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Reserve Fund wea . Rs. 9,50,000 


HEAD OFFICE : LAHORE. 
Branches at Abbottabad, Dalhousie, Delhi, Ferozepore, 
Jullundur, Karachi, Lahore Cantonment, Multan, 
Nowshera, Peshawar, Quetta, Sialkote, Simla, and 
Srinagar (Kashmir). 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


kept on the usual Banking terms, 


FIXED DEPOSITS, SAVINGS 
BANK DEPOSITS, 
HOME REMITTANCE and other Classes of DEPOSITS 


received on terms to be learned on application. 


Every description of Banking, Army, and Money 
Agency, also Clearing and Forwarding 
Agency, transacted. 


Advances granted on favourable terms. 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND FIRE 
ASSURANCES EFFECTED, 


SIMLA OFFICE 
AT 


BANK BUILDINGS 


(NBXT TO POST OF FIOB). 


a a> a ae ae re) 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


BANKERS AND AGENTS, 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, DELHI, RANGOON & COLOMBO. 
Chief Office: —LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C. 
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PASSAGES engaged by all Lines at the same 
rates as charged by the Steamship Companies. 
Holders of Cook's tickets met at all ports. Outward 
Passages engaged and tickets supplied from any 
part of the World to India‘ 


BANKING business of every description 
transacted. Current Accounts opened. Pay and 
Pensions collected. Remittances made and Circular 
Notes issued for the use of Travellers. 


BAGGAGE received and stored or forwarded. 
Cargo shipped to all parts of the World at lowest 
rates. Inward consignments, such as Hardware, 
Piece-goods, Machinery, Stores, etc., for Messes 
and Clubs, cleared and forwarded at special low 
rates. Insurances of all kinds effected on Baggage, 
Cargo, Live-stock, Mess Property, etc. 


COOK’S ORIENTAL TRAVELLER’S 
GAZETTE, containing sailing dates and fares of 
all steamers, sent post free on application. 


SERGES 


We offer you a wide selection in various shades and designs 
at Mill prices. For gentlemen’s suitings ur ladies’ costumes, for 
dress occasions or hard serviceable wear, they are unequalled. 
And remember it’s the famous LALIMLI ALL WOOL material 
you are buying—not a mixture of cotton and shoddy. We give 
here a few prices of some of our most popular Serges. May we 
have the pleasure of filling your next suiting order ? 


COATING AND DRESS SERGES, from Rs. 2-6 to 4-0 
per yard. 
Smart and stylish, suitable for all occasions. 
For Gentlemen’s Suits or Ladies’ Costumes: 
GREY WORSTED COATINGS, from Rs. 3-8 to 4-8 per 
yard. 
Splendid Suitings for both dress and general wear. 


In numerous shades of grey, and in two weights. 


ARMY SERGES, from Rs. 2-6 to 4-0 per yard. 


In an extensive variety of colours and shades. 


SERVANTS’ UNIFORM SERGES, Rs. 2-6 and 2-8 per 
yard. S 
In various qualities and colours. 


““SUNORAIN " SHIKAR CLOTH, Bs. 4-12 per yard. 
Manufactured by a unique process, rendering it waterproof 
and impervious to the actinic rays of the sun. 


COVERT COATING, Rs. 4-12 per yard. 
A stylish grey fabric. 
WIDTH OF MATERIALS, 54 INCHES. 


Patterns will gladly be sent FREE on request. 


CAWNPORE WOOLLEN MILLS Co., Ld., CAWNPORE. 
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NEW MI LITARY MANUALS. 


Organization, Administration and Equipment for India. By Capt. WaATSON SMYTH. 
43 pp., with index, 12mo, 1911, Re. 1. 

Officers working for promotion examinations will find this small ‘pamphlet’ useful. * The 
author outlines some of the principles and main leads of organization and administration in India 
without obsouring thet twith details which are constantly liable to alteration ; clearly stated 
panes show the 1eader where to look in the various regulations for the detaile;required.— The 

irmy Review. 


Scouting. Pte on Scouting. By J. M. Buair, The Black Watch. Second edition. 

8. 6. 

Military. rey: British. The Manual of Military Law, 1907,‘with” amendments. 
8. 2. 


Military Law. India. Manual of Indian Military Law, 1911. Re. 1-8. 

War Establishments. India, 1911. As. 9. 

War Establishments, Expeditionary Force, 1910-11, War Office. As. 10. 

Physical Training. Manual for the Indian Army, 1911. As. 6. 

Engineering. Manual of Field Engineering, 1911. War Office. As. 12. 

Sanitation, Manual of Sanitation in its application to Military Life, 1907. As. 4. 

Cavalry. Cavalry Training, 1907, reprinted with amendments. Re. 1. 

Cavalry Training. Indian Supplement, General Staff, India, 1911. As. 5. 

Signalling: Training Manual, Signalling, 1907. Reprinted with amendments. 
1911. As. 8. 


Signalling. lndian Supplement to Signalling, 1912. General Staff, India. As. 7. 
Training aod Manceavre Regulations, 1909. As. 6. 
Training and Manceuvre Regulations. Amendments, 1910. As. 2. 


Training and Maneayte Regulations ludian Supplement, Generul Staff, India 
191). As. i 


Infantry. Infantry Training, 1911. War Oftice. Re. 1. 

Field Service Regulations. Part I. Operations, 1909. Ke. 1. 

Field Service Regulations Part 11. Organization and Administration, 1909. Re. 1, 
Masketry Regulations. Part I, 1909. As. 8. 

Mausketry Regulations. Part I], 1910. As. 6. 

Masketry. Indian Supplement, 1911. As. 5. 


Musketry. The N.-C.0’s Musketry Small Book. A Pocket Reference on Mus- 
ketry Knowledge, 1911. -Re. 1. 


Army Reculatioas., India, Volume II. Regulations and Orders for the Army, 
1911. As. 14. 


Fleid Service Manuals, India :— 
Veterinary, 1908. As. 8. 
Divisional and Cavalry Brigade Ammunition Columns, 1908. As 4. 
Native Infantry and Pioneers, 1911. As. 5. 
Mountain Artillery, 1908. As. 3. 
Medical, 1908. Ro. 1-2. 
Telegraphs, 1908. As. 3. 
Field Howitzers and their Ammunition Columns, 1908, As. 4. 


War Manuals, ludi 
Postal, 1911. As. 6. 
Veterinary. 1911. As. 3. 


Medical. Royal Army Medical Corps Training, 1911. As. 12. 


THACKER, SPINK & CO., SIMLA.. 


{THE STANDARD \ 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


CONSTITUTED BY “SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
INCORPORATED 1910. 
Governor: 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, 
K.G., K.T. 


Deputy Governors : 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, P.C.,K.G.,C.B. 
T4E RIGHT HON. THE LORD DUNEDIN, K.C.V.0., LORD 
JUSTICE-GENERAL 


RESULTS OF THE QUINQUENNIUM 
ENDING 15th NOVEMBER 1910. 


CASH SURPLUS available for 
Policy-holders ..  £&'772,800 
REVHERSIONARY BONUSES .. £1,171,584 


RATE OF BONUS. 


£1-10s. per cent per annum. 


REVENUH on .. £& 1,550,000 
FUNDS ts .. & 18,000,000 
BONUS DECLARED taker: .. £ 8,170,000 


CALOUTTA BRANOH. 


STANDARD BUILDINGS. 
82 DALHOUSIE SQUARB. 


AGENTS: 
Messrs. COX & Co. 
cuitpeen’s |Tas ALLIANCE BANK OF SIMLA, Lp. HOME 
gnpowmants. | Tur ALLAHABAD BANK, Lp. RATES 
es Tux BANK OF UPPER INDIA, Lp. pte 
Tux DELHI & LONDON BANK, Lp. ‘ 
ANNUITIES. | Mussrs. GRINDLAY & Co. =e 
Mrsses. THOMAS COOK & Son. icHAgea) 


——— 
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UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 


JANUARY 1913. 


SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I. NEW MEMBERS. 


The following members joined the Institution between 5th September and 10th 


November 1912 :— 


Lieutenant T. R. Dawe. 

6 A. L. Skinner. 
Captain G. Hutchison. 
Lieutenant N. M. Jenkins. 

9 G. Nottidge. 
Captain W. H. Salmon. 
Lieutenant G. H. B. Radcliffe. 
Captain A. F. Cusins, 

» B.S. Alexander. 
Major H. B. des V. Wilkinson. 
Captain E. de L. Young. 
Major F. A. Easton. 
Captain H. Weaver. 
Lieutenant H. R. Wilson. 
Captain R. G. A. Trail. 
Major W. C. W. Harrison. 
2nd-Lieut. E. E. Kennedy. 


Major A. S. Turner. 
Lieutenant A. A. M. Charles. 
Major B. P. Ellwood. 


Colonel R. W. L. Dunlop, V.D. 


Lieut.-Colonel P. R. Cadell, 
Major H. L. C. Turner. 
Captain G. C. Wheeler. 
Lieutenant R. Blandy. 
» EW F. Berry. 
A. F. Spreckley. 
* _D Baillie. 
Captain L. A. M. Jones. 
Major F. E. Buchanan. 

vy _E. C, Ogilvie. 
Captain A. H. Bell. 
Major H. E. Molesworth, 

» A. Melville. 
Lieutenant T. J. Porting. 
2nd-Lieut. RW. Mellor. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. C. Tytler, 
Captain B. J. Fagan, 


” 


LIFE MEMBRRS, 


Colonel J. Binning. 
Major F. M. Leslie. 
Surgeon-Captain W. W. Kennedy. 
Lieutenant F, F. H. Mullaly. 
Captain D. R. II. Jackson. 
Lieutenant H. M. M. Hackett. 
as R. P. St. V. Bernard. 
W. K. Brown. 
Qnd-Lieut. N. G. Hind 
Lieutenant J. D. Standen, 
Major R. T. Marsden. 
Lieutenant C. H. Wallace. 
Lieut.-Cclonel H. H. Deane. 
Lieutenant R.S Garret. 
Captain A. N. Kerr. 
»  H.'T. Shakespear. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS, 


Lieutenant A. H. D. Barron. 
2ud-Lieut. P. K, Rivet-Carnac, 
Lieutenavt W. E. Britten. 
Ay H. M. McKay. 
F. D. Frost. 
Major P. F. Pocock. 
Lieutenant F. F. 0. Brickmann, 
Major H. P. Ainslie. 
Lieutenant F A. de Pass, 
»__R.G. Macgregor. 
Captain D. J. Pritchard, 
T. A A. Wilson, 
OV. Coldwell. 
Major H. A. Gib. ; 
Captain G. G. EE Wylly, V.C. 
SR Tainsti 
2nd-Lieut A. W Smart. 
Lieutenant I’ R Hill 
D. DL. Haskard, 
Major E. V, Bowman, 
Captain A. F, Wyatt. 


” 
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dnd-Lieut. C2 Wo Anderson, 
Ne VIED Jarrad, 

Lieut Colonel He ¢ 

Pneutenant Colonel GoD Cre ker, 

Captand B Cia ae 

Lieuterant DG. cl Tucker. 


: K 
VOD Be baarede 

ORM Bean 
Captain HBA ar 
BR sag 


facutenant A Ma 

ae EM toate 
Zod Laeut KOS Dhoinecn, 

“ DOM stent 
Captain VON Winiata ore 

ON He heen 

a KOE herajatak 
Licstenant BOA HE Ma hence. 
Captan KOLB Viatee 
Leeutersnt ROB Paayre 
Mace WoO Ven ar 
fieat (cel J Bo he, 
Mare POM Danie 
Vaptant JW odh ent il. 
Leeutenent JOP Ga. ert 
AC At ersa 
WoL Haves, 

te. PM Peet 

es Boe bayer te 
Qed beat © SO cara, 
Caplan kh Cen 

ee Whbhe.sg 
HOW Ot Heaett 
b MOM tas 


FWWe et bso, 
Lieaterant ALR Ma see 

gov tieut Lb OWob Wat cen 
iA ALR ee Wiles 


Cate AS 9 VO DSOCA DE 


GW hae Bey bs 

Cagtan boOM dae 

faeat tones te HH Kr et 
Viesternact BoD Peerta 


és KM 
5 fb late 
is Jota Nee er 
Zobliewt AFC hase et 
1) A Ja .ce 
Meets Wate 


beet 
Hole stg 
Kot muy 
(ake 
Aneel 
JL Sa hoa 
COM, Mera athe 


PVD LADO 


Qnd-Lieut AL. Johneton, 
Captain EOP. Suith Dornen, 
Mayor HOM Scuthey 

Capron MK Lyver 

Lacuter nt Ko Meot-gu Suith. 

: TOL Lene 
Captain © Bead Carter 
Leutenant ROB OL Bassey White 
SraeLieut AL VO Moenituetnd 

AW Brown, 

POF Belt 
Jaeutenant © oF OR Wintermale. 
Mayor The Hon tle H. J. braser. 
Captain dS AC hrever, 

ae CLC) Wanker 
Dieutenant Fo dances, 


Captan KOK Wine 
Mocutenant HO Ciayton 
a A JW. theneowe, 
A AJON. Thotums. 
Be TB OL Mauneed, 
oe KOS OB. Heard. 
ae & Haworth 
‘ COs heeve 
se J Gudea 
Us CoG DD Gahan 
” HOV Bayi we 


Theat Caterer Hod Lawretee 
Tocutenant OOM Jeane 


S POW Jetieton, 
Captan Bos Goa, 
wON Ogle 


oe WON Clan 

Vhaeut AC 8 Pala 
Pest (ceed WoL Mawel 
My eH te Voary, 

Captain bh Ot ve, 

Veeuter antl OW, Lan ty 
Vaytan WOM A besten, 
Laeutenant Bo ¢ 


” ail. 

” STN Ge uaa, 
” Mo Lawrence 
” NOR Ge ue 


Cartan PM ete er 

Tic cternant ee Wob be wl 
Mevorte H Neve 

Pear ¢ rer S Hewhue 
Mile A M berks ey 
Capran A J te yer 


Hes 
won 
pw 


Pewee tA KR bet oan 
Ber beet PONS oe 

. Rhadlet 

. on ee 
Pent te ee BON Gece 
Leeete wt OM tere ee 
Lest te cob Wd. 
Uspeu bh Lt ee ye 

Wierd De toe Sas 

. He dy este 
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Lieutenant B. S. Stone. 

ts Il. A. Kirby. 

” C. Broad. 
2nd-Lieut. C. A. L. Brownlow. 
Lieutenant C. ‘T. Furber. 

ALG. Paterson, 

ae H. G. L. Mayne. 
2nd-Lieut. W. J. N. Cheatle. 
Lieutenant J. A. Ainslie. 

” C. T. Burn-Murdoch, 

od. C. Hutchinson, 

J. L. Wallace. 
. H. Edwards. 
Lieutenant W. A. N) Montgomery. 
Captain D. MeN. Urquhart. 

» JAH. Bullen. 

J. GQ. Hardinge. 

» HH. Newman. 


+  T. Stewart. 
Lieutenant H. R. M_ Groves. 

Be W. McMillan, 

“ G. G. Mosley. 

a G. O. Rushton. 
Major F. A. Wynter. 

Lieut. Colonel 8. P. O'Donnell. 
Major W. P. 8. Milsted. 
1 W.C. Abel, 

Captain P. W. Mabbett, 

»  F. A. deV. Robertson. 

«  E.W.E. Crump. 
Lieutenant C. Campbell. 

3 MLE, Mascall 
E R. C. Wilson. 

Colonel W.G. 
Lieutenant A. S. Bredon. 

» — J.B Bz Ford. 
Captain H. A. Carter, V.C. 
Lieutenant H. 8 Collins. 
Major E. J. H. Walker. 
2nd-Lieut. R. 1. M. Davidson. 
Lieutenant R. GQ Browne 

3 F.N Fox. 
Captain H. Fisher. 

Lieut -Colonel A. H. Baldwin. 
Lieutenant J. KR. Heelis. 

E. N. Buchan, 
Captain F.C. 8. Dunlop. 
Major H.W E_Hitchins. 
2nd-Lieut. R. F. Lynch. 
Lieutenant J. Shand. 
Captain L. Creagh 
Lieutenant C. B. Down. 

W. H McGowan. 
Major W. E Campion, 
Captain F. G. Poole. 
Lieutenant E. A. Bray. 

A.G. Ot 
Qnd-Lieut. A. E. C. Carte de-Lafoutaine. 

” F.@ Prichard. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. M. Poure, D.S.0. 
Major H. B. Dalyety. 
Captain W. Paget-Tomlinson. 
»  E. P. Brassey. 


C. Heneker, D.8.0., A.D.C. 


Lieutenant E. G, K. Cross. 
2nd-Licut. N. E. Wetherall. 
Lieutenant G. D. Hill, 

Wi D. V. Creagh. 

ae R. Evans. 
Lieutenant J. Latham. 

» ELL H. Henderson. 

H. B. Tonsou-Rye. 
Major H. B. Birdwood. 
Captain C. G. Hoare. 
Lieutenant W. A, K. Fraser, 

a D. deM. Fraser. 
2nd-Lieut. R CH. Woodhouse. 
Captain J. N. D. Dick-Lauder. 
Lieutenant E. S. Vicary. 

Major F. C. Lodge. 
Captain C. V. Langon, 
Lieutenant N. P. Shand. 
Brigadier-General D. C, F. Macintyre. 
Colonel E. Butt. 
Major G. Tate. 

» R.A. Cunningham, 

y S. W. Robinson. 
Lieutenant E.G Kitchin. 
Captain C. O Morris. 

1 HO. Carroll. 

» C.G. Woodhouse, 

° OB deb. Brock. 

»  F.L. D. Jarrard, 

*' G. HL Russell. 

W. A. Hageer. 
Lieutenant A G. White. 

a G, F. H. Faithfull. 

Captain H. Barsby. 
Lieutenant R. Told. 
Lieut.-Colonel Re N. Smyth. 
Major J. R. Si 
Captain R. Ee ( 
Major O. W. B 
Captain D. W. 
Lieutenant oe W. D. Evans, 

. A. Gardner. 
Captain A. | Pilcher 
Lieutenant G. KE. 1. Learoyd. 

OSG Howes. 
2nd-Lieut. JH. B, Hollings. 

NR. Thompson, 
Captain C.D. Horsley 
Lieutenant G. DD Rhodes. 
2nd-Lieut R CH. Woodhouse. 
Captain G. O. Turnbull. 
Lieutenant H ©. Dillon. 

» LJ. Torrie. 

SM. Cookson. 

*)@_W. Anderaon, 
Captain E. A. Maude. 

S. H. Maule-Cole. 
Qnd-Lieut, Wo H. H Young. 

a , B. Lacey. 
Captain MR. Pocock. 
Lieutenant H. M_ Burrows, 
Captain H. F. Whitby. 

» FW. Hunt. 

» BR. D.C. McLeod. 
Lieutenant T. S. Paterson. 
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Punjab Banking Co., Limited. 


Capital Paid up... -. Bes. 6,00,000 
Reserve Fund aes «. Bs. 9,560,000 


HEAD OFFICE : LAHORE. 


Branches at Abbottabad, Dalhousie, Delhi, Ferozepore, 
Jullundur, Karachi, Lahore Cantonment, Multan, 
Nowshera, Peshawar, Quetta, Sialkote, Simla, and 
Srinazar (Kashmir). 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


kepton the usual Banking terms, 


FIXED DEPOSITS, SAVINGS 
BANK DEPOSITS, 
HOME REMITTANCE and other Classes of DEPOSITS 


received on terns te be learned on application, 


Every description of Banking, Army, and Money 
Agency, also Clearing and Forwarding 
Agency, transacted. 


Advances granted on favourable terms 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND FIRE 
ASSURANCES EFFECTED, 


SIMLA OFFICE 


aT 


BANK BUILDINGS 


(NBXT TO POST OFFICE, 


igs ee eS 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


BANKERS AND AGENTS, 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, DELHI, RANGOON & COLOMBO. 
Chief Office:—LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C. 
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PASSAGES engaged by all Lines at the same 
rates as charged by the Steamship Companies. 
Holders of Cook's tickets met at all ports. Outward 
Passages engaged and tickets supplied from any 
part of the World to India: 


BANKING business of every description 
transacted. Current Accounts opened. Pay and 
Pensions collected. Remittances made and Circular 
Notes issued for the use of Travellers. 


BAGGAGE received and stored or forwarded. 
Cargo shipped to all parts of the World at lowest 
rates. Inward consignments, such as Hardware, 
Piece-goods, Machinery, Stores, etc., for Messes 
and Clubs, cleared and forwarded at special low 
rates. Insurances of all kinds effected on Baggage, 
Cargo, Live-stock, Mess Property, etc. 


COOK’S ORIENTAL TRAVELLER’S 
GAZETTE, containing sailing dates and fares of 
all steamers, sent post free on application. 


==——————————————————————_—————_——_——_——————————————————————: 


SERGES 


————__—_ 
We offer you a wide selection in vanious shades and designs 
at Mill pnees. hor gentlemen s suitings or ladies’ costumes, tor 


dress occasions of hard serviccabie wear, they are unequailed. 
And rememberats the famous LALIMED ALL WOOL material 
you are buying—net a mixture ofeetion and shoddy. We give 
here a few prices of some otour most: popular Serres. May we 
2 veur nest suiting order ? 


have the pooasure of fii 
COATING AND DRESS SERGES, from Rs. 26 to g0 
per yard 
Smart and stylish, suitabie for all occasions, 
For Gentlemen's Suits or Ladies’ Costumes. 
GREY WORSTED COATINGS, from Re. 3.8 to 48 per 
yard. 
Splondid Suntings for beth dress and general wear. 
Tn numerons shades of grey, and in two weghts 
ARMY SERGES, {10m Ks. 26 to go per yard 


In an extensive sanety of Colours and shades. 


SERVANTS’ UNIFORM SERGES, ks. 2% and 2% per 
yard & 
In various qualities and colours. 


* SUNORAIN " SHIKAR CLOTH, K+. 412 per yard 


Manutactured by acun joe proross, rendering 0 waterprool 


at dotipervicus tothe actinic rays of the sun. 


COVERT COATING, k.. 4.12 per yard. 


Nostysish grey fatoric. 
WIDTH OF MALLRIALS, 54 INCHES 


Patterns will cad y be sent FREE on request. 


CAWNPORE WOOLLEN MILLS Co., Ld., CAWNPORE. 
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NEW MILITARY MANUALS. 


Organization, Administration and Equipment for India. By Capt. Watson SMYTH. 
43 pp., with indux, 12mo. 1911, Re 1 


Oficera working for promotion examination will find this small pamphlet’ useful. ¢ The 
author outlines some ot the principles and main heads of organisation and administration in India 
without obscuring thers with details which are constantly liable to alteration ; clearly stated 
references show the 1eader where to look iu the various reyulations tor the detalletrequired.— The 
Army Review. 


Scoutlag. sets on Scouting. By J. M. Buair, The Black Watch. Second edition. 
8. 6. 


Military. Laws British. The Manual of Military Law, 1907, with” amendments. 
8. 2. 


Military Law. India. Manual of Indian Military Law, 1911. Re. 1-8. 

War Est: ments. India, 1911. As. 9. 

War Establishments, Expeditionary Force, 1910-11, War Office. As. 10. 

Physical Trainiag. Manual for the Indian Army, 1911. As. 6. 

Bnginecring. Manual of Field Engineering, 1911. War Office. As 12. | 

Sanitation, Manual of Sanitation in its application to Military Life, 1907. As. 4. 

Cavairy Cavalry Training, 1907, reprinted with amendments. Re. 1. 

Cavalry Trainiag. Indian Supplement, General Staff, India, 1911. As. 5. 

Signalling. Training Manual, Signalling, 1907. Reprinted with amendmcnts. 
1911. As. 8. 


Signalliag. indian Supplement to Signalling, 1912. Gieneral Staff, India, As. 7. 

Training and Manceuvre Regulations, 1909. As. 6. 

Training and Manceavre Regulations. Amendments, 1910. Aa. 2, 

Teajalng and Menaavre Regulations = indian Supplement, General Staff, India 
» AS. 9. 


lafantey. Infantry Training, 1911. War Oltice. Re. 1. 

Pleld Service Regulations. Part I. Operations, 190¥. Ke. 1. 

Pleld Service Regulations Part 11. Organization and Administration, 1909. Re. 1. 

Musketry Regulations. Purt I, 1909. As. 8. 

Musketry Regulations. Vart IJ, 1910. As. 6. 

Masketry. Indian Supplement, 1911. As. 5. 

Musketry. The N.-C. 0's Musketry Small Book. A Pocket Reference on Mus- 
ketry Knowledge, 1911. “Re. 1. 

Army Regelationt, India, Volume II. Regulations and Orders for the Army, 
1911. As. 14. 


Pield Service Masuals, India :— 

Veterinary, 1908. As. 8. 

Divisio: and Cavalry Brigade Ammunition Columns, 1908. As 4. 

Native Infantry and Pioneers, 1911. As. 5. 

Mountain Artillery, 1908. As. 3. 

Medical, 1908. Ro, 1-2. 

Telegraphs, 1908. As. 3. 

Field Howitzers and their Ammunition Columns, 1908, As. 4. 
War Manuals, India : 

Postal, 1911. As. 6. 

Veterinary. 1911. As. 3. 


Medical. Royal Army Medical Corps Training, 1911. As. 12. 


THACKER, SPINK & CO., SIMLA. 


THE STANDARD. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1628. 


CONSTITUTED BY SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 
INCORPORATED 1910, 
Governor: 


HIS GRACK THE DUKE OF BUCCLECCH AND QUEENSBERRY, 
Ka. KT 


Deputy Governors : 
HIS GRACK THE DUKE OF ABERCOKN, PC .KG,CB 
TAK RIGHT HON THE LOKD DUNEDIN, KC VO, LOKD 
JUSTICE-GENERAL 


RESULTS OF THE QUINQUENNIUM 
ENDING 15th NOVEMBER 1910. 


CASH SURPLUS available for 
Policy-holders : £ 772,800 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES .. £ 1,171,584 


RATE OF BONUS. 


21-108 per cent per annum 


REVENUE os . £ 1,550,000 
FUNDS £ 13,000,000 
BONUS DECLARED es .. £ 8,170,000 


CALCUTTA BRANCH. 


STANDARD BUILDINGS. 
32 DALHOUS!B SQUARB 


AGENTS: 


Maene OXY Be 


cuipeaye | Tas ALLIANCE HANK GF SIMLA, Lb pe 

Sp wwerrs Te ALLAHABAD BANK, Le iesibed 

at Tes RANK OF UPPER INDIA, Lp cg 
Tee DELHT & LONDON BANA Lp ig 

axe rig = Meme GHINDLAY & Oo EEA hes 

nee 


Momem THOMAS COOK & Now 


va 
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UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 


JANUARY 1973. 


SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I. NHW MEMBERS. 


The following members joined the Institution between Sth September and 10th 


November 1912 :— 


Lieutenant T. R. Dawe. 

" A. L. Skinner. 
Captain G. Hutchison. 
Licutenant N. M. Jenkins, 

vw G. Nottidge, 
Captain W. H. Salmon. 
Lieutenant G. H. B. Radcliffe. 
Captain A. F. Cusins, 

» BP. 8. Alexander. 
Major H. B. des V. Wilkinson, 
Captain E. de L. Young. 
Major F. A. Easton. 
Captain H. Weaver. 
Lieutenant H. R. Wilson, 
Captain R.G. A Trail. 
Major W. C. W. Harrison. 
2nd-Lieut. E. E. Kennedy. 


Major A. S. Turner. 
Lieutenant A. A. M. Charles. 
Major B. P. Ellwood. 
Colonel R. ¥ 
Lieut.-Colonel P. R. Cadell, 
Major H. L. C. Turner. 
Captain. G. C. Wheeler. 
Lieutenant R. Blandy. 

» KeF. Berry. 

3) ALF. Spreckley. 

ie D Baillie. 
Captain L. A.M. Jones. 
Major F. E. Buchanan. 

4. EC. Ogilvie. 
Captain A. H. Bell. 

Major ILE. Molesworth. 

» A. Melv 
Lieut-nant T J. Pooeing. 
2nd-Lieut KW. Mellor. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. C. Tytler. 
Captain B. J. Fagan. 


.L. Dunlop, V.D. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


ORDINARY 


Colonel J. Binning. 
Major F. M. Leslie. 
Surgeon-Captain W. W. Kennedy. 
Lieutenant F. Ff. H, Mullaly. 
Captain D. R. I. Jackson. 
Lieutenant H. M. M. Hackett. 
sR. P.St. V. Bernard. 
» W. K. Brown. 
2nd-Lieut. N. G. Hind 
Lieutenant J. 1. Standen, 
Major R. T. Marsden. 
Lieutenant C. H. Wallace. 
Lieut.-Celonel H. H. Deane, 
Lieutenant RK. S Garret. 
Captain A. N. Kerr. 
ie H. 'T. Shakespear. 


MEMBERS, 


Lieutenant A. H. D. Barron. 
2nd-Lieut. P. K. Rivet-Carnae, 
Lieutenayt W. E. Britten. 
» OTL M. MeKay. 
Bt F. D. Frost. 
Major P. F. Pocock. 
Lieutenant F. F. 0. Brickmann, 
Major H. P. Ainslie. 
Lieutenant F A. de Pass. 
" R.G. Macgregor, 
Captain Dod. Prite 
~ TLAAWI 
»  V. Coldwell. 
Major H. A. Gib. 
Captain G ( Wylly, V.C. 
JR insh 
Lieut A.W Smart. 


A D. D. Haskard, 
Major E. V. Bowman, 
Captain A. F, Wyatt. 
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2nd-Lieut. C. W. Anderson. 
V. E. D. Jarrad. 


Lieut!-Colonel R. Glen, V.D., A-D.-C. 


Lieutenant-Colonel G. D. Crocker. 
Captain J. B. Uniacke. 
Lieutenant D. G. scott-Tucker. 
» CE. Gott. 
H. H Gilbert 
7 OF. GC. Briggs. 
A R. H. Baily. 
" C. E. Alban. 

C. P. Trevor. 
Lieut.-Colonel RE. P. Pigott. 
Major CV. D. Richardson. 

» R.H. Heath. 
Captain H. 8, Adair 
F. E. Skipwith. 
Lieutenant A. Macdénald. 

E. C. H. Condon. 
2nd-Lieut. R. S. Thomson, 

D. H. Stent, 
Captain V. N. Whitamore. 

3 S. Hutcheson. 
"KLE. Kirkpatrick. 
Lieutenant E. A. H. Mackenzie. 

Captain R. C. B. Yates. 
Lieutenant R. B. Phayre. 
Major W. J. Venour. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. J. Roche, 
Major P. H. Dundas. 
Captain C. J. M. Thornhill. 
Lieutenant J. P. Gilbert. 

» ALC. Anderson 

a W. L. Hailes. 

< L. M. Peet. 

E.G. Liptrott, 
2nd- Lieut. C. J, Cockburn. 
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. OU. Hewett. 
" E. M. Hobday. 
Major H. T. McClennan, 
a» FLW. Wormald, D.S.0O, 
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be D. Pope. 
Colonel A.S. Cobbe, V. 
GR. Clarke, Esq., 1.6 
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Major G. Watling. 
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» W.J.H. Ralston, 
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ee H. Clarke. 
G. A. Bignell, 
” J. O'Sullivan, 
C. B, Herapathe 


G. A. Atkinsun-Willes, 
2. D.S.0., A.-D.-C. 


2nd-Lieut. A. L. Johnaton. 
Captain E. P. Smith-Dorrien. 
Major H. H_ Southey. 

Captain H. R Dyer. 
Lieutenant E Montsgu-Smith. 

a T. L. Lesiie 
Captain C. Bonham-Carter. 
Lieutenant R. B. L Bazley-White. 
2nd-Lieut. A. V. Hammond. 

a A.@ Brown. 

n P. F. Bell. 
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Major The Hon'ble H. J. Fraser. 
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vy C.C. Walker 
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Lieutenant B. S. Stone. 

" H. A. Kirby. 
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THE ARMIES OF FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
By Capt. W. L. 0. Twiss, 9th Gurkha Rifles, 
on 23rd July 1912. 


Major-General F. J. Aylmer, V.C., C.B., in the chair. 


THe CuatrrmMan: Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
Captain Twiss has very kindly consented to give us a lecture, the 
subject being a comparison between the French and the German 
armies. Iam sure Captain Twiss will forgive me if I mention that 
whatever he says in his lecture is only his personal opinion. If 
during the lecture he should rashly declare war against France or 
Germany, it is really only to show us what might happen in such 
horrible circumstances. I have it on the highest authority in the 
last couple of days for saying that our relations with Germany at the 
present moment are on the most friendly basis; they have never 
fea better. We all know that our relations with France are of 
the best. 

Tuk Lecrurer: Your Excellency, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—This is a subject on which volumes could be written 
without exhausting all the matter available, and it has been a task 
of considerable ditticulty to compress the lecture within the space 
of one hour, whilst omitting no points of essential interest. My 
excuse for making? the attempt is that the question of the relative 
value of the two armies is of the utmost importance to us at the 
present time, and that in the past four years I have enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities of studying the organization, — tactical 
methods, and general efficiency of these armies. Since the beginning 
of 1968 I have been engaged continuously in this work, and during 
this period | have attended foreign manceuvres six times in an 
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official capacity—three times in) France, twice in Germany, and 
ence in’ Austria Oneach of these occasions Twas treated wath 
the utinest: Kindness and hospitabty, and Do luok back upon my 
Visits to these foreign arinies as amen the most pleasant and 
instructive eqisedes in my tite, Tt is inevitable that, in the course 
of my lecture, To osheuld + certam eritiestms on the French and 
German armies, and their methods; without them, my lecture would 
be colourless and of no value whatever, Bat Thope that at will be 
understood that such enters are an one way due to any hostile 
feeling mganst either the French or Germans, nor that To wish 
te depreciate the value and mnaitary etheiency of these magnificent 
armies, for Which Phave the highest respeet and aadtincea titi whilst 
numbering inany of Chere ethcem ameng my best ard most valued 
friends. 

Twill attempt to draw a comparison between the French and 
Germain annies on a nimber of the most important ports and wall 
conclude with a short sumenary and discussion as to their relative 
chances uf victory in the event of a Prineo-Gernman war. 
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The French have 21 army corps, including one in Algeria, 
and a colonial army corps, the headquarters of the latter being in 
France. In 1870 Algerian troops were used with good results and 
there is every reason to suppese that a similar course would be 
adopted in the next great war. The employment of black troops 
1s by no means impossible, as the Senegalese tirailleurs are brave 
soldiers of proved value; at some future date Morceco may furnish a 
contingent to aid the French, but this will be a matter of time. 

On mobilization, Germany could probably put into the field 
some 120—130 divisions, and France approximately 90—100. The 
British expeditionary force, be it noted, consists of 6 divisions. 


TERMS OF SERVICE. 


Compulsory service exists, of course, both in France and in 
Germany, in each case having been introduced as the result of a 
national disaster. In Prussia it was the result of Jena in 1806, in 
Austria and the South German States of the war of 1866, whilst 
true universal service was adopted in France after the débicle 
of 1870-71. In discussing the question of compulsory service for 
Great Britain, a distinguished ofticer of the German General Staff 
once said to me, “ You English will never adopt universal service ; 
other great nations have only done so as the result of a national 
disaster, and for you that will be too late.” 

In the German army the terms of service are as follows :— 

(a) Service in the Actire Army.—Two years for the dis- 
mounted branches, e.y., infantry, field and foot artillery, 
ete. ; three years for the cavalry and horse artillery. 

Service in the Active Army Reserve—Five years for the 
dismounted branches; four years for cavalry and horse 
artillery. 

The total service in the active army and its reserve is there= 
fore seven years. 

There are two periods of training, not to excced eight weeks 
each, during the period with the active army reserve. 

(b) Landwehr Service.—- 1st ban., 5 years for the dismounted 
branches; three years for cavalry and horse artillery. 
2nd ban., 6 years for the dismounted branches; 8 years 
for cavalry and horse artillery. 

The total service in the landwehr is therefore 11 years. 

There are two periods of training, not to exceed 14 days each, 
during the service in the Ist ban. of the landwehr. 

As German recruits are taken at the age of 20 or 21, and the 
service in the active army, its reserve, and the landwehr lasts for 
18 years, it follows that they are 3% or 39 years of age on the 
completion of these periods of service. 

(c) Landsturm Service.— For trained men, up to the age of 
45, 1e., from 38 or 39 to45. For untrained men, all 
of whom, from 17 to 45, are Jinble for aervice on mobili- 
zation. 
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Lieutenant H. R. M. Groves. 
» OW. McMillan, 
GG. Mosley. 
” G. O. Rushton. 
Major F. A. Wynter. 
Lieut. Colonel S. P. O'Donnell, 
Major W. P. S. Milsted, 
WAC. Abel, 
Captain P. W. Mabbett, 
FLA. deV. Robertson. 
« E.W.E. Crump. 
Lieutenant C. Campbell. 
3s M. KE. Maseall 
Ae ER. C. Wilson. 
Colonel W. G. C. Heneker, 
Lieutenant A. S. Bredon. 
J.B. B. Ford. 
Captain H. A. Carter, V.C. 
Lieutenant H.$ Collins. 
Major E. J. H. Waiker. 
2nd-Lieut. RT. M. Davidson. 
Lieutenant R. G Browne 
< F.N Fox, 
Captain H. Fisher. 
Lieut -Colonel A. H. Baldwin. 
Lieutenant J. R. Heelis. 
E. N. Buchan, 
Captain F.C. 8. Dunlop. 
Major H. WE Hitchins. 
2nd-Lieut. R. F. Lynch. 
Lieutenant J. Shand. 
Captain L. Creagh. 
Lieutenant C. B. Down, 
cl W.H Me 
Major W. E. Campion, 
Captain F. G. Poole. 
Lieutenant E. A. Bray, 


Qnd-Lieut. ALE. C Carte de-Lafontaine. 
” F.G@ Prichard. 

Lieut.-Colonel RM. Poure, D S.O. 

Major H. B. Daly 

Captain W. Paget-Tomlinson. 
»  E. P. Brassey. 


D.S8.0., A.D.C. 


Lieutenant E. G, K. Cross. 
2nd-Lieut. N. E, Wetherall, 
Lieutenant G. D. Hill. 

DLV. Creagh. 

a R. Evans, 

Lieutenant J. Latham. 

” E. LH. Henderson. 

H. B. Tonsou-Rye. 
Major H. B. Birdwood. 
Captain C. G. Hoare. 
Lieutenant W. A, K. Fraser, 

% D. deM. Fraser, 
2nd-Lieut. R C. H. Woodhouse. 
Captain J. N. D. Dick-Lauder. 
Lieutenant E. S. Vieary. 

Major F. C. Lodge. 
Captain CG. V. Langon. 
Lieutenant N. P. Shand. 
Brigadier-General D. C. F. Macintyre. 
Colonel E. Butt. 
Major G. Tate. 
y» R.A. Cunningham, 
vv 8. W. Robinson, 
Lieutenant E.G Kitchin. 
Captain C. O Morris. 
H. O. Carroll. 
» ©. G. Woodhouse, 
*B deb. Brock. 
4, FLL. D. Jarrard, 
*) GG. H. Russell. 
aw WA. Hager. 
Lieutenant A G. White. 

3 G. F. H. Faithfull. 

Captain H. Barshy. 
Licutenant R. Todd. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. N. Smyth. 
Major J. R. Scriven, 

WR. E. Cecil. 

jor O. W. Brinton. 

Captain D. W. Godfree. 

Lieutenant J. W. D. Evans, 
G. A. Garduer, 

Captain A. 8. Pilcher 

Lieutenant G. E. 1). Learoyd. 

SG Howes. 
2ud-Lieut. JH. B, Hollings. 

. N. RB. Thompson. 
Captain C.D. Horsley 
Lieutenant G. Db Rhodes. 
2nd-Lieut R CH. Woodhouse, 
Captain G. O. Turnball. 

Lieutenant H 
L J. Torr 
S M Cookson, 

" @ W. Anderaon. 

Captain E. A. Maude. 
S.H. ule-Cole, 

Qua: Lieut. W = H.H Young. 

ye O. B. Lacey. 
Captain MR Pocock. 
Lieutenant H. M Burrows, 
Captain H. F. Whitby. 
F. W. Hunt. 

” R D. C. McLeod. 
Lieutenant T. S. Patersou. 
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Lieutenant H.S. Blane. Lieutenant R. C. Sinith. 
Pe G. M. FitzGerald. 2nd-Lieut. B. R. Mullaly. 
Major H. C. Woolridge. o H.R. Candy. 
» S.A. Cooke. Lieutenant R. Burns. 
Captain G. H. W. Mortimer. ; Captain C. W. Lyon 
Lieutenant J. B. Haines. i » A.D. Connor. 
Major J. A. Hannyngton a _F.L. Tayler. 
Captain P. C. H. Vincent. Major W. T. Gaisford. 
xy 8. Ussher. | Captain The How’ble C. H. M. St. Clair. 
Lieutenant H. P. Steel. x _K. Forbes-Robertson. 
Hf AJL, Turnbull. Lieutenant F. Anderson. 
Captain W. R. Warren. iN N.C. Ore 
2nd-Lieut. L. J. Martin. ” Re A C. Murray. 
»__T. Cooper, OW. A. A. Middleton. 
” V. ffolliott-Powell. 2nd-Licut. D. C. Mackenzie 
Captain J. Bacchus. Lieutenant K. A. N. Anderson 
Lieutenant L. BC. Tristram. ” C. J. Traill, 
1B. Clarke, » E. W. Geitt. 
oe R. R. Yalland. Captain H. J. H. Trueman. 
OM. K. Wardle. » G.R. Hughes. 
2nd-Licut. C. A. E. Chudleigh. » GW. Thompson. 
Major T. M. Drew » CG. L. Cobban, 
Captain T. Timbrell. Lieutenant J. L. Eden. 
» AL HM. Bowers. “i H.T. Craig. 
»  H.E. Lavie. Captain S, L. Philips. 
Lieutenant H. W. Festing Lieutenant A. F. Chance. 
»  E. H, Gilpin. 


II. GOLD MEDAL ESSAY COMPETITION, 1912-1913 

The Council have selected the following as the subject for the Gold Medal Eesay 
for 1912-13: - 

“Examine the application of the main principles laid down in Field Service 
Regulations I, Chapter VII (The Battle), to the conditions of a campaign in a terrain 
similar to that of Baluchistan and Afghanistan, against an army organized on modern 
principles.” 


Ill. TACTICAL SCHEMES. 

To assist officers studying tactics, tactical achemes are issued by the Council of the 
Institution, to members only, on the following terms :-- 

Rupees 5 per scheme, or Rs. 50 for a complete series of ten schemes, these charges 
including criticisms and solutions by a fully qualified officer selected by the Councils 

Two sets of schemes (10 schemes in each series), revised to 1912, are now available, 
and an entirely new series (Series VI) is in process of preparation, of which eight 
problems are ready for issue, 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and solutions must 
be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India, Simla. 


IV. MILITARY HISTORY PAPERS. 

In order to assist candidates for the Staff Colleges, and other officers, in the 
study of military history, the Council of the Institution issue, to embers only, sets 
of queations on selected campaigns. The following papers are now available :— 

(a) One set of six questions on the Waterloo Campaign. 

(6) Two sets of xix questions each on Callwell’s Small Wars. 

(ce) Two sets of six questions each on the stratexy of the Russo-Japanese War. 
(d) Three sets of six questions each on the hy 
(+) Two sets of six questions on the Afghan War, 1879 

The charge for these papers is Rs. 5 each, including cri 
officers eelected by the Council 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and solutions must 
be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India. 


vV. LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

The library catalogue revised up to lst November 1912 is now ready. Members 
requiring a copy should kindly inform the Secretary. 

Price of catalogue Re. 1, or Re 1-4-0 by V.-P.P. 
VI. INTELLIGENCE ESSAY COMPETITION. 

With reference to paragraph 12 of these notes, dated October 1912, the Exe- 
outive Committee have decide: nut to publish any of the Intelligence essays for the vresent, 
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THE ARMIES OF FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
By Capt. W. L. 0. Twiss, 9th Gurkha Rifles, 
on 28rd July 1912. 


Major-General F. J. Aylmer, V.C., C.B., in the chair. 


Tue Caairman: Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
Captain Twiss has very kindly consented to give us a lecture, the 
subject being a comparison between the French and the German 
armies. I am sure Captain Twiss will forgive me if I mention that 
whatever he says in his lecture is only his personal opinion. If 
during the lecture he should rashly declare war against France or 
Germany, it is really only to show us what might happen in such 
horrible circumstances. I have it on the highest authority in the 
last couple of days for saying that our relations with Germany at the 
eer moment are on the most friendly basis; they have never 

en better. We all know that our relations with France are of 
the best. 

Tue Lecturer: Your Excellency, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—This is a subject on which volumes could be written 
without exhausting all the matter available, and it has been a task 
of considerable difficulty to compress the lecture within the space 
of one hour, whilst omitting no points of essential interest. My 
excuse for making, the attempt is that the question of the relative 
value of the two armies is of the utmost importance to us at the 
present time, and that in the past four years I have enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities of studying the organization, tactical 
methods, and general efficiency of these armies. Since the beginning 
of 1908 I have been engaged continuously in this work, and during 
this period I have attended foreign manwuvres six times in an 
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official capacity—three times in France, twice in Germany, and 
once in Austria. On each of these occasions I was treated with 
the utmost kindness and hospitality, and I look back upon my 
visits to these foreign armies as among the most pleasant and 
instructive episodes in my life. It is inevitable that, in the course 
of my lecture, I should make certain criticisms on the French and 
German armies, and their methods; without them, my lecture would 
be colourless and of no value whatever. But I hope that it will be 
understood that such criticisms are in no way due to any hostile 
feeling against cither the French or Germans, nor that I wish 
to depreciate the value and military efficiency of these magnificent 
armies, for which I have the highest respect and admiration, whilst 
numbering many of their ofticers among my best and most valued 
friends. 

I will attempt to draw a comparison between the French and 
German armies on a number of the most important points and_ will 
conclude with a short summary and discussion as to their relative 
chances of victory in the event of a Franco-German war. 


NuMBERS. 


(a) Total German numbers.—Approximately 4,500,000 
trained men, of whom some 3} millions are between 
the ages of 21 and 38. : 

In addition, some 6,000,000 untrained or partially trained men 
available for service on mobilization, making a grand total of 10$ 
millions. 

(b) Total French naumbers.—Approximately 3,800,000 
trained men, of whom some 3} millions are between 
the ages of 21 and 39. 

The French population is under 40 millions, and is practically 
stationary ; that of Germany is 65 millions, and is increasing rapidly, 
at the rate of nearly a million a year. 

Clearly, therefore, Germany has an enormous advantage in this 
respect. In France practically every man has to be taken; the 
Germans can afford to pick and chouse, and only a comparatively 
small proportion of the total numbers available are called upon to 
join the colours each year. 

It follows that the average physique of the German soldier is 
decidedly superior to that of the Frenchman, and there are undoubt- 
edly a large number of men serving in the ranks of the French 
army who would not be accepted by the German authorities. 
On the other hand, the French people are really and entirely a 
‘nation in arms,” whilst this is hardly the case in Germany, 
where the exemptions are so numerous. 

The German army at present consists of 23 army corps, but 
under the terms of the new Army Bill, which comes into force in 
October 1912, this number will be increased to 25; in view of the 
ample supply of men available there is no reason to suppose that 
this is the limit of German expansion in this respect. 
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The French have 21 army corps, including one in Algeria, 
and a colonial army corps, the headquarters of the latter being in 
France. In 1870 Algerian troops were used with good results and 
there is every reason to suppose that a similar course would be 
adopted in the next great war. The employment of black troops 
is by no means impossible, as the Sencgalese tirailleurs are brave 
soldiers of proved value ; at some future date Morocco may furnish a 
contingent to aid the French, but this will be a matter of time. 

On mobilization, Germany could probably put into the field 
some 120—130 divisions, and France approximately 90—100. The 
British expeditionary force, be it noted, consists of 6 divisions. 


TERMS OF SERVICE. 


Compulsory service exists, of course, both in France and in 
Germany, in each case having been introduced as the result of a 
national disaster. In Prussia it was the result of Jena in 1806, in 
Austria and the South German States of the war of 1866, whilst 
true universal service was adopted in France after the débicle 
of 1870-71. In discussing the question of compulsory service for 
Great Britain, a distinguished ofticer of the German General Staff 
once said to me, “ You English will never adopt universal service ; 
other great nations have only done so as the result of a national 
disaster, and for you that will be too late.” 

In the German army the terms of service are as follows :— 

(a) Service in the Active Army.—Two years for the dis- 
mounted branches, e.g., infantry, fieldand foot artillery, 
ete. ; three years for the cavalry and horse artillery. 

Service in the Active Army Reserve—Five ycars for the 
dismounted branches; four years for cavalry and horse 
artillery. 

The total service in the active army and its reserve is there= 
fore seven years. 

There are two periods of training, not to exceed eight weeks 
each, during the period with the active army reserve. 

(b) Landwehr Service.—- 1st ban., 5 years for the dismounted 
branches; three years for cavalry and horse artillery. 
2nd ban., 6 years for the dismounted branches; 8 years 
for cavalry and horse artillery. 

The total service in the landwehr is therefore 11 years. 

There are two periods of training, not to exceed 14 days each, 
during the service in the Ist ban. of the landwehr. 

As German recruits are taken at the age of 20 or 21, and the 
service in the active army, its reserve, and the landwehr lasts for 
18 years, it follows that they are 38 or 39 years of age on the 
completion of these periods of service. 

(c) Landsturm Service.—For trained men, up to the age of 
45, i.e., from 38 or 39 to45. For untrained men, all 
of whom, from 17 to 45, are liable for service on mobili- 
zation, 
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One year Volunteers—In the German army youths up to a 
certain high educational standard, who engage to feed, clothe, and 
equip themselves during their periods of service, only serve for one 
year in the active army and are then passed on to the reserve. 
About 12,000 to 15,000 of this class join the ranks each year; in 
order not to interfere with their civilian professions, they may choose 
their own time for service between the ages of 18 and 23. Thisisa 
most important class in the German army, as a large proportion of the 
reserve officers and non-commissioned officers are obtained from it. 

In the French army all men physically fit, whatever their class 
and education, serve from the age of 20 to 45, Periods of service 
are as follows :— 


Active Army at seo + 2 years, 
Reserve of the Active Army .. rege 3 eee 
Territorial Army ... mee tet OG xy 
Reserve of the Territorial Army 6 , 


During service with the reserve of the active army, there are 
two periods of training of 23 and 17 days respectively. The men of 
the territorial army are subject to one period of training of 9 days. 

The French army, being a democratic institution, gives no 
privileges to the educated classes. All men have to serve two years 
in the ranks, unless promoted to reserve officer during that time. In 
a sense this is a disadvantage, as it is hard for gentlemen to live so 
long with the lower classes ; on the other hand, it is an incentive to 
work and gain speedy promotion to reserve officer. 

The main differences between the terms of service of the two 
armics are therefore : — 

(a) The training of the mounted troops lasts for three years 
in Germany as against only two in France. 

In this respect the Germans undoubtedly have a considerable 
advantage. It is difficult to train cavalry to efficiency in horseman- 
ship, in shock action, and in dismounted tactics in two years. The 
French undoubtedly make excellent use of their time, and work 
extraordinarily hard. But the Germans are also hard workers, 
both officers and men, and the advantage of an additional year is 
enormous. The training of French troop horses suffers to some 
extent by the want of good third-year riders to train them. 

(b) German reservists are liable to longer periods of training 
than the French. 

As a matter of fact, this isan advantage which exists mainly 
on paper. Partly owing to financial reasons, and partly owing to a 
disinclination to interfere with the men’s civilian professions, 
German reservists are seldom called out for the full periods of 
training to which they are liable. 


ORGANIZATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


Both in France and in Germany, the organization is territorial, 
except for the frontier army corps, the German guard corps, and the 
French colonial and Algerian army corps. The great advantage 
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of this territorial system is of course thab it provides excellent 
facilities for mobilization. Mobilization has attained a high standard 
of efficiency in both countries, and it may be assumed that both 
are approximately equal in this respect. If anything the Germans 
must be held to possess a slight advantage, as the French have to 
bring troops over from North Africa. The German system of the 
Kaiser as supreme War Lord and his independence of Parliamentary 
control may result in a gain of time for Germany. 

The railway systems of both countries are complete and efficient, 
although here again it is possible that the methodical thoroughness 
of the Germans may secure for them a slight superiority. A number 
of important German strategical railways lead towards the Belgian 
frontier between Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) and Tréves (Trier), and 
the military sidings all along this frontier are large and numerous. 
A great deal of activity in railway construction is being manifested 
in the region between Cologne—Aix-la-Chapelle—Tréves—Coblenz, 
which is poor and sparsely populated ; these railways could never 
pay commercially, and there can be no doubt whatever that their 
object is to enable German troops to pour through Belgium in the 
event of war with France. The interest taken by the German 
military authorities in this region is shown by the fact that a staff 
ride on a very extensive scale has recently (June) been carried ont 
there, and that the Imperial manceuvres are to be held there next 
year (1913). 

Decentralisation is greater in Germany than in France. The 
German General Statf and army corps commanders have great 
power and independence, a decided advantage. Each German 
army corps commander administers the whole of the services of 
his army corps through his staff; he submits his own estimates 
and is responsible for the proper expenditure of the money allotted 
to him. He has practically a free hand as to minor buildings, 
repairs, and stores, and is responsible to the Kaiser direct for the 
discipline, training, efficiency, and preparedness for war of all the 
troops under his command, In France army corps commanders 
have not as extensive powers, although the French system has 
become more decentralised in the last few years. 

Lastly, the Kaiser is a soldier himself, and the German Army 
is entirely controlled by real military experts ; in France the Minister 
of War is occasionally a soldier, but usually a civilian, and the army 
is under the control of civilians. It is idle to discuss which of thege 
two systems is the more likely to conduce to efticiency. 


System oF TRAINING, . fee 


The great principle of training, both in France and in Germany, 
is that every unit must be ready for mobilization by the early 
spring. Recruits join on October Ist, and are drilled and exercised 
with feverish haste throughout the winter in order to get them fit 
to enter the ranks by March. This involves a great deal of hard 
work for all ranks. 
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The German system of training is by far the more rigid of the 
two. ‘The foundation of their training is good drill and stern 
discipline. 

The French believe in elasticity and development of initiative, 
and their discipline is not nearly as stern as that of the German 
army. 

The German system inclines to driving. 

The French system inclines to leading. 

It is difficult to say which is the better system. We must 
assume that the French and Germans know their own business, and 
have selected the methods which are best suited to the national 
characteristics of their soldiers. The German system would be 
intolerable to the French, whilst it suits the more tractable and docile 
nature of the Germans. When things are not going well, one would 
be inclined to back the army with the strictest discipline. 

INranrry. 

Both are fine and efficient, in quite different ways. They 
are trained to fight against each other, in 
such a way as to make the best possible 
use of their national characteristics, The German infantryman is 
stolid and heavy, but by no incans lacks dash and energy. The 
Frenchman is more alert and enterprising, but also. more impulsive 
and excitable. 

Soon after last year’s German Imperial Manceuvres the Mili- 
tary Correspondent of the J'imes published a series of letters on 
the German army. These letters were able and extremely 
interesting, but certain of the criticisms appeared to me to be 
exaggerated and unfair. His verdict on the German infantry, for 
instance, is by no means in agreement with the opinion I have 
formed as a result of a considerable experience of German troops. 
Strict as German discipline is, it does not turn German soldiers 
into mere machines; I have always found them keen and interested 
in the operations, constantly studying maps and newspapers, and 
discussing the progress of the manwuvyres. 

ee Both are trained for fighting in large 
masses, solely for European warfare. 

The Germans favour the use of successive lines in the attack, 
usually with considerable depth. Three or four years ago extensions 
were very slight, rarely more than two or three paces; now they 
are often four or five, and sometimes six paces, and the general 
appearance of an attack, at all events in the early stages, is rather 
like that commonly scen at British mancenvres. The attack is, 
however, rather wooden and mechanical. There is little doubling 
forward and cover is not utilised as well as by our own troops. 
Covering fire is rather neglected. There appears to be too much 
desire for regularity and good alignment, not enough dash and 
initiative. Supports and reserves are often seen in vulnerable 
formations, at ranges of 2,000 yards and upwards. 


General. 
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A French attack is very different to a German one. There 
appears to be little cohesion ; there are wide gaps between various 
portions of the firing line; the formations are all different in the 
early stages—squads and sections dotted about, utilising cover, and 
commanders of units seeming to go as they please. In the prelimi- 
nary see” tthe troops usually advance in small columns of sections 
or squads—the advance by petits paquets, as the French call it. 
British officers witnessing a French attack for the first time are 
often inclined to describe French methods as too irregular, lacking 
in cohesion, and tending to hopeless confusion. This is, however, 
far from being my own opinion, nor is it that of experienced British 
officers: one of the latter, who was thoroughly acquainted with 
French tactics, compared their methods to those of a well-trained 
football team, combining well, and with perfect understanding, but 
adopting no fixed rules or regular system. 

German infantry certainly lacl: fire, as compared with the 
French, but in spite of this a German attack is an impressive thing. 
There is the evident determination of all ranks to press on and 
close with the enemy, perfect discipline, complete confidence, and 
good fire discipline. 

Both French and Germans are thoroughly imbued with the 
offensive spirit, and hate acting on the defensive. Great stress is 
hid on moral. 

German discipline is better, whilst French infantry have more 
intelligence and individuality. Both are rather inclined to underrate 
the effect of modern rifle fire. Both are well trained in bayonet 
fighting: they thoroughly believe in the bayonet, and realise that 
they must rely on the assault and charge for final victory. 

I have never seen any entrenching dene on manceuvres by 
attacking infantry. 

Germans are probably steadier than the French, as the latter 

Musketry. are inclined to be excitable. Fire dis- 
cipline is good in both armies, but more 
strict and rather better in the German army. As a large proportion 
of the men in both armies belong to rifle clubs before they join, 
and after they leave the active army, it may be assumed that. the 
general standard of marksmanship is fairly high. Neither in France 
nor in Germany are range-finders held in high esteem ; in both armies 
mekometers and 2-men range-finders are looked upon as relics of 
antiquity, and only 1-man instruments are used: although these 
are fairly accurate, officers prefer to trust to their own powers of 
judging distance. There is little firing by infantry in either army 
over 1,000 metres, and judging distance is practised a great deal 
up to this distance. 

The trajectory of both French and German rifles is low-—lower 
than that of our own weapon. The German rifle is excellent, and 
Its ammunition is superior, both in having an extremely flat 
trajectory at short ranges, and also because the bullet has a most 
deadly effect, almost like that of an expanding: bullet. The. 
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trajectory of the French “ 1)” bullet is flat, and the fixed sight may 
be used up to G00 metres against infantry and up to 800 metres 
against cavalry. 

Judging from my own experiences and those of other British 
officers, and taking the armament of the two armies into considera- 
tion, I should incline to the opinion that German rifle shooting in 
the field is likely to be superior to that of the French infantry. 

Both Germans and French are excellent marchers, in their 
different styles, and their march discipline 
is practically perfect. 

I have had considerable experience of the marching powers of 
German infantry, both in North China at the time of the Boxer 
rising in 1900-01, and on manceuvres in recent years. There can be 
no doubt that the Military Correspondent of the Times was at fault 
in his criticisms on this point. Large bodics of troops, to the 
strength of a division at all events, march from 25—30 miles on 
manceuvres in a day, besides fighting for several hours. I have 
known a Bavarian division to march for nearly 40 kilometres 
(25 miles) and then to fight for three hours, whilst after the fighting 
was over, part of the troops had to march 5 or 6 miles to reach their 
billets: they started at 2 A.M. were engaged from 1 to 4 P.M, and 
some of the troops did not get into their quarters until 7 p.m. As 
far as I could sce there were no stragglers. 

If anything, the French are even better marchers than the 
Germans. They are certainly faster, although the Germans claim 
more endurance and stamina for their own men. In 1910 a division 
marched 44 miles in two days at the Grand Manceuvres. During 
the fighting in Morocco in 1908 a small column marched 42 miles in 
22 hours, during 8 of which a fight was in progress ; another column 
marched 37 miles in 19 hours, including a 2-hours’ halt, the 
capture of a hostile camp, and a long running fight: all this on 
country roads or across country, and under a hot sun. I have often, 
when attached to Chasseurs Alpins on manceuvres, seen these 
magnificent troops and the Chasseurs & pied ending up a long day 
by marching the last couple of miles into billets at over 4 miles per 
hour. 

March discipline is excellent in both armies. Troops either 
march in fours on one side of the road, leaving the other side clear, 
or they march one rank on each side, leaving the centre clear for 
traffic. Little water is drunk on the march. In Germany there 
ig a lot of singing on the march; this is “by order” at first, but 
the men soon get to like it—it is wonderful how Germans like a 
thing when they are told to do so—and the singing is really good 
and inspirating. French soldiers do little singing but they are very 
cheery as a rule and are always “ragging” each other and cracking 
jokes, mostly improper. : 

Infantry scouting and reconnaissance are indifferent in both 
armies, reliance being placed in the mounted troops for all recon- 
naissance work. 


Marching. 
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When on the march, both French and Germans invariably 
billet or bivonac in depth; without this system their long marches 
would not be possible. Up to comparatively recent years a British 
division was supposed to be incapable of more than 124 miles in a 
day—partly at any rate because the entire division had encamped 
together. 

CavALry. 


The Germans have 103 regiments to the French 89, of the 

latter of which 10 are in Algeria. This 

i Samara slight numerical superiority will be partly 

counteracted by the addition of cyclist groups to French cavalry* 
divisions, a measure likely to be introduced shortly. 

Hitherto the German cavalry has not been organized in divi- 
sions. It is now intended to form 12 divisions, each to consist of 
6 regiments, i.¢.,24 squadrons. The French have had 8 cavalry 
divisions for some time, and now this number is to be increased to 
10, each of 6 regiments and 24 squadrons, like the German cavalry ; 
this addition will only entail an increase of 2 regiments, as the corps 
cavalry is to be reduced to 1 regiment per army corps. A cyclist 
group, 320 strong, is to be attached to each division, these cyclist 
groups being formed from 17 companies of Chasseurs & pied. 

The Germans are more inclined to the use of dismounted fire 
action than the French. Both manceuvre 
well in large bodies: the French may at 
present have some slight advantage in this respect owing to their 
organization in divisions during time of peace. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that the German cavalry have the great 
advantage of three years’ service as against the French two years. 
Last year's big French mancuvres were abandoned, with the result 
that there was no opportunity of secing whether they now intend to 
devote more attention to fire tactics. In 1910 dismounted action 
was practically entirely neglected. 

The proposed introduction of lances for all French cavalry 
belonging to divisions points to a firm and continued belief in shock 
tactics. In Germany the lance is the weapon for shock action. 

In both armies vigorous and energetic methods are advocated, 
and the great maxim is that “ cavalry is made for action, and that 
everything is excusable save inaction, which is unpardonable in a 
cavalry leader.” 

Reconnaissance work is rather better in Germany than in France ; 
the reports sent in by cavalry patrols are full and complete, but are 
often obtained as the result of reckless exposure at close ranges, 

As stated by the 7’imes’ Military Correspondent, the German 
system of holding the lances of dismounted men interferes seriously 
with the mobility of their cavalry. 

The German method of delivering messages is very good. The 
bearer of a message for an officer gallops along shouting the officer's 


Tactics. 


* Now an accomplished fact. 
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name, even if passing high officials, and is then told where the 
required officer is to be found. This saves much time, and is better 
than our system, when orderlies appear to be afraid to raise their 
voices and shout for the person they want. In both armies, more 
especially in the German army, all ranks are very good at delivering 
verbal messages and practise this a great deal. 
Both the French and German cavalry are thoroughly well 
Horses, Riding ana Mounted, and the training of their horses 
Horsemastership. is excellent; in my opinion, and in that of 
officers more competent than myself to form a judgment, both French 
and German horses, especially the latter, are superior to those of 
our own cavalry in quality, stamina, and particularly in training. 
Very few horses of under six are ever used on manwuvres, and on 
mobilization practically all the horses taken out at first would be 
over six. As regards the training of horses, of course the Germans 
have a great advantage owing to their longer term of service, which 
enables the horses to be trained by the best riders among the third- 
year men. 


Both French and Germans ride efficiently ; the Frenchman is 
a finer natural horseman than the German and, in spite of his 
shorter period of service, looks better on a horse. The horsemastership 
of both is good, and officers work very hard in both armies; many 
of them would like to play polo and hunt, but have neither sufficient 
time nor money they consider that polo and hnating, useful and 
excellent training though they undoubtedly be, are greatly overdone 
by British cavalry ofticers and that the latter are in too many cases 
inclined to put sport and amusement in the foreground, and their 
profession in the background. d 

The system of registering horses and arranging for the require- 
ments on mobilization is very good and 
complete in both countries, As the use of 
mechanical transport for the train will greatly lessen the amount of 
horseflesh to be provided, there seems to be little doubt that both 
France and Germany will be in a position to meet requirements for 
any but the most protracted war, although there may be some 
difticulty in procuring an adequate number of saddle horses to 
replace wastage. 


Horse supply. 


ARTILLERY. 


Numerically the Germans are superior to the French. A 
German army corps has 160 guns, viz, 
usually 21 batteries (6 guns each) of field 
guns and 3 of light field 4-14-inch howitzers (6 guns each), and 
4 batteries of 59-inch heavy howitzers (+ guns each). The field 
artillery is divided up amongst the divisions, each having 72 guns, 
whilst the 16 heavy howitzers are corps troops. A French army 
corps has 120 guns only, ir. 30 batteries of field guns (4 guns 
each); on the outbreak of war, batteries of heavy howitzers will be 
attached to each army. 


Numbers. 
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Both employ indirect fire at the commencement of an action, 
although the Germans preferred direct fire 
positions or merely crest cover until 1911: 
new regulations were introduced in 1910, as a result of which a great 
change took place in German methods. Both believe that the main 
object of artillery is to enable their own infantry to gain the victory ; 
both are likely to come out into the open in the final stages of a 
battle in order to use direct fire ; the co-operation of both with their 
infantry is excellent. he French practice is to tell off some of 
their batteries as infantry batteries, under the orders of infantry 
commanders : some, called counter-batterics, to deal with the hostile 
artillery ; and a few in reserve, to put in where necessary. This is 
generally known as the Percin doctrine, and was tried for the first 
time on a large scale at the Grand Manceuvres of 1910, when General 
Percin was Umpire-in-Chief. 

The French gun is at present the best in existence, and is 
decidedly superior to the German. French methods are very good 
and rapid, and the keynote of their artillery tactics is simplicity and 
rapidity of action. ‘They have been in possession of 4 quick-firing 
gun fur a longer time than any other army, and their experience 
has led them to discard all complications. They argue that complex 
methods may give good results at a practice camp, but are not 
suitable for a field of battle, where time is of primary importance. 
They do not believe in fire at long ranges asa general rule but are of 
opinion that the normal fighting ranges in European warfare will 
be from 2,000 to 4,000 yards ; they only fire at long ranges iu excep- 
tional circumstances or at specially favourable targets. ‘They do not 
rely on mechanical methods of finding the range or laying out angles 
of fire, at all events at short ranges. Nor do they aim at extreme 
accuracy of fire. They believe in rafules, and consider these sudden, 
violent, but short outbursts of fire to be the most efficient method 
of destroying the moral of the hostile troops. Batteries are very 
quick at coming into action and very quick at opening fire. 

The French believe their artillery to be vastly better than that 
of any other Power; they claim superiority over the German in 
everything except the weight of the gun, and look upon their tactics 
as far more modern and etticient. They alsoclaim a great advantage 
for 4-gun over 6-gun batteries, and say that the former give better 
results and are preferable in every way. An excellent article deal- 
ing very completely with French artillery methods appeared in the 
Army Review tor April 1912, and I can recommend this to anybody 
desirous of entering upon a more detailed study of this subject. 

The Germans deny any marked superiority of the French field 
artillery. They say that the French gun is too heavy and cannot be 
man-handlcd as easily as theirs, and they argue that any slight 
inferiority of their own field gun will be more than compensated for 
by the large numbers of howitzers they wiil put into the field. There 
can be no doubt that German artillery tactics have improved consi- 
derably in the last few years. As already stated, indirect fire is nuw 
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used. Dispersion of guns is far greater now than formerly. Inter- 
communication is chiefly by telephone and is good and complete. 
Guns are occasionally kept in reserve, but always in positions of 
readiness, in order to be able to open fire whenever required. Night 
firing is practised at artillery practice camps. On the march a large 
proportion of the guns are always well up to the front, and these 
come into action as early as possible. Light howitzers are used 
rouch like ordinary field guns. Fire discipline is good, and_ officers 
expose themselves less than was formerly the case. 

On the whole, there can be little donbt that the French field 
artillery is decidedly superior, both in muteric/ and in methods, to 
the German, but it is questionable whether this inferiority on the 
ae of the Germans will not to a very great extent be counteracted 

y their superior numbers and by their extensive use of howitzers. 

Both French and German field batteries have observation 
ladders; brauches, potato plants, etc., are often used to conceal the 
ladders, or the shields, if the latter are used without the ladder. 
The horses are good, and there is little to choose between the two 
armies in this respect; they are not up to the standard of their 
cavalry horses, nor up to that of our own field artillery. 


THREE ARMS CoMBINED. 


The keystone of both French and German tactics is the cult of 
the offensive. All teaching has this object in view, and throughout 
the army and the nation the doctrine of the offensive is preached as 
the only hope of success. Both armies firmly believe in the offen- 
sive, and both intend to adopt a vigorous offensive in war. But the 
theories of offence and the methods of attack are different, and the 
difference is so important that it is necessary for us to examine the 
principles underlying each school of thought. 

The German theory of battle is simple—to advance on a wide 
front, making use of all roads, to deploy early, to attack the enemy 
as soon as he is met, to attack him everywhere and to seek his 
flanks. These methods require little manquvring skill and com- 
pest slight information, except as to the general area occupied 

y the enemy. Their success depends mainly on numbers, vigour 
and energy, hard hitting, and mutual co-operation. The plan aims 
at envelupment, since the Germans are of opinion that a frontal 
attack will be most difficult and costly against modern firearms; the 
Germans also hope by this method of attack to impose their will 
upon the enemy and to gain the initiative. All the commander-in- 
chief can do is to make up his mind from the information at his 
disposal where the enemy is, and to set his army in motion; having 
done so, and having no powerful reserves at his disposal, he is no 
longer in a position to exercise a complete control over the battle, as 
the initiative soon passes into the hand of his subordinates. Even if 
fresh and valuable information be received, the commander-in-chief 
can do but little to alter his dispositions, and he is no longer able to 
change his plans once his army has been launched against the 
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enemy. It is, therefore, clear that the German plan presents certain 
serious objections, and a great deal depends on accurate information 
and a correct calculation of the exact area occupied by the hostile 
troops. On the other hand the German system is absolutely simple, 
and simplicity has always been the surest road to success in war; 
what has been true of past campaigns is even more likely to be the 
case in the gigantic struggles of the future, when millions of men 
will be facing each other and when the nerves of all ranks, from the 
commander-in-chief and his staff down to the private soldier, will be 
strained perilously near to breaking-point. Of course, the cult of 
initiative must be very highly developed, all ranks must be strongly 
imbued with the spirit of the offensive, discipline must be excellent, 
the co-operation of all arms must be thoroughly good, and, last not 
least, there must, be perfect loyalty among leaders. In 1870 the first 
battles of the war were brought on by the initiative of certain 
German leaders, rather against the wishes and plans of the comman- 
der-in-chief, ¢.g, Wirth, Spicheren and Mars-la-Tour ; they were won 
by the vigorous offensive methods and excellent discipline of the Ger- 
man troops, as well as by the unswerving loyalty and perfect mutual 
co-operation of the German leaders. The Japanese adopted similar 
methods with similar success in many of their Manchurian battles. 
The Germans have a firm belief in these simple and vigorous 
methods, and have made it one of the principal objects of their peace 
training to inculcate the initiative among all ranks which is necessary 
for the successful execution of their plans and theories in war. 

The French theories differ from the German in certain import- 
ant respects, althongh they are also based ona thorough belief in the 
offensive. The main point is that the French wish to be able to 
manceuvre after receipt of valuable information, and to keep the 
control of the battle in the hands of the commander-in-chief as long as 
possibie. With this object in view, they avoid premature deployment, 
maintain a strong gencral reserve, and keep their forces ina formation 
that will enable them to strike an overwhelming blow at some vul- 
nerable point in the hostile line of battle. For the successful execu- 
tion of this plan, good and early information is indispensable. Until 
quite recently, the French hoped to acquire this information by means 
of a strategical advanced guard, a strong force of all arms pushed out 
well to the front of the main army. This idea met with a great 
deal of opposition, and now it is probable that the French will trust 
mainly to their cavalry and air craft to secure the necessary inform- 
ation regarding the enemy’s movements. 

The great advantage of the French theory is that. if his inform- 
ation is good, the commander-in-chief, having retained control, is in 
a, position to deal a crushing blow at the enemy; his plans are made 
with full knowledge,and there should be no chance of his stroke falling 
in theair. The French methods may be facilitated by superior informe 
ation from air craft, which are likely to play a great part in the next 
great war. This superior information and greater clearness seems 
rather likely to be more in favour of the French than of the German 
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system, as the latter works almost equally well in the fog of war. On 
the other hand, there is the great danger that the commander-in-chief 
will delay too long in forming his plan, and may make up his mind 
too late, with the ultimate result of losing the initiative. If he 
forms his plan too early, without sufficient information, he abandons 
the advantages conferred on the German system by their spirit of 
offensive and initiative, and gives up the chances of brilliant success 
aimed at by the French ideas: if, on the other hand, he delays in 
making up his mind until the hostile attack is in full swing, he will 
probably be crushed before he has time. to carry out his plan of 
counter-attack. 

This is likely to be excellent in both armies. A most valuable 

Co-operation ofallthroe factor in this is the system of constant 
arma. attachments of officers to other arms through- 
out the service, commanding units of other arms and taking the 
utmost interest in them. These attachments are for periods of up 
to nine months, and are really ‘ postings,” rather than attachments: 
during this period, officers are treated exactly as ofticers actually 
belonging to the unit, and on manwuvres one often sees a cavalry 
ofticer commanding a battery, an infantry officer leading a squadron, 
and so on: officers of one arm do not look on the other arms as a 
“different show” which doesn’t concern them, a regrettable attitude 
which was until recent years taken up by many British officers. 

MacuinE GUns. 

The great importance of machine guns is fully realised by both 
countries. 

In Germany the organization is in companies or batteries ‘for 
cavalry) of 6 guns each, commanded by a captain. At present every 
other infantry regiment has a company, so that cach infantry brigade, 
of which there are 108 in peace, has a company, i.e., there are 6 guns 
per 6 battalions, an average of 1 gun per battalion. When the 
distribution is complete, each regiment (3 battalions of 4 companies 
each) is to have a machine gun company; this is called the 18th 
company of the regiment, and is really treated as a special arm, 
almost solely as a support to the infantry. 

There are also 16 batteries for employment with the cavalry, 
each division of which is to have a battery in war. 

In the French army the organization is in sections of 2 guns, 
each battalion to have a section. As this distribution is practically 
completed, the French are numerically ahead in machine guns. 
However, this superiority was never likely to last for any length 
of time, and the new German Army Bill has now provided for the 
necessary increase to one company of 6 guns per regiment, so that 
the numerical strength of the two armics in machine gurs will soon 
be equal. The new guns will probably be supplied in the course of 
1912-13. 

The German machine gun companies are manned by picked 
officers and men, and are good andjthoroughly efficient. They are 
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sub-divided into 3 sections of 2 guns each, commanded by a subaltern, 
but are generally kept concentrated; however, although German 
opinion tends to favour concentration of the entire company in the 
majority of cases, this is by no means an invariable rule, and on 
manwuvres machine gun companies may comparatively often be 
seen with a section detached on a special mission, and occasionally 
all 3 sections working independently. The allowance of practice 
ammunition is very large, and a number of spare men are trained to 
take the place of casualties in the ranks of the machine gun com- 
panies in time of war. In fact, German machine gun companies 
constitute a formidable arm, manned as they are by real experts, 
officers as well as non-commissioned ofticers and men. Their drill 
and discipline, rapidity of coming into action, and general methods, 
are excellent. 

The French employ their machine guns with considerable skill, 
and their utilisation of cover is decidedly good. ‘They aim mainly 
at invisibility and surprise action, and are very careful to avoid their 
guns being overwhelined by artillery or caught under close rifle fire. 
Guns are usually kept back at first, and are rarely pushed forward 
into the firing line in the early stages of the action. They are 
practically always employed in pairs, the guns fairly close to each 
other, considered as a kind of concentrated infantry. French 
opinion is generally opposed to the grouping together of machine 
gun sections, as they consider the target thus offered to be too large, 
and have not forgotten the lessons of 1870-71 in this respect. Their 
guns are carried on pack ponies or mules, unlike the German, which 
are on carriages. Neither approve of long distance fire, and rarely 
fire at ranges of over 1,000 yards, execpt at a very favourable target. 


AERONAUTICS. 

The Germans have deprived the French of the lead they former- 

ly had in this respect, and are now slightl 

Perele: me of their wale In all there are oie 
25 dirigibles built or building in Germany, of which the State owns 
8, whilst 3 or 4 more are building. In 1910 dirigibles had to a great 
extent lost favour in Germany, owing to the successes of the 
aeroplanes, but in 1911 a lot of improvements were made, and a 
number of successful performances recorded, with the result that the 
military authorities are again taking a more lively interest in them. 
The Zepplin (rigid) and Parseval qnon-rigid) types are the most 
favoured at present, 

The French have a total of about 20—21 dirigibles in the 
country, built or building, of which 9 are owned by the State and 6 
more are building. Asa general rule, however, they are not equal to 
the German airships in size, speed, or general efticiency. However, 
the French do not intend to abandon the use of airships, and an 
oficial pronouncement has recently been made to the effect that 
it is intended to kcep up an establishment of 23 dirigibles in the 
French army, 
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In aeroplanes the French are at present vastly ahead of the 
Germans, and are likely to retain their lead, 
for a year or two at least. On the other 
hand, the Germans are certain to make a great eflort to get at least 
on level terms with their rivals in the course of the next few years. 
We must remember that in motors, as in dirigibles, France led the 
way, but has since been caught up. The (iermans are a very 
thorough and capable nation, and, having realised the value and 
importance of aeroplanes, will work extremely hard at them. As 
regards the relative suitability of French and Germans as flying 
men, the Military Correspondent of the Zimes made the follow- 
ing remark about the Germans, with which, however, I am not 
altogether in agreement :—"'The service of aeroplanes, like that of 
quick-firing artillery, is not well suited to large bodies and slow 
minds.” 

Both nations are at present in favour of the use of aeroplanes 
for reconnaissance only, and there appear to be no definite plans for 
offensive action. A good deal of attention is, however, being 
devoted to bomb-dropping and also to the attack of hostile machines. 
Numerous trials and experiments are being made in both countries, 
but strict secrecy is maintained regarding them, with the result that 
little information is available. 

The German air troops consist of three Prussian battalions, 
including Saxon and Wiirttemberg sections, and a Bavarian detach- 
ment, the whole under an Inspector. The total peace strength of 
these air troops, including the Bavarians, is about 90 officers and 
1,100 men, besides a number of officers learning to tly or undergoing 
training as observers. ‘The total number of aeroplanes in Germany 
is probably somewhere near 200, of about a dozen different types, 
of which 5 or 6 are excellent, and practically equal to the French. 
The Government now owns some 50 machines, but many more have 
been ordered. ‘The number of pilots is about 150, of whom some 50 
are officers. It is intended to make use of civilian pilots in war, 
with officers as observers. A number of ofticers are constantly 
undergoing courses of training, some as pilotsand some as observers. 
Every military aeroplane is to carry a trained observer. Monoplanes 
are rather more popular than biplanes, and most of the best Hights 
have been made on them. 

Eight aeroplanes, 4 on each side, were used at Imperial 
Maneuvres last year (1911), and the officer observers sent in 
exccllent reports, although the aeroplanes flew rather too low as a 
rule. However, the Kaiser was very pleased, complimented the 
aviators, and bestowed decorations upon them. Dirigibles were also 
used. 

The utmost encouragement is at present being given in Ger- 
many to aviators, both military and civilian. There are numerous 
flying weeks all over the country, at which large prizes are given. 
Military otticers receive extra pay, accelerated promotion, decorations, 
and other rewards. Prince Henry, the Kaiser's brother, is himself 
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a certified pilot. A sum of over £1,000,000 will be spent on 
aeronautics during the course of 1912. 

It is quite impossible to give even approximately accurate 
figures regarding the number of aeroplanes and pilots in France, as 
these numbers are constantly increasing. It may, home sets be 
accepted as fairly certain that there are somewhere near 2,000 flying 
machines in France, with nearly 1,000 pilots, of whom from 200—300 
are military officers or non-commissioned officers. A large number 
of officers and non-commissioned othcers have moreover been 
trained as observers. At the beginning of 1912 the Government 
owned abont 240 machines, and a lot more had been ordered as 
the result of last year’s trials. It is likely that there will be over 
500 State-owned machines by the end of 1912, whilst it is intended 
to add no less than 400 more in the course of 1913. Approximately 
£1,300,600 will be spent by Government on aeronautics during 
1912, in addition to which private subscriptions have realised nearly 
4 million francs, 

Aeroplanes did excellent service on manwuvres, both in 1910 
and 1911, and the utmost enthusiasm prevails in France over these 
successes, as it is hoped that this superiority over Germany will give 
the French an important advantage in the next great war. Every 
encouragement is given to aviators: prizes, rewards, promotion, 
decorations, extra pay, notoriety, and the honour and glory so dear 
to a Frenchman’s heart. 

There are now some 50 —60 training schools in France, generally 
managed by the manufacturing firms and attended by pupils from 
nearly every country in the world. There are 8 or 10 military 
schools, and one is tu be started in Algeria. 

ENGINEERS. 

There are in the French army 20 battalions of engineers, 
including air troops. In war these expand into ficld companies, 
pontoon companies, engineer parks, engineer trains, air companies, 
telegraph and railway companies. 

The German engineer corps proper is almost entirely confined 
to fortress work and the construction and maintenance of permanent 
fortifications. 

The pioneers currespond to our field companies and bridging 
trains. There are at present 29 battalions of pioneers, which 
number is to be increased to 31 under the terms of the new Army 
Bill. These pioneer battalions expand on mobilization into field 
companies, bridge and siege trains. They are ellicient troops, consist- 
ing mainly of artisans and skilled mechanics ; most of the men are 
said to be social democrats. The ofticers are not of as high class as 
in the rest of the army: they enjoy the reputation of possessing 
considerable theoretical knowledge and little practical ability, as 
evidenced by the following couplet :— 


“Der Pionicr, der Pionier, das ist der Mann, 
Der alles weiss, und yar nichts kann.” 
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TRAIN, CoMMUNICATION Troops, AND MECHANICAL TRANSPORT. 

In peace the French have 72 companies of train, in war 
expanding into supply columns, supply parks, ficld batteries, and 
transport companies, whilst they furnish personnel for medical 
units, remount depots, cattle parks, etc. 

The service of communications is almost entirely in the hands of 
the engincers, who, as already stated, furnish air troops and the 
telegraph and railway eompanies. 

As regards mechanical transport, this was used with considerable 
success at the Grand Manceuvres in 1910, when the entire trans- 
port of the Blue Army, excepting the first line transport, was 
mechanical. There are some 40,000 motor-cars in France, as well 
as nearly 20,000 vehicles used for commercial purposes. In July 
1910, however, it was stated in an official paper that there were 
only some 1,500 motor lor which the army could use in war, 

The German train consists of 28 battalions in time of peace, 
expanding in war to supply columns, supply parks, bearer companies, 
field hospitals, field bakery columns and remount depdts. The 
new Army Bill provides for an increase of two battalions. 

The German communication troops are under a separate In- 
spector-General, and include railway and telegraph troops, the air 
battalion, and a mechanical transport battalion. 

The railway troops consist of six Prussian and two Bavarian 
battalions, on mobilization forming construction, tratlic, and workmen 
companies. 

Telegraph troops consist of four Prussian battalions, cach with a 
wireless company, and two Bavarian companies. On mobilization 
these troops are broken up into a number of detachments for army 
corps, headquarters of armies, and reserve divisions, as well as 
for the line of communications, A fifth Prussian battalion is being 
added by the new Army Bill. 

A mechanical transport battalion of three companies has lately 
been formed, and is under the same Inspector as for the air 
battalions. There is also a Bavarian detachment. 

The number of power-traction vehicles and automobiles available 
in Germany is now roughly as follows :— 


7] 


Power-traction vehicles .. between 38,000 and 4,000 
Automobiles ey ane ef 25,000 ,, 30,000 
Motor-cycles iy 25,000 


665 motor-traction vehicles were in 191] subsidised by the German 
military administration, at a cost of £165,000, the value of the 
vehicles being £700,000, 


MANCEUVRES, {BILLETS AND Bivouacs, 


Both in France and in Germany the.utmost importance is 
attached to manwaivres. Vield training generally begins early in 
May, and lasts until the middle or end of July, when the training 
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and manceuvre period commences. Regimental and _ brigade 
training and field firing occupy the remainder of July and the 
greater part of August. Towards the end of August, or early in 
September, divisional training and manwuvres begin and are usually 
over by about the middle of September, Army corps mangeuvres 
bring the season’s training to a close, except in the case of 
troops taking part in German Imperial or French Grand 
Manceuvres. 

Very great interest is taken by the inhabitants in these 
manwuvres, especially in Germany. German troops are usually 
billeted on the inhabitants, by whom they are thoroughly well 
treated and heartily welcomed in all parts of the country. In many 
districts work is practically at a standstill during the more interest- 
ing part of the operations, when the entire population turns out 
to follow the troops, whatever the hour of starting and whatever 
the weather. In Great Britain the only parallel to this is found in 
the enthusiasm displayed by the public for league football matches, 
German infantry bivouac occasionally, but never have to sleep in the 
open ; every man carries a small bit of tent, weighing about 14 Ibs., 
and they put these together and form shelters by squads or sections. 
Plenty of straw and firewood is provided on these occasions, which 
are pre-arranged. Mounted troops practically never bivouac, and 
horses are always brought in under cover at night, except in very 
unusual circumstances, 

French troops are nearly always billeted on mancenvres, and 
are invariably well received by the inhabitants. Until a few years 
ago the interest displayed by the local population was 
markedly less than in Germany, but in the last year or two a change 
has come over France ; the army is far more popular than it was, 
great enthusiasm is now shown by all classes, and the welcome 
given to troops on manceuvres is far warmer than formerly, The 
infantry carry no tents, with the result that troops bivouac less 
frequently than the Germans. 

In both countries the system of billeting has been brought 
Practically to perfection, and both armies will make extensive use 
of it in war. 


Starr AND LEADERSHIP, 


The German General Staff possess great power in the army. 
The system of selection and the amount of competition afford ample 
guarantee that its members should be thoroughly able men. There 
is little jealousy outside, as the presence of real merit is recognised, 
and this in spite of the fact that the Ceneral Staff enjoy great 
advantages as regards promotion : for example, a General Staff officer 
becomes major about 6 years earlier than a regimental officer. The 
influence of the General Staff throughout the army is very great, 
and it does enormous service by spreading sound doctrines, and 
by keeping the army supplied with a constant current of modern 
ideas and principles. General Staff officers are required to keep in 
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close touch with troops, and must never lose their energy and 
activity; there are few stout officers on the German General Staff. 
The confidence felt by the entire army in the General Staff is very 
great, and is an invaluable asset. 

One of the main reasons for the power of the General Staff 
is the strong and unassailable position of its Chief. His is a per- 
manent post (Moltke was Chief of the General Staff for 31 years), 
and he enjoys great independence, being responsible to the Crown 
alone. In war he is practically Commander-in-Chief, although nomi- 
nally only Chief of the Staff to the Kaiser’ The present Chief of the 
yeneral Staff is Field-Marshal Count von Moltke, nephew of the 
famous German general, and he has held the post for 7 years. 

Until quite recently, the French General Statf were overbur- 
dened with administrative duties and unable to carry ont their 
proper duties completely and efticiently. This is now no longer 
the case, but it will be some time before the French General Staff 
can be expected to exercise the influence and wield the power 
possessed by the German General Staff. 

On the whole, therefore, the Germans may justly lay claim to 
superiority in the matter of their staff. In the field their staff 
work is likely to be slightly more thorough and perfect than the 
French, although the latter has greatly improved and is now very 
good and intelligent. 

Another most important point is that of leadership, with special 
feference to mutual co-operation between commanders in the field. 
The Germans believe their leaders to be more loyal to each other 
than the French, and point to the lessons of 1870, when so many 
disasters were caused by the want of loyalty and co-operation 
between the French generals. The latter have often shown a ten- 
dency towards political intrigue, and this is a most dangerous thing ; 
they have allowed their ambition to exceed their sense of duty and 
patriotism, and have played for their own hand, usually with dis- 
astrous consequences to the canse of their country. There is reason 
to believe that French leaders have improved in this respect, but 
if not, the defect is a serious one, which may well lead to defeat and 
final disaster. Recent wars have borne out the teachings of 1870 
with regard to this most important matter, and have afforded ample 
evidence of the ruinous effects of jealousy among officers of all ranks 
and arms, and more especially among the higher leaders. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN TROOPS. 


A wide gulfexists between German officers and their men, and 
the existence of this gulf is considered 
essential for the maintenance of discipline. 
For instance, until quite recently, it was an unheard of thing for 
oficers to play any game with their men, or to join in any of their 
amusements. Even now it is an extremely rare thing, and is 
discouraged by almost all the senior officers. In North China, during 
the Boxer troubles in 1900-1901, I played a lot of football with the 


Officers. 
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Germans, but only one officer could be induced to play, a Hanoverian, 
and quite a useful player: most German officers, to whom I tell 
this story nowadays, appcar to doubt my veracity, quite politely, as 
they know the intense feeling obtaining 10—12 years ago against any 
familiar intercourse with the men. 

The early education of the German officer is very thorough and 
complete, and he joins his regiment far more highly educated than 
the young British officer. After that, however, unless he is one of 
the few to go to a colony, or unless he passes into the Staff College, 
he is condemned to the routine of regimental life for some 15 or 16 
years asa subaltern. He has not got the opportunities of varied 
service all over the world that our officers enjoy. Some people are 
of opinion that life in a British or Indian regiment becomes mono- 
tonous aftera time. However that may be, it is infinitely worse 
for the German officer, who has a large fresh batch of recruits to 
train each year for 15 years as a subaltern, and for 10 or 12 more as 
a captain ; (in Germany recruits are trained by the company comr 
manders in the companies, and not by the adjutant as in the Indian 
army). It is therefore inevitable that he must become something 
of a machine and lose individuality. And there cun be no doubt 
that many German regimental officers, especially in small stations, 
incline to become dull and narrow-minded; they have a decided 
tendency to put on flesh and, although zealous and highly instructed 
in their professional duties, are by no means ideal or inspiring leaders 
of men. Although some go in for shooting, they play no games asa 
Tule, except a little mild tennis, and spend a lot of their time in 
restaurants. The young German officers are, however, showing a 
great improvement in this respect; without exaggerating and over, 
doing their love of sport, they ure far more energetic than the older 
generation ; a good many of them are keen shikaris, whilst they go 
in for other sports to a fair extent, such as swimming, skating, and 
ski-ing (as well as the pursuit of the fair sex). The senior captains 
are perhaps the worst officers in the German army, as such a large 
proportion cannot be promoted any further: men of 45 to 50 years 
of age, most of them with little hopes of promotion, they cannot 
be expected to be dashing leaders of men. The more senior officers, 
colonels, generals, and staff officers are of a very different type : keen 
and ambitious soldiers, devoted to their profession, active in body 
and mind, highly trained and imbued with similar doctrines and 
intense loyalty to Kaiser and country, they will compare well with 
any others in the world. q : 

The general feeling among German officers is that, in the event 
of Germany’s success ina great war, the country defeated and 
conquered by them should be treated with harshness, and that such 
severe terms should be imposed as to prevent that country from ever 
rising again to give any trouble or to be in any way dangerous to 
Germany. IfGreat Britain happened to be this country, she is 
undoubtedly likely to be treated with particular severity, with 
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a result that-she would descend to the position of @ second-rate 
ower. : 

The average non-commissioned officer, especially in North 
‘ Germany, is a somewhat hard and unsym- 
ofenrcommissioned pathetic martinet in all matters relating to 
: duty, although there are many exceptions. 
He is well educated, highly trained, and thoroughly well versed in 
all the details of his work, but is rarely either quick or resourceful. 
He has his men completely in hand, and isa great help to his 
officers.. The .rumerous cases of ill-treatment of soldiers have 
decteased considerably of late years, although they have by no 
means ceased. ; 

These remarks apply mainly to the re-engaged inen and pro- 
fessional soldiers, who form the backbone of the non-commissioned 
ranks. The remainder consist of men promoted during their two or 
three years’ service, and of one year volunteers promoted after a few 
months with the colours; the standard of education and intelligence 
of these men is generally higher than that of the long-service 
non-commissioned officers, but they are too young and inexperienced 
to have the control over the men possessed by the others. 

The character of the average German recruit when he joins is 

mild and docile. He has an innate and 

Rank: snd Ble: intense respect for everything in the shape 
of authority, and fervent loyalty and devotion to the Fatherland. 
The hard work and harsh treatment in the ranks stiffen him, and at 
the end of two years he is a greatly changed being; he has grown 
from a boy toa man: his physique has improved immensely, his 
character has hardened, and he has gained confidence and self- 
reliance. Some men suffer from their treatment, and a few leave 
the army with hatred for the service, but there can be no doubt 
that the manhood of Germany is enormously strengthened and 
improved by their system of compulsory service. 

The physique of the German scldier is good ; he is cheerful and 
enduring, an excellent marcher, he has a strong sense of duty, and 
isimbued with a spirit of implicit and unreasoning obedience to 
orders. He is intensely patriotic, and, even if he is a social 
democrat, his socialism will not prevent him from fighting well, and 
doing his duty to the best of his ability ; he is a German first and 
a socialist afterwards. He is a brave and plucky fighter, perhaps 
without much dash or individuality, although by no means a 
machine ; he is thoroughly confident in his leaders and in his army, 
imbued with the spirit of the offensive, stubborn and ready to give 
unhesitating obedience to his superiors, and at all times to go 
wherever he is sent and to do whatever he is told to do. 

The German army is by no means perfect, and its methods of 
train’ng may result in heavy losses and rude surprises in the opening 
battles of a great campaign, but it is nevertheless a most formidable 
engine of war, the strength and efficiency of which its adversaries 
- should be careful not to under-estimate. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH Troops. 


French officers are real professional soldiers, highly trained, keen, 
and efficient. They are not of such high 
social class as the German officers, and do 
not occupy the same commanding position in society. They lost 
caste to a considerable extent during the Dreyfus case, but have 
recovered much of the lost ground in the last few years. Of course 
France is a very democratic country, and it would not be possible 
for one particular class to be considered superior to all others; mone 
counts for so much in any democracy, and the French officer class is 
extremely poor. 

The French officer is in general more intelligent than the 
German, for he has to lead his men and not to drive them; this 
keeps his brain more active. He is very hard-worked and hag 
little time for recreation ; he does not incline to stoutness quite as 
much as the German officer, but is not physically as fit or active as 
the British officer. " 

The chief weaknesses of the French corps of officers are—(1) 
Their dual origin, more than half having passed through the ranks. 
Those coming from the cadet schools are more highly educated and, 
although fewer in numbers, occupy most of the best billets and 
highest positions. Hence a certain amount of jealousy and discord ; 
(2) a tendency to politics. Frenchmen are born politicians, and 
there has always been a tendency for officers to dabble in politics, a 
dangerous thing. German officers have little or no politics, excep 
a hatred for social democracy. 

The French non-commissioned officer is highly trained, well 

educated, and generally ambitious, as he pro- 
omBgommissioned bably hopes to get a commission sooner or 

later. ‘he adjudant, or warrant officer, 
is the link between officers and non-commissioned officers, and is 
generally a most useful person, although he often does not make 
a brilliant officer on promotion, owing to his being too old for his 
rank. ‘The non-commissioned officer has rather a difficult task, for 
the French soldier is a very different person to deal with than the 
German. Onthe whole, the French non-commissioned officer has 
less influence over his men than the German, especially those 
promoted during their two years’ colour service. 

The French soldier is active in body and mind, intelligent and 

energetic, sober and abstemious, a good 

Rash end ale: marcher and keen fighter. He is of an 
independent character and critical nature ; he is apt to criticise his 
leaders and the conduct of operations, and hates inaction at all times. 
When he likes and respects his superiors, he is capable of great 
things; when he mistrusts them and doubts their military efficiency, 
he has a tendency to become sullen and even insubordinate. He 
isa “handy man” in the field, and understands how to take care 
of himself; nearly every Frenchman is a good cook. The physique 
of the French soldier is not quite up to that of the German, who is 
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really a picked man, but French infantry have in the past performed 
wonderful feats of endurance, and will do so again, provided they are 
well led. 

French troops may not altogether appeal to our idea of smart- 
ness ; they are rarely well dressed, their clothes usually fit badly, 
they often look untidy, and a stranger ignorant of their real charac- 
ter might be led to compare them unfavourably to British or 
German troops. Such a comparison would be foolish and unjust; 
no idea can be formed of the value of French troops except by seeing 
them at work in the field, where they show their true qualities. 

A good point of the French soldier is his capacity of doing a 
hard day’s work on a little food. He usually has a cup of coftee 
and a piece of bread when he gets up, and can keep going a long 
time on this. There is much less drinking in the French than in 
the German army. In 1908 I once asked a Bavarian soldier what 
was the largest amount of beer he had ever drunk in one day. 
He said “37 pints” and asserted that he had not been drank in 
the proccss ; German officers have assured me that this performance, 
although creditable, was by no means abnormal. 

French discipline is not up to that of the British or German 
armies, and it is quite possible to conceive it breaking down to 
some extent under the strain of reverses. On the other hand, 
Germans and Englishmen are rather apt to misunderstand French 
methods, hey are not as bad as they might occasionally be 
thought to be; the mechanical precision and accuracy of German 
infantry are lacking, but would not suit the French any more than 
their free elasticity of movement would be suitable to the Germans. 
French soldiers have to be led, not driven. Unlike in Germany, 
where the soldier is taught to respect the rank and uniform of his 
superiors above all things, the French soldier is inclined to respect 
the man rather than the coat he wears. 

The French soldier is a vain person, who likes “showing off” 
and being patted on the back. Napoleon understood this very 
fully, and was constantly publishing orders praising his “ incompar- 
able troops,” telling them what he wanted done, and explaining 
that he was asking them to do wonders, but had every confidence in 
his soldiers and knew they would not fail him. This is exactly the 
sort of treatment a Frenchman likes, and Napoleon's troops certainly 
achieved the well-nigh impossible for him. 

The evil effects of anti-militarism and socialism are much less 
apparent than formerly, and things have steadily improved in this 
respect. 

Sport has of late years made great strides in France and in the 
French army, perhaps to some extent owing to the entente cordiale, 
and has had most beneficial results. : 


REwaTIVE FIGHTING VALUE OF FRENCA AND GERMAN TROOPS. 


Speaking very generally, the question resolves itself into one 
of French intelligence and initiative against German discipline and 
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training. The French are not without discipline, however, nor the 
Germans without intelligence. 

The physique of the Germans is superior to that of the French 
owing to the larger number of men at their disposal, from whom 
they can pick and choose, whilst the French have to take practically 
everybody. Still, the French are well up to their work, although 
there may be rather more stragglers in French than in German 
columns. 

In the German army there are certain non-German elements— 
Poles, Alsacians, Lorrainers, and Danes. This is a slight dis- 
advantage. The value of the French army corps varies a good 
deal, those from the south being more intelligent than the north- 
erner, but of inferior physique as a rule. The French, in their 
anxiety to keep up their contingents, have been obliged to take 
a number of Apaches and bad characters, although the worst of 
these are sent to the African Light Infantry and to disciplinary 
companies. 

It is often asserted that German troops cannot bear heavy 
losses and will be unable to stand a scrious reverse. I am of 
opinion that this accusation is without justification, and that the 
Germans will go on fighting stolidly and stubbornly, in spite of 
early checks, which it is highly probable they may receive. It is 
true that they behaved badly in 1806, after Auerstedt, when the 
Prussian army melted away before Napoleon’s vigorous pursuit; 
since that time, however, the German nation has undergone an 
immense change for the better, the result of a hundred years of 
universal military service, a system which has done so much to 
* develop and strengthen the physical and moral qualities of the 
whole of the German race that they have good reason to be confident 
in their power to face even defeat and disaster with steadfast 
calmness and courage. 

As regard the non-commissioned ranks, a slight superiority 
must be accorded to the Germans, whose control over their men is 
undoubtedly greater than that of French non-commissioned officers. 

In respect to the officers, a comparison is difficult. Both are 
very good and efficient. 


The German officer is of higher class, is well up to his work, 
and has great power over his men. The French officer is more 
intelligent, has rather more general experience, knows his work 
perfectly, and also has a good deal of control over his men. 


The German corps of officers is more homogeneous than the 
French; the latter includes so large a proportion of rankers, many 
of whom are of different class to the others. Political influences also 
make themselves felt to a certain extent among French ofticers, a 
bad point. No German officer has a vote, nor may he interfere in 
politics, except that he is bound to do everything in his power to 
combat Socialism. 


German officers are better linguists than the French. Both 
are thorough professional soldiers, with no thought of leaving the 
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service until they are compelled to do so; German officers are more 
inclined to leave, as their high position in society gives them better 
chances of marrying money, ad they are far more “ chased” by rich 
ladies than are French officers. There is little “ grousing ” or 
grumbling among either corps of officers; their pay has recently been 
raised, and the system of pay is excellent in both armies, being in 
proportion to their length of service in each rank, or of total service. 

Neither French nor Germans are equal in physique or activity 
to British officers. 


Miuitary Spirit, Mora, AND PATRIOTISM. 


In Germany the military spirit and moral are very high indeed. 
Every man is proud to be a soldier, and the nation is educated and 
brought up on glorious traditions. Everybody either remembers 
1866 and 1870, or constantly hears parents and relations talking 
about these great deeds and famous victories. The confidence 
reposed by Germans in their army is intense, so great as to be almost 
a danger. 

Patriotism is fervent, and all the States, North German and 
South German, will go together in case of war. It is true that the 
Bavarians cordially dislike the Prussians, whilst the latter rather 
despise the former, but this will not affect their loyal co-operation 
in war. There is deep earnestness throughout the army, and its 
value and importance to the German people and Empire are fully 
realised, both by soldiers and civilians. 

In France, the moral was very low a few years ago, eg., in 
1904 and 1905, but things are quite different now. Frenchmen are 
tired of constantly being bluffed and bullied by Germany, and were 
ready and eager to fight last year. The certainty felt by them that 
we should assist them loyally and whole-heartedly with all our avail- 
able forces, by sea and on land, has the effect of raising their moral 
immensely. 


RevaTive CHANceEs OF VICTORY OF FRANCE AND GERMANY IN A 
WAR BETWEEN THOSE NATIONS. 


It is difficult, and needs a great deal of study and experience, 
to draw a useful and trustworthy comparison between the value and 
efficiency of the French and German armies. I have attempted to 
show the physical-differences, 7.¢., as regards numbers, armament, 
equipment, etc., and also the moral factors which point to success ip 
war, as far as they can be judged from seeing these armies at work in 
time of peace. 

On the whole, it would appear that the Germans should have 
the better chance of victory when it comes to the great test. The 
‘balance is certainly in their favour. 

But-we must remember that, although numbers, armament 
‘and training are of great value, moral is of even higher importance. 
The nation that goes to war in a good cause, anxious to fight, hating 
the enemy and longing to crush him, starts with an euormous 
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advantage. As regards the keenness of the nation on war, the French 
had the advantage last year. They still want vengeance for 1870, 
Gambetta’s saying “ Always think of it: never speak of it” ig still 
remembered, although it would hardly be true to say that the French 
obey the latter half of the behest. On the other hand, the Germang 
have no particular animosity against the French ; the feeling is rather 
one of contempt, but their hatred is mainly directed against us. The 
heart of the nation would be in a war against Great Britain, toa far 
greater extent than against the despised French. 

There is the old and hackneyed maxim of Napoleon, “ The 
moral is to the physical as three is to one.” He said it of French 
troops, and it remains absolutely true of French troops. Moral meane 
& vast deal to the French; if they believe in their leaders and are 
confident of victory, they have an excellent chance of victory ; if they 
feel no special keenness for the war, and if they are doubtful of 
success, they will certainly lose. 

In the next great war, much—almost everything—will depend 
on the spirit in which the French enter upon the campaign. A few 
yenrs ago, in 1904—1906, they would have been beaten before the 
war began; last September, the French army and nation were very 
different, and would have been a hard nut to crack. . 

It is now nearly 100 years ago since the power of Napoleon was 
finally crushed at Waterloo. Barely 25,000 British troops took part 
in this great battle: the remainder were Germans, Hanoveriana, Dutch 
and Belean, Our present expeditionary force is not large, but it is 
very efficient, and its strength at all events exceeds 150,000 men. 

Sume 20 years ago, and even until more recent yearr, the 
British army counted for very little in Europe. It was looked upon 
as a peace army, totally unready for any war, the rank and file 
recruited by hunger and crime from the dregs of the nation; the 
officers an idle and inefficient band of oper ong amateurs, com- 

letely devoid of any professional keenness or military knowledge. 
Bonet said, “If the British army dares to set foot on German soil, 
I will send for the police and have them locked up.” This was the 
general opinion until a few years ago. But in the last 8 or 10 years 
the reputation of our army has been rising steadily, and foreigners 
are at last beginning to take us seriously, although they still say 
that our officers care too much for sport and amusement and too 
little for their profession. Anyhow, last summer the leading 
French military newspaper—" La France Militaure”—said that, for 
its size, the British regular army was the most efficient in Kurope. 
It did not mention the territorial army—nor will I. 

The question therefore arises—and it is one of immense import- 
ance—Is this British regular army or rather striking force large 
enough to make an appreciable difference in a great continental war ? 

fn answering this question, I should first of all like to emphasise 
the fact that 1 do not consider a great European war to be inevitable. 
Last year a war between Great Britain and France on the one hand 
and Germany on the other appeared to very many people throughout 
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Europe to be a practical certainty It is to be hoped that such a 
ruinous struggle, with its awful loss of life and incalculable damage 
to trade and national prosperity, may be avoided, and it is quite 
eertain that the British Government will do its best to maintain 
peace, as no sane Englishman desires war with Germany. 

If, however, Great Britain were reluctantly compelled to take. 
part in a European war, the intervention of the British expeditionary 
force on forcign soil might well decide the issue of the campaign. 
We must remember that the first-line troops of France and Germany 
will, when they meet in the first great shock, not number very much 
more than a million, or 1} million each. And they will be more or 
less equal in point of numbers. The German numerical superiority, 
will not make itself felt much at the beginning of the campaign ; 
they must leave something on their eastern frontier. ; : 
+1, The answer to my question is given by the French themselves, 
ag so often expressed in the writings of their leading soldiers and 
inilitary experts. They say frankly that they would like a larger 
reinforcement than of 150,000 men: in 10 years’ time, 150,000 men 
will he inadequate. But they do not despise the British expedition~ 
ery force with its 150,000 men, and realise that they may make a 
tremendous difference. - 
:., A body of 150,000 magnificent troops, led by good officers and 
commanded by able generals, would of themselves be of enormous 
importance, but still more considerable would be the increased value 
.in moral accruing to the French army and nation, when they saw 
that they were to be supported from the very beginning of the 
-struggle by the whole power of the British Empire. But our support 
must be timely and whole-hearted. Every available man must go 
at once and our army must be over in time for the first battle. 


-:,~ THE CaairMAN; I think all present will agree with me that 
we have listened to a most interesting lecture delivered by an 
,officer who, from the exceptional opportunities he has enjoyed, is 
in a position to give us a most valuable opinion on the relative 
merits and demerits of the French and German armies. If ever 
-those two great nations should go to war we have to remember that 
that, war will be ona bigger scale than it has ever been waged before. 
:The great battles of the past, even such giant conflicts as those of 
- Leipzig, Gravelotte, and Mukden will be dwarfed into the utmost 
‘insignificance. .: We have scen in the past battles of tens of thousands 
of men.and even hundreds of thousands, but. in such a war millions 
will be engaged ; for although the first lines of troops will only consist 
-of one million men on either side they will be backed by armies of 
-greater proportions. Now the German doctrine of war which Captain 
‘fPwiss has touched upon is roughly that you must make a fixed plan 
-of action up to the first battle and that you must stick to that plan 
.up.to the bitter end, no matter what the enemy may do. That plan 
{must be carried out with, such resolute determination that it will 
sactually ¢reate the situatiqn. The French, generally speaking, have a 
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different doctrine, though the latest school of thought is nomfn favour 
of it. They endeavour by the use of a large protective force to forra 
a kind of bait to the opposing and advancing columns of the enemy. 
This bait would have such an attractive effect on the enemy that it 
would paralyse their efforts by concentrating excessive attention 
oo itself. That no doubt was the plan of acticn frequently adopted 
by the great Napoleon with signal success, but it is held by some to 
be impossible because the masses in rear, to which it is supposed to 
give freedom of action, are not now sufficiently mobile. I do not 
think however when one studies the subject deeply that this objec- 
tion is altogether valid, because we have now got the transportin; 
powers of railways and no one can say what could not be done if 
the railways were used to the utmost limits as transporting agents. 
This French doctrine has the disadvantage that Captain Twiss 
mentioned, that the General might wait too lorg on the action of the 
Protective force and thereby lose all initiative and the power to act 
on the offensive. But because a doctrine is not “fool proof” that 
18 no reason for putting it aside. 

The French at the present moment, it may besaid, have got a 

very good opinion of themselves and think they are going to win. 

hey are however a very mercurial nation and whether this optimism 
will disappear or not remains to be seen. A French officer told 
me acouple of years ago that the French Republic would never fight 
willingly, because, if their armies were beaten, every one would say 
it was the fault of the Government and the Government would 
disappear, and if they were victorious the soldiers would make the 
commanding general Emperor of the French; and so in any event 
the Republic would pass away. 

I think we have many lessons to learn from the German 
methods. The first is to see the way in which they regard war. 
All men of position insist on thorough preparation and on 
efficiency, In the event of defeat all civil progress, every kind of 
Commercial prosperity, education, railways—everything suffers, and 
therefore all civil progress must be subservient to the necessities ot 
thearmy. It is not the army that should get the leavings. haf 
18 what the Germans believe in. We ought to study the German 
and the French methods because we might have to fight alongside or 
&gainst one or the other. French writings are always of great interest, 
they are generally of great originality and sometimes of great 
brilliance. Therefore we should study them. German writings are 
Not so interesting, but at the same time they are full of thoroughness. 

hat is the great point about the Germans. The German policy is 
catch without looking right or left straight to the goal at which 
aims. 

We have our own problems to solve which are not less compli- 
cated than the French or German. It would be a mistake to adopt 
blindly the French and German methods; we have our own ideas and 
some of these are very sound. They are based on experience and the 

etmans have not had the same kind of experience that we have had. 
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‘Let us therefore not cast away our own ideas ; but endeavour to graft 
on them what is sound and suitable in the French and German 
methods. Nothing now remains for me except to ask you, ladies and 
gentlemen, to join with me in thanking Their Excellencies for the 
great honour they have done us in coming here this evening, and I’am 
sure I only say what is in everyone’s mind whenI add that we are 
deepiy grateful to Captain Twiss for the very admirable lecture 
which he has given us. 


THE USE OF THE BAYONET. 


By Masor G, A. TRENT, INSPECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


“The essence of infantry tactics consists in breaking down the enemy's 
resistance by the weight and direction of its fire, and then completing his 
overthrow by assault. Although the enemy may not await the assault, infantry 
must be constantly animated with the desire to close with him.........To drive an 
enemy from the field, assault or the immediate threat of it is almost always 
necessary.” —F. S. Regulations, Part I, Chapter I, para.6 (2). 

“ The climax of the infantry attack is the assault which is made possible by 
superiority of fire."—F. 8 Regulations, Part I, Chapter VII, para. 106 (5). 


The above extracts from the F.S. Regulations clearly emphasise 
the importance and necessity for infantry to be thoroughly instructed 
in carrying out the final stage of the attack, ie, the actual 
assault. It follows that in order to make a successful assault, 
provided the enemy awaits the attack, which is possible if he is 
confident in his ability to use the bayonet effectively, a thorough 
knowledge of the use of the latter is essential. Have our soldiers 
this knowledge? If not, it is extremely doubtful whether they will 
be “ animated with the desire to close” with an enemy whom they 
know can use the bayonet. In their ignorance, in the first engage- 
ment, they might wish to come to close grips, as soon as possible, 
but if in peace time their instruction in handling the bayonet had 
only been superficial, they would probably suffer severely, and the 
survivors, in the next engagement, would possibly be animated with 
the desire to avoid closing with the enemy, and would endeavour 
to overwhelm him by fire alone. 

Now the attainment of superiority of fire alone will seldom 
drive an enemy from the field, but only paves the way for the 
assault ; and therefore if the men once realise their inferiority in the 
use of the bayonet, they may shirk the actual hand to hand fight 
and fail to reap the full benefits of a crushing defeat. 

The whole situation may be summed up by the words 
“efficiency” and “confidence.” Confidence follows efficiency as 
a natural sequence, and men confident in their efficiency to use the 
bayonet to the best advantage will from the very commencement of 
an attack be animated with the desire tu push on and close with 
the enemy, rather than trust to fire alone, which we are told in 
Field Service Regulations, Chapter I, para. 6 (2,, will seldom force 
an enemy (unless enfiladed) to retire, and the decision by which, even 
if possible, takes long to obtain. 

Is this confidence, which arises from etficiency, sufficiently 
recognised as a valuable asset in inducing men to push on, and in 
animating then with the desire to close with their opponents? 
Officially it certainly is, as paragraph 2, Appendix I, Infantry Train- 
ing states that “every encouragement should be given to men to 
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practise bayonet fighting.” But it is doubtful whether this point 
is not sometimes overlooked in units, and bayonet fighting regarded 
as of secondary importance. 

This article, however, is not intended to point out the import- 
ance of men acquiring proficiency in the use of the bayonet, but 
rather to point out common errors in the training, and to offer some 
suggestions which may assist in the improvement of bayonet 
fighting in the army in India. 

Bayonet fighting is classified into two parts :-- 

(a) Competition or individual fighting. 
(b) The practical use of the bayonet in action. 

Until recently the importance of the latter was but scantily 
noticed even officially. A very small space was allotted to it in 
“Tnsttuction in bayonet fighting” under the heading of ‘I'he prac- 
tical use of the bayonet”, but no definite instruction was laid down, 
with the result that the training was carried out in a most elemen- 
tary manner in some units, and in others was practically ignored. 

This defect in the training was quickly recognised in adi, and 
the importance of the practical use of the bayonet was impressed 
on all, and from the few practical hints given at the end of the 
“Instructions” a system was evolved, which was taught, to all officers 
and non-commissioned officers undergoing courses of training at the 

entral Gymnasia, They, in their turn, introduced the system into 

their units on the completion of the course, with the result that 
very much more interest in practical bayonet fighting is taken now 
than formerly, though the standard of efficiency is still luw. 

This interest should now become more universal. as a complete 
course of instruction in the use of the bayonet in action has been 
recently laid down in Appendix I, Infantry Training, and “ Instruc- 
tion in bayonet fighting” has been changed to “ Instruction in 
bayonet fighting for competitions.” This point should be noted, as 
from the result of frequent inspections, it has been found that the 
distinction is sometimes not generally understood, and confusion in 
the instruction follows. 

Competition fighting is entirely distinct from the practical use 

Individual Competition Of the bayonet. It is very doubtful whether 
Fighting. on service an actual individual fight would 
ever take place. There is no time or space to manceuvre for an 
opening, as such movements as “retiring by jump,” “ draw for time 
thrust,” “extra parry” could never be carried out. Further, there 
is no time available for the instruction of a whole unit in individual 
fighting ; the lessons are numerous, intricate, and difficult, and, rather 
than encouraging the desire to “close” with an opponent, they have 
a tendency to teach men to deliver a rapid attack, and then to retire 
out of their adversary’s reach as quickly as possible. 

No doubt individual fighting is excellent training for the brain 
and eye, and for activity, agility, and the attainment of strength, and 
is a very suitable form of recreation for a soldier : but bad habits, 
such as the employment of the “ throw point”, anxiety to keep out 
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of an opponent's reach, etc., are acquired, and are most difficult to 
eradicate. ‘The use of the “ throw ” point, if attacking an opponent 
on the move, generally results in loss of control over the weapon, and 
causes the attacker to circle round his opponent when delivering the 
point, instead of going into him. 
These faults are bad training for bayonet fighting in the field, 
though quite in accordance with the instruction for competition 
fighting. It must be remembered, however, that the soldier's training 
should be first and foremost for war, and all peace instructicn should 
aim at efficiency in the field. 
Against this, it must be admitted that a good individual fighter 
acquires confidence, and in “Instruction in bayonet fighting for 
competitions,” great stress is laid on the importance of attacking 
vigorously, which is the essence of the practical use of the bayonet. 
But though in war the attack is made vigorously, by charging into 
an opponent, in individual competition fighting this is not the case; 
indeed the rules for assaults-at-arms enjoin a referee to stop a 
“ phase” if the combatants come to such close quarters that the 
bout is liable to become a wrestling or pushing match. This is 
hardly fostering the spirit of closing with an opponent at all costs, 
and disabling him by any means, which would be necessary in war. 
It is doubtful therefore whether individual competition fighting is 
of any great value for war training. 
The disadvantages above-named are recognised in the first 
aragraph of “Instruction in bayonet fighting for competitions,” 
ut “the impossibility of drawing up a system of fighting suitable 
only for the actual combat that contains sufficient variety to ensure 
the required han«iness and sufficient interest to encourage men to 
ractise it” could surely be overcome / For the past three years in 
ndia bayonet team competitions have been held at assaults-at-arms 
under rules practically similar to the instruction recently laid down 
in Lessons VII and VIII of Appendix I, Infantry Training. These 
competitions are always keenly contested. The system of instruc- 
tion laid down in India (mentioned on page 36) before the 
publication of the Infantry Training, 1911, was introduced with 
a view to teaching men to fight more or less as they would on 
service, i.e, “charging,” “ meeting one another on the move,” etc., 
and the rules for team competitions at assaults-at-arms were framed 
on similar lines. The result is that the men have become more 
handy, and the competitions have aroused quite sufficient interest 
for units to train teams to take part, thereby fulfilling a double 
duty, 2.¢, training men of regiments to fight practically in the field 
and producing a system of fighting at competitions very similar to 
the method of fighting on service and “which contains sufficient 
variety, etc., to encourage meni to practise it.” 

The introduction of fixed rules and lessons for the use of the 
Practical use of the bayonet on service is a great advance, and 

bayonet. should prove of value in improving the effici- 
ency of the army in this important branch of the soldier's training, 
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The lessons are simple, easy to understand, and throughout encourage 
the desire to close with an opponent. This desire is bound to 
foster courage and determination, and the necessity of keeping one’s 
head and temper is obvious to anyone who has practised the 
“ Assaulting Lesson ” and the “ Assault” in the Infantry Training. 
Courage is essential, as hard knocks are given and received; 
determination is necessary, as a half-hearted attack always ends in 
failure ; the men must keep their heads in order to seize the oppor- 
tunity for “ tripping,” “ using the butt,” or fighting with “shortened 
arms”; loss of temper would result most probably in scrious injury 
and cannot be entertained for a moment in peace training. 

These points all emphasise the importance of the introduction 
of a fixed system of instruction in the use of the bayonet in action, 
but might not this instruction be still further improved? So far 
as it goes it is excellent, but beyond mentioning the “ countercharge ”, 
nothing is said in Appendix I of the necessity of practising the 
assault and defence of trenches. 

As regards the assault of trenches, it is easy for men who have 
not undergone the strain and fatigue of an attack, to run 15 paces 
(2 men 30 paces apart— Lesson VIII) and engage one another, but 
it is very different, when worn out by many hours fighting, to rush 
forward 100 or 200 yards, possibly over obstacles or rough ground, 
and fight hand to hand. 

As regards the defence of trenches, it is important for officers 
and men to practise getting out of trenches quickly and to know 
when to cease firing and make the countercharge. 

From a perusal of “ Instruction in bayonet fighting for competi- 

aoe ccisiton tk tha tae Oe tions” it may be assumed that individual 
the bayonet in Individual fighting need cnly be taught to men who are 
Competition Fighting. entering for individual fighting competitions, 
or to men who show a special aptitude for it, or who are desirous uf 
receiving instruction. In other words, it is for the selected few and 
not for the majority of men ina unit. A few remarks, therefore, on 
the instruction wili be sufficient. 

The first point requiring notice is the position of “ on guard.” 
The detail for this states that “ the rifle should be held well forward 
and covering the left side, left arm slightly bent, the right hand 
rather in front of the body.” Now experience shows that these are 
the points which are almost invariably neglected. 

The reasons for the pusitions are obvious. The rifle should be 
held well forward, as the opponent is thereby kept further away ; the 
left. side should be covered, as it is the most vulnerable, the tendency 
in nearly every case being, when parrying to the left, to draw the 
left arm downwards and backwards, thereby exposing, rather than 
defending, the left side; the left arm should be slightly bent, so 
that in parrying it can be straightened anda ferward movement 
given to the parry, thereby clearing the attack by a very slight 
motion, and at the same time, by this forward movement, practically 
commencing the “return” point without any pause ; the right hand 
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rather in front of the body, as this again brings-the point of the 
bayonet nearer to the opponent, thus keeping him further away, and 
it 1s a more threatening position than if the hand is drawn back. 

The failure to comply with these points, which are laid down 
in the detail for the position of on guard,” and emphasised in the 
note following the detail, is very common, and consequently men 
from the very commencement adopt a bad position and become 
indifferent performers, whereas with a little care in the beginning 
of their instruction they might attain to a very fair standard of 
proficiency. 

The next remark is with reference to the note at the foot of 
the detail for the “ parries.” “Great care should be taken that 
the rifle is moved by the arms alone, working free of the body.” 
Now this is a most important point, and yet even with men trained 
at the Central Gymnasia, after four months’ instruction, it is such a 
common fault, that it requires explanation. ‘The reason is explained 
ia the last three lines. “In other words the body should not be 
thrown out of its normal position facing the adversary by following 
the movement of the rifle.” This is so plain that an apology is 
almost needed for mentioning it, but even with trained instructors, 
the question as to why the rifle should be moved by the arms alone, 
working free of the body, appears to offer such difficulties, and 
receives such varied replies, that an explanation must be given. 

Now if the right hand is kept close to the body, it follows that 
a wide parry must be made, the whole of the body swings round in 
the direction of the parry, and the eyes instinctively follow the point 
of the bayonet. ‘The result of these faults is that the body is thrown 
out of its normal position facing the adversary by following the point 
of the bayonet, the whole of the side of the body opposite to the 
direction in which the parry is made is exposed, and a quick 
“return” is impossible, as the point has to be brought right round 
to “return” on the adversary, with consequent incorrect direction of 
ain. 

“Wall-pad lessons should be practised frequently even by 

skilled fighters.” (Paragraph 3, Instruction 
in Bayonet Fighting for Competitions). 
This is most important but is seldom carried out. The value of 
5 minutes wall-pad lesson daily is very great, and should be practised 
invariably by any one entering for an individual competition. The 
result is well worth the time spent on the work. As no fixed 


detail is laid down for wall-pad lessons, the following progressive 
movements are suggested :— 


Lesson IV. 


(a) Prove distance. 
(6) First point. 
Dumoy Rifles. < (c) Throw point. 
(d) First point with lunge. 
(e) Throw point with lunge. 


Wall-pad lessons, 
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Lesson VI:—(Same as Lesson IV with following additions) :— 
((f) First point and retire by jump— 
| Command, “Point.” 

(g) Throw point and retire by jump— 

ae I Command, “Point.” 

fos 1 (hk) Advance and make Ist point with 

ae : ‘ lunge—Command, “Advance.” 

() Advance and make “throw point” with 

lunge—Command, “Advance”. 

(k) Advance, make “throw point” with 

ite lunge and retire by jump—Com- 

mand “Advance”. 


| 
Spring bayonets.< 


PANG B.—When retiring after making a point, it is useful to make some parry, 
either right or left or high or low. This teaches the attacker to parry instinc- 
‘tively if his attack fails. 


_... The method of instruction in Lesson X should be noted. In 
this lesson the “disengage” and “feint” are explained and illus- 
trated by the instructor, with the help of an assistant. The actual 
‘motions themselves are not performed by the pupil. 

: The instruction therefore in Lessons XI and XII is suggested 
as being. carried vut as follows :— 


Lesson XI. 


The pupil has only seen the “ disengage” and “ feint” made by 
-the instructor and an assistant; this lesson therefore should be taught 
in three stages. 
1st Stage.—Instructor shows an opening and says “ feint.” 
Pupil feints and remains steady. 
(Instructor to see that the pupil feints correctly.) 
Instructor says ‘‘ on guard.” 
2nd Stage.—-Instructor shows an opening and says “ here” 
Pupil feints and disengages and remains steady. 
Instructor answers pupil’s feint with a parry. 
(Instructor to see that pupil disengages 
correctly.) 
Instructor says “on guard.” 


+" LN. B.—The first two stages are really Lesson X and are to teach the pupil 
«shimself to make (a) the ‘“ feint,”(5) the ‘ disengage,” (c) the ‘ feint” and 
“disengage” combined. 


8rd Stage.—Instructor shows an opening and says “here.” 
Pupil feints, disengages and delivers the throw 
point, hitting the instructor. 
The instructor answers the pupil’s feint with a 
parry. 
Instructor says “on guard.” 
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Lesson XII. 


lat Stage.—Pupil shows an opening. 
Instructor says“ parry”,then feints and disen- 
gages. 
Pupil makes partial parry and remains steady. 
2nd Stage—(continued from 1st Stage). 
A partial parry having already been made by the 


pupil. 

Instructor says “parry” and threatens pupil with 
@ point, 

Pupil parries the threatened attack and remains 
steady. y 


N.B.—Instructor should see that the pupil does not make a wide “partial 
parry” or “ parry.” 


8rd Stage—(continued from 2nd Stage). 

The pupil has parried instructor's point. 
Instructor says “here.” 
Pupil delivers first point, hitting instructor. 

When the pupil can form the “partial parry,” and “ parry’ 
correctly, i.¢., just sufficiently wide to take off the attack, he should 
be made to combine the first two stages on the insiructor’s word 
‘« parry,” and when he can combine the first two stages well enough, 
he will combine the whole three stages on the instructor's word 
“here.” 

In none of the lessons should an instructor tell the pupil what 
he himself is going todo. The reason is that the pupil, at the end 
of a long explanation, is so confused that he does not know whether 
he or the instructor is to attack or whether he or the instructor is 
to parry. Itis for this reason and with the object of simplifying 
the instruction that Lessons XI and XII are divided into stages, 

A frequent omission in all the lessons in individual bayoned 
fighting is teaching the pupil to attack or parry in one line only, 
There are four openings, 7.¢., right, left, high and low, and the pupil 
must be taught to attack and parry in each opening. This is 
seldom done, with the result that the men are quite unprepared to 
attack or parry except in one opening. . 

‘To ensure individual instruction it is desirable that nob 

more than four pupils should be given 
atngtrmotion a tedsee to each instructor.” (Paragraph 2, Appen- 
dix I, Infantry Training.) 

“ All non-commissioned officers will be instructed in the 
method of giving the Bayonet Fighting lessons.” (Para. 10 (3), 
Appendix I, Infantry Training.) 

Both the above are very important paragraphs. Under the 
certificated non-commissioned ofticers, all company non-commission- 
ed officers should undergo a conrse of instruction, Universal instruc- 
tioncan then be carried out under company arrangements, each non- 
commissioned officer taking four men at a time, whenever available, 
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and putting them through one or two lessons. This will only take 
a few minutes, and as the men become more proficient, each man of 
the group of four can take the other three under the supervision of 
fhe non-commissioned ctticer. If all company non-commissioned 
officers are competent to instruct, a few minutes daily, when a 
company is doing company training or, in the case of British units, 
in addition when doing their annual course of physical training, it 
would greatly improve the efticiency of the men in the practical 
use of the bayonet. The instruction should always be considered 
as a recreation and not as a drill. 

The great and almost insuperable objection to universal train- 
ing in bayonet fighting in a unit is the totally inadequate supply 
of equipment allowed. This is admitted, but, at the same time, 
cannot more be done with the service rifle and bayonet? For 
instance, the position of “on guard,” “ point,” “ parries,” and pointing 
at wall-pads or bags or dummies, can all be taught with the service 
rifle, which is preferable to the “musket fencing” as it is the weapon 
that will be actually used on service, whereas the “musket fencing” 
differs in length and weight from the service rifle. “Shorten arms,” 
“use of the butt” and “tripping” can also be taught without “ musket 
fencing” though of course the use of the latter simplifies the instruc- 
tion. It should be noted that with the service rifle, in order to 
avoid damaging the rifles when teaching the parries, the instructor 
should use a bamboo stick or pole. 

While mentioning the position of “on guard,” it might be 
remarked that at the headquarters gymnasium at Aldershot, the 
position is taught with the leys practically straight, and not as shown 
in the diagram. This rather conforms to the detail, ie, “the legs in 
a natural position such as a man walking might adopt on coming 
into collision with an advancing cncmy.” It must be remembered, 
that the principle underlying the whole of the instruction in the 
practical use of the bayonet is for a man not to stop in front of an 
opponent but to get right into him. ‘Che adoption of the bent knee 
position tends rather to make a man stop. The above remarks are 
worth noting, but of course all men are not alike and the position 
of “on guard,” adopted by cach man must be such as to suit his 
own requirements, provided the general principles laid down in the 
detail are adhered to. 

The notes made on the “ parries” in the individual instruction 
for competition bayonet fighting apply equally to practical use. 
The “ parries” should be taught from any position. 

It was mentioned previously that the instruction in the prac- 
tical use of the bayonet might go further than is at present laid 
down. Before ottering suggestions on this point it is necessary to 
say what instruction was carried out in India before the publica- 
tion of Appendix T, Infantry Training. The instruction was as 
follows. . 

After the men had been taught the lessons laid down in 
“Tnstruction in bayonct fighting,” they were then taught the 
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practical use of the bayonet progressively under the following 
system :— 

(a) Charging on flat grownd.—One man attacked from a 
distance of about 80 paces. Another man received the 
attack at the halt. The man on the defensive had to 
parry and return. The men then changed round. 

(b) Charging on flut ground.—As in (a), but 2 men, at about 
5 paces one behind the other. attacking one man at the 
halt. The first object was to teach the leading man 
attacking to go straight into his opponent and bayonet 
him or, if unsuccessful, to him knock down or throw 
him off his balance so that the rear rank man could 
bayonet him. The second object was to teach the defen- 
der to parry and return quickly, and be prepared to 
take on another opponent at once. It might appear an 
easy matter to induce a man to charge right into his 
opponent, but, on the contrary, it is most difficult, and 
until confidence is acquired, the attacker invariably 
shirks and swings round his opponent, thereby offering 
an easy target to the man on the defensive, provided 
the latter keeps cool. It was therefore impressed on the 
attacker from the very commencement that the straighter 
and harder he went into his man the less chance he had 
of being bayonetted himself. 

(c) Charging on flut growil.— Procedure as in (b), but one 
man attacking two men on the defensive, a few paces 
behind one another. The object was to teach a man to 
go straight on to another opponent if he is not touched 
himself, or if he has either missed or bayonetted the 
first man on the defensive. 

(d) Charging on flut yround.—As in (a), (b),’e), but two 
men attacking and two men on the defensive, in each 
case behind each other, about 3 or 4 paces. The object 
of this was a further progression in the instruction, and 
to teach the rear rank man attacking to leave the first 
defender alone, if his front rank man bayonetted him, 
and make for rear rank defender. Further, to teach the 
rear rank on the defensive to turn any mistake made by 
the attackers to his own advantage. For instance, 
supposing the front rank attacker made the “ throw 
point” and missed, his weapon would be dragging 
along the ground, and this would be the moment for the 
rear rank defender to bayonet him if his front rank man 
had not already done so. Again, both attackers might 
go for the front rank defender together; the rear rank 
defender was taught then to run forward and bayonet 
one or other of them, and if possible both. In other 
words “ mutual support.” 

(¢) Charying on flut ground.—Two men about 30 paces 
apart rushed forward towards one another and assaulted. 
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This was intended as preliminary instruction for the 
countercharge. 

(f) Assault and defence of trenches.—Men drawn up 100 or 
150 paces away from trenches defended by other men, 
and instruction given how to assault and how to defend 
the trench. 

Regarding (a:, (b), (c), (d), it may be said that it is wrong to 
teach men to receive an attack at the halt. It must be remembered, 
however, that they have to keep their heads and remain cool, which 
are very admirable qualities in a soldier. Awaiting the attack of 
charging men most certainly develops these qualities, and gives the 
men complete confidence in themselves, not to mention developing 
courage ; it also teaches them to “ parry and return” and is a progres- 
sive step to the mélée, which will occur in a countercharge in 
which quick parrying and returning should prove extremely useful ; 
(a) is to all intents and purposes similar to the lessons in Infantry 
Training ; (b), ‘c), (¢) are further progression in these lessons, and 
(e) is exactly similar. 

Let us now discuss the defence and attack of trenches. What are 
the methods of defending a trench with the 
bayonet ? 

(a) Remaining in the trench and awaiting the assault. 

(b) Countercharging. 

The first is nearly always adopted by men who are told at 
bayonet fighting inspections to act as they would on service, and 
who frequently have received very little instruction in the practical 
use of the bayonet. It may therefore be accepted as the natural 
instinct, and rather emphasises the necessity for practice in the 
defence of trenches. The adoption of this method is fatal. The men 
in the trench are at a complete disadvantage, as their opponents are 
above them, and their only defence is an upward point which is 
easily parried. 

(b) is in accordance with all principles of defence, 7.e., to assume 
the offensive at the earliest possible moment, but as just mentioned 
above, to remain in a trench appears to be the natural instinct, and 
it is possible that it will be difficult to get men to leave their cover. 

(a) therefore may be taken as absolutely wrong. 

(b) as the best means of restoring the moral of the defenders, 
should they show signs of wavering, or if their fire becomes wild or 

-ineffective. 

There is still one other method of defending a trench, which though 
at variance with the principles laid down in Appendix I, Infantry 
Training, is suggested, in certain circumstances, as being worthy of 
consideration. ‘This method is as follows:—When the assault arrives 
about 20 or 30 yards from the trench, the defenders move back out 
of it and receive the assault just on the far side, thus placing an 
obstacle between themselves and the attackers, who, in order to get 
over the trench, are obliged to hold their rifles in one hand or get 
down into the trench, in both cases thereby placing themselves at a 


Defence of trenches. 
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great disadvantage. The method is only suggested as possibly being 
of some value in, say, the case of a surprise at dawn, when the enemy 
being so close before the alarm is given, the men cannot get out of 
the trench quick enough to make a countercharge and cannot fire. 
As shown before, to remain in the trench is fatal and therefore the 
defence of the trench on the defenders’ side would appear to be the 
only alternative to a countercharge. Insuch a situation there would 

robably bea certain amount of confusion and counter-orders. 
Some officers might give the order to fire, others to charge, but if a 
fixed method of defence in such circumstances were adopted, a pos- 
sible unity of action might result. It is therefore suggested that 
officers and men should occasionally practise this way of defending a 
trench, so as to know how to act if unable to countercharge. A 
practical illustration would at once show them the inadvisability of 
remaining in the trench, and would point ont to them that, by 
getting out of it just on their own side, they gain an advantage, and 
might possibly be able to make a fight of it, which otherwise they 
could not do. 

On page 38 above, attention was drawnto the difference 

Attack on trenches. ‘Det ween the instruction in Lesson VOI and 

an assault after a long attack. To minimise 

this difference to a certain extent, the following two methods of 
instruction are advocated :— 

Practice (a).-—All available equipment to be divided up amongst 
as many men as possible in & company, and the men divided into 
attackers and defenders, either in equal numbers, or more attackers 
than defenders, or more defenders than attackers. 

The attackers are drawn up say 400 yards away from the defen- 
ders, who are ina trench. ‘The attackers act as far as possible as 
if on service, and when they have arrived say 100 yards from the 
trench, they open rapid fire fora few minutes and then assault, 
The defenders meanwhile fire at their assailants, until the order to 
“ charge ” is given, when they rush out of the trench and engage the 
attackers with tbe bayonet. If possible the men should be trained 
to “play the game ” and if hit by a point that would be really 
disabling, they should lie down. Officers should carry single sticks. 

This method should teach the defenders the right moment 
to charge, for it is no good going out of the trenches too soon, as 
the advantage of fire is lost and it is almost worse to go out too late. 
To addition, the method accustoms men to get quickly out of trenches, 
which accordingly should be of varions patterns. The latter point 
is rather important, and therefore a suitable time for carrying out 
this practice would be when the men are doing company training 
and are being instructed in digging trenches, 

As regards the attackers, it teaches them to use the bayonet 
when moderately fatigued and out of breath, and for both attackers 
and defenders is progression on the instruction in Lesson VIII. Of 
course, a company carrying out this practice wculd have to use all 
the kit available in a unit, 
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practine bayonet fighting “ Batit: is denbtful whether this point 
Ie hot some tines overlooked inunits, and bayonet fighting regarded 
as of secondary dipertance 

This arte, however ia net intended te peimt out the import- 
ance ofinen acquiring ptefien to yoan the use of the bayonet, but 
rather te Pontoutectitven ctters in the tramingy, and to offer seme 
sucestons which qeay onssst an the aimprovement of bayonet 
fighting inthe arma on Pedi. 

Payenet tybronge is chositicd into (Wo parte ce= 

© (t Competioen or andividnal tightung 
PoCPhe proeticab use of the bayonet in action. 

Tie recor ty the qiipertance of the latter was but seantily 
netieedexs neMecaty Avery small space woe allotted te at an 
“Thsttactemin bayenet t ehting “onnder the heading of The prac. 
teal use of the bayonet), bat ne de tinite instruction was hud down, 
with the result that the traminy was cared ont in a inest elemens 
tary thothe ron see unite, and i others was practically inored, 

Phas detectan the taming was qruckiy recegnised im India, and 
the ipertanee of the practioaal use of the bayenet was Mu pressed 
enoail, ard from the few: practieal hints given at the end of the 

CTnetructione a aystemn wer evelved, which ww tancht to all othcers 
and pen comm aaened ctheens underscoring courses of trammuog at the 
Central Gyinnasia ‘They in ther tum, introduced the system into 
thar units on the cotmph ten of the course, with the result that 
very much quere tnterestan practical bayonet fighting as taken new 
than formerdy, theugh Che stand ad of ethene hey is stilt low 

This interest: shenld now become more aniversal awa complete 
cours: of instrneten in the use of the bayenet an nection hos ee 
recentiy hed dewnan Appendia TD, Infantry Training and ° Tnstrue- 
tion oan hovonet fightin has been charged) tec Ppstruction in 
hayenet tebtng fer eet tio ns This peont: shed: be meted, as 
from the resutoef frequent inspections, at has been fein that) the 
dhatinetien is sote tities net gonereiy unde steed and) contusien in 
the inetraetion feows. 

Competten tybtiag rcentaety distinet from the practical use 
aiviaual Competition Of the bu net Pets very denbetal whether 
Tigbiine onwervice an actual ae diced cal he would 
ever take powe Ther ete time or apace te tnanoane for an 
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of an opponent's reach, etc., are acquired, and are most difficult to 
eradicate. ‘Ihe use of the “ throw ” point, if attacking an opponent 
on the move, generally results in loss of control over the weapon, and 
causes the attacker to circle round his opponent when delivering the 
point, instead of going into him. 

These faults are bad training for bayonet fighting in the field, 
though quite in accordance with the instruction for competition 
fighting. It must be remembered, however, that the soldier's training 
should be first and foremost for war, and all peace instructicn should 
aim at efticiency in the field. 

Against this, it must be admitted that a good individual fighter 
acquires confidence, and in “Instruction in bayonet fighting for 
competitions,” great stress is laid on the importance of attacking 
vigorously, which is the essence of the practical use of the bayonet. 
But though in war the attack is made vigorously, by charging into 
an opponent, in individual competition fighting this is not the case; 
indeed the rules for assaults-at-arms enjoin a referee to stop a 
“phase” if the combatants come to such close quarters that the 
bout is liable to become a wrestling or pushing match. This is 
hardly fostering the spirit of closing with an opponent at all costs, 
and disabling him by any means, which would be necessary in war. 
It is doubtful therefore whether individual competition fighting is 
of any great value for war training. 

The disadvantages above-named are recognised in the first 
penny of “Instruction in bayonet fighting for competitions,” 
ut “the impossibility of drawing up a system of fighting suitable 
only for the actual combat that contains sufficient variety to ensure 
the required handiness and sufticient interest to encourage men to 
pack it” could surely be overcome / For the past three years in 
ndia bayonet team competitions have been held at assaults-at-arms 
under rules practically similar to the instruction recently laid down 
in Lessons VII and VIII of Appendix I, Infantry Training. These 
competitions are always keenly contested. The system of instruc- 
tion laid down in India (mentioned on page 36) before the 
publication of the Infantry Training, 1911, was introduced with 
a view to teaching men to fight more or less as they would on 
service, 7.e., “charging,” “meeting one another on the move,” ete., 
and the rules for team competitions at assaults-at-arms were framed 
on similar lines. The result is that the men have become more 
handy, and the competitions have aroused quite sufticient interest 
for units to train teams to take part, thereby fulfilling a double 
duty, ae. training men of regiments to fight practically in the fieid 
and producing a system of fighting at competitions very similar to 
the method of fighting on service and “ which contains sufficient 

variety, ete., to encourage men to practise it.” 

The introduction of fixed rules and lessons for the use of the 

Practical use of the bayonet on service is a great advance, and 
bayonet. should prove of value in improving the effici- 
ency of the army in this important branch of the soldier's training. 
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Practice (hy) —Every company, on completion of the obstacle 
coune in drill order with service rifle, to assantea trench, with 
damintes placed so as to represent the countercharge. The proe dure 
would be f 

Each section of fours, fives, sives, ete caccerdiig te the width of 
the coure on compe tren of the course, hes down and fives bayonets 
about 100 yards or ary convemient distance away from the trench. 

When the wh ‘econ ypanyos termed ap oin one (or two lines, the 
men double forward with sl» yo arts, and when tear the duinmies 
rush forword and assault, continuing the rush ever the trench, 
rallying, and opening fire on the far side, 

Tnorder to teach the men te pont strocht, the dummies 
might have tulle. yeson them en dith rent parts of the body, and 
ea homan should pot his peanut ante the dumioy on the bully eve. 
This wold te acertan extent, represent the ‘opemoy which an 
Opponent might give, 

This practice ininimises: the ditference between two men 
doubling forsard oa shert distanee and oo foote another and 
the actual conditions ofan assault, asthe men have ran say fw 
Ving when ont of 
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in the air: and the attacker is*pasb his opponent before the latter can 
touch him, but would himself be bayonetted by a rear rank'defen- 
der. Now if there was another man behind the attacker while this 
was going on, the man parrving would find himself bayonetted by 
the rear rank attacker, or if the front rank attacker closed right 
into his opponent as he should do, thus clearing the way for his 
rear rank man, the rear rank man wonld easily bayonet the first 
defender, ‘This would) soon teach the men to parry and return 
quickly and get ready for another attack, and also would teach the 
front rank attacker to charge right home into his opponent. 

The last point to be mentioned is the second stage of Lesson 
VIII. What would happen on service? Directly a man is hit.with 
the point of the hayonet he would drop and stop fighting. By this, 
it is not meant that he would stop for a touch, but for a disabling 
wound. The idea of the lesson is to make men parry, return, 
and attack vigorously. Instead, what usually happens is that. they 
continue jaguing at one another without any attempt at parrying. 
It is theretore suggested, in order to stop this, that after the words 
“vigorously assaulting one another,” the following words should be 
added, “ until one or other is hit, when he must acknowledge.” 

Against this it may be argued that men cannot be taught to 
“acknowledye,” but it is merely a matter of practice, and if intro- 
duced into Lesson VIII, would only cause men to do what they 
actually would do if disabled with a real bayonet, i.e. stop fighting. 

In conclusion, T would point out that the ideas contained in this 
paper are for consideration only ; they are founded on practical 
experience of what is seen at inspections, and at examinations of 
othicers and non-commissioned officers undergoing special courses 
of instructions at Central Gymnasia, and it is hoped therefore that 
some of them may possibly prove of value in the improvement 
generally of bayonet fighting. 

It need hardly be mentioned that tripping, using the butt, etc., 
must necessarily take the form of instruction only. It would of 
course be impossible to allow the men really to employ these methods 
at, say, assauits-at-arms or in the lessons in the practical use of the 
bayonet, but they can be explained to them so that they will know 
what to do, should they ever be called upon to fight hand to hand 
on service. 


Noth 1—Since writing above, the Lzesons in Appendix 1 Infantry Training 
have been revised by the Inspector of Gymnasia, Aldershot. The chief points 
to notice in the revision are— 

a Ue nese ABE of employing all the “openings” in some of the 
“Lessors; 

4) the stress vid on the importance of waking a good point” before 

the quick withdrawal and the necessity of making the pupil realise 

Htoatter © fiving’’ his point he will probably have to use consider- 

force before withdrawing it,and the method of illustrating 


anne 

fe, the entailing of Levon VILL and the awarding of the fight to the 
Pep who gets inthe first hit, also permitting the pupils to show 
thatth-y have an opponent a: their mercy by threateving with 
the butt. ete. ; 
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Practice oh).—Every company, en completion of the obstacle 
course in drill order with service rifle, to assault a trench, with 
duties pliced so as to re present the countercharge, ‘The preeedure 
would be follows — 

Each section of fours, fives, sixes, ete (according te the width of 
the courne on competion of the course, hes down and fixes bayonets 
about 100 yards or any convenient distance away from the treneh. 

When the whe! ecompany is formed up inone Cor two lines, the 
men double forward with sloped arms, and when near the dummies 
rush forward and assanit, continuing the rush over the trench, 
rallying, and opening fire on the far side. 

Tnorder to teach the men to pomt strught, the 
might have bulls-eves on them, on dith rent parts of the 
each man should pat his pout into the dummy on the bula eve. 
This wonld, to a certain extent, re present the ‘open which an 
Opponent might give, 

This practice minimises the ditference between two men 
doubling forward ao short distunce and qneetiog one ancther and 
the actual es effan asaiult, asthe men have run say pow 
mile and have surmennted obstacha, thig assaiitng when out of 
breath and furly fatigued Asin practice (a) the trenches should 
vary in pattern, 

Theanstrnetion is perhaps a hittle unredistie, as it will be 
netieed that the men cannet fire before assvutang, se the dummies 
aren frontofthe trench, which would not be the eae im oa peal 
attack until the assault had commenced and the eouptereharge had 
been inde Batlat the same time, at should onescit im te iching 
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in the nir:and the attacker is"pasb his opponent before the latter can 
touch him, but would himself be bayonetted by a rear rank ‘defen- 
der. Now if there was another man behind the attacker while this 
was guing on, the man parrying would find himself bayonetted by 
the rear rank attacker, or if the front rank attacker closed right 
into his opponent ashe should do, thus clearing the way for his 
rear rank man, the rear rank man would easily bayonet the first 
defender, This would soon teach the men to parry and return 
quickly and get ready for another attack, and also would teach the 
front rank attacker to charge right home into his opponent. 

The last point to be mentioned is the second stage of Lesson 
VIII. What would happen on service ? Directly a man is hit:with 
the point of the kayonet he would drop and stop fighting. By this, 
itis not meant that he would stop for a touch, but for a disabling 
wound. ‘The idea of the lesson 1s to make men parry, return, 
and attack vigorously. Instead, what usually happens is that they 
continue jagging at one another without any attempt at parrying. 
It is therefore suggested, in order to stop this, that after the words 
“ vigorously assaulting one another,” the following words should be 
added, “ until one or other is hit, when he must acknowledge.” 
inst this it may be argued that men cannot be tanght to 
“acknowledge,” but it is merely a matter of practice, and if intro- 
duced into Lesson VIII, would only cause men to do what they 
actually would do if disabled with a real bayonet, te., stop fighting. 

In conclusion, T would point out that the ideas contained in this 
paper are for consideration only ; they are founded on_ practical 
experience of what is seen at inspections, and at examinations of 
oticers and non-commissioned officers undergoing special courses 
of instructions at Central Gymnasia, and it is hoped therefore that 
some of them may possibly prove of value in the improvement 
generally of bayonet fighting. 

It need hardly be mentioned that tripping, using the butt, ete., 
must necessarily take the form of instruction only. It would of 
course be impessible to allow the men really to employ these methods 
at, say, assaults-at-arms or in the lessens in the practical use of the 
bayonet, but they can be explained to them so that they will know 
what tu do, should they ever be called upon to fight hand to hand 
on service. 


Notk L—Since writing above, the Leesons in Appendix I Infantry Training 
have been revised by the Inspector of Gymuasia, Aldershot. The chief points 
to notice in the revision are— 

‘ay the impossibility of employing all the “openings” in some of the 

A sous y 
4) the stress laid on the importance of waking a good “ point” before 
thegnick withdrawal and the necessity of making the pupil realise 
that atter © fiving’’ his pot he will probably have to use consider. 
able foree before withdrawing it, and the method of iluetrating 


fe, the cmitaiting of Lesson Vit and the awarding of the fight to the 
Pap who gets im the first hit, also permitting the pupils to show 
Chat they have an opponent ar their mercy by threateving with 
the * butt,” ete. ; 
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CS) the neces-ity of showing a pupil in the “direct attack" that, though his 
punt has mused or been parried, he can still make a second attack by 
quickly shortening arma, ete 

Te i —The reports of the various er 
all agree as te the important part that the t 
what can bedone by mendeterumel to ‘close with their wlversanes Our wen are 
improving in ‘clesing’ but once they have closed, there is a marked dipuy of 
ignorance as to how to dheatle their opponents, Tatu frequently told that the men 
will know what to do when ther bled isup, ete Tecan only reply by saying that 
et Wreetiog, or lexing, or ens other game, then with the hiewledye ant okill ead 
tovariatly defeat the unekived man, and ecat will be an the field with the bayonet. 
Surety itis worth winle teaching men what to do when once they have clused instead 
of deluding ourselves with tase ideas that it will be all nghton the day and af 
allowing men to remain untramed in the use of the bayonet. In reply to the ever 
present excuse of ne equiptment.” Pagan sey that much instruction can he given 
with the service rifle and bayonet, but it must Le carrimd out by compeay N-C Ow 
and individual instruction given in equate of not mere than four men. 
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THE OPERATIONS IN NORTHERN VIRGINIA DURING 
AUGUST 1862. 


By Captain D. M. Patrickson, 861TH Carnatic INFANTRY, 


When McClellan, after his failure to seize the opportunities 
offered him at Malvern Hill, fell back on the 3rd July to his new 
base at Harrison's Landing on the James, bringing to a close active 
operations in the Yorktown Peninsula; he did so with an army 
thoroughly disorganized and dispirited, and whose effective strength 
had been reduced by casualties and sickness to about 75,000 men. 
The position, however, was a very strong one, and Lee, recognising 
that an assault could not hope to succeed, withdrew his forees, some 
65,000 strong, to Richmond, leaving Stuart and the cavalry to 
observe McClellan. . 

Pope had by this time concentrated the three corps of Frémont, 
Banks, and McDowell east of the Blue Ridge, and was holding the 
gaps. The strength of this force was about 47,000, less King’s 
division detached to Fredericksburg ; and it formed a dangerous 
menace to the Virginia Central Railway, the chief line of supply of 
the Confederates. 

Pope's objectives were :— 

1. To guard Washington. 

2. To secure the Shenandoah Valley. 

3. To create a diversion in favour of McClellan by threaten- 
ing the Confederate lines of communication at Gordons- 
ville. 

Lee, however, in uppreciating the situation had, besides warding 
off the threat against his communications, to consider the possibilities 
of McClellan being reinforced by sea. Temporarily it was evident 
that the army of the Potomac was incapable of mancuvre, and Lee, 
recognising this, despatched Jackson with two divisions ‘11,000) to 
anticipate Pope at Gordonsville, which, thanks to Pope’s dilatory 
movements, he successfully accomplished. Lee, moreover, hoped 
this move would once again intimidate the Federal Government, 
and by playing on their fears for the safety of Washington, as in the 

revious Valley campaign, would not only prevent McClellan from 
fans reinforced, but might even lead to his withdrawal. hat this 
withdrawal was actually brought about must be largely attributed 
to Lee's keen insight. 

During the whole of July, McClellan remained inactive. He 
was desirous of cutting the Confederate lines of communication 
south of Richmond, and with this objec! had asked for a reinforces 
ment of 20,000 men. Tle had, however, destroyed bis scheme by 
telling Halleck, Lincoln’s Chicf of the Staff, that Lee had 200,000 
men. If this was so, it was plain McClellan's plan must fail, 
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Halleck knew very well that Lee had not half that) number, bat 
being acunet the scheme, he gladly seized the excuse for retueng, 
Meanwhile Tes had sent A. PL Phils division and the cavalry to 
Jackwon. On dst Aagast Pope prepared to assume a vigorous 
offensive. having as obyective the serzure of Gordonsville and Chore 
Jottessine About the same tine McClellan was ordered to embark 
hig army at Fort) Monroe and sai te Aquia Creek, From there be 
waste gan Popeon the Rappahannock river, a dangerous and lengthy 
Operation, 

Teowill be secon then that the Confederates were now in possess 
sien of mnterter hoes and had two eontses open to them : 

1. ‘Po conta nd-attack McClellan as he evacuated hie 

pestonat Hearisen’s Landing. 

2. Toognore MeCtilan and concentrate against Pope before be 

Was rontoreed. 

On Angastech, Pope bern hisndvanee.  Baoks pushed forward 
abiusace to Capeper Count House. the Federal piquets acta ly 
rab ten aes seoth td Culpeper Meanwhile P 
Wing sep anate: Teads, prpared to concentrate on Culpeper. Wath 
their reads widely separated, and with Binks tee far forward, Jackson 
wastewater d acetanes ot deteading Pope an detail, 

On Angest Teh dacks no ondvanerd by side tracks to Orange 
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forbid Pope to embark on his advance beyond the Rapidan was 
absolutely sound, but even so Halleck failed fully to appreciate 
the situation. True he was hindered atthe outset by his wrong 
assumption that Lee was more likely to attack MeClellin than. to 
concentrate against Pope. But by the 12th Augnst he shonld have 
known his error. By allowing Pope to remain on the Rapidan 
instead of ordering him back at least. to the R: ippahanock, Halleck 
had placed an inferior foree within striking distance of an / enemy of 
boundless enterprise, who held interior lines, ‘To accentuate the 
error Pope's tactical position was worse than the strategical. 

Both Lee and Jackson saw instantly the chanee which Pope’s 
forward position offered. Lee was aware on the 13th that Burnside 
had left Aquia Creek to join Pope and that part of McClellan's army 
had already embarked. The situation was of decisive advantage only 
if turned to account promptly and with resolution. Lee at once 
moved the whole of his forces, with the exception of two divisions left 
to observe Harrison's Landing, to Gordonsville, while on the 15th 
Jackson's three divisions moved by a flank march to Pisgah Chureh. 
All these moves were unperceived by the Federals. It is known 
that if an enemy is watched so closely that: no movement. is 
unobserved, surprise is impossible. Yet: the Federals, despite their 
great cavalry strength, had not only lost. touch with Jackson, but 
were quite unaware thata force of 55—60,000 Confederates was 
now concentrated behind Clark’s mountain within six miles of his 
most vulnerable point. 

Pope's tactical position has already been alluded to. His left 
or. Somerville Ford was very weak and in the air, the bulk of his 
army being massed on the right, several miles distant, astride the 
main Culpeper-Gordonsville road, and confronting in their imagina-, 
tion Jackson and Hill. His forces, however, were now well over 50,000 
strong, as Burnside’s two divisions under Reno had come up. 

Lee's plans were rapidly made. Jackson and Lonystreet were 
to cross the Rapidan east of Pope's left at dawn on the 1sth and 
move on Culpeper, while Stuart and the cavalry, preceding this 
advance, would seize Rappahannock station, destroy the railway 
bridge, and then, wheeling to their left, would take their part in the 
pre-conceived battle in the vicinity of Culpeper, 

The secret of war lies in the communications. A glance at the 
map will show how Pope’s forward position on the Rapidan with his 
strength on his right placed his communications with Washington 
completely at Lee's merey. Had this scheme not miscarried Pope's 
army must have been destroyed ; taken as it would have been 
comple etely by surprise, and compelied to fight a foree its superior 
in every way, which had placed itself astride its Tine of communica- 
tion. But the absence of the cavalry owing: to an inexplicit order, 
and Lee's reluctance to advance without it, upset the whole 

lan. As Henderson says: the omission of a few words cost the 
Pe ealerates dear.” Whilst conciseness is desitable in oiders, F. 
S. Regs., Pt. 1, Ch. 2, says such conciseness must be consistent with 
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This was intended as preliminary instruction for the 
countercharye. 

(fF) Asscault and defence of trenches — Men drawn up 100 or 
150 paces away from trenches: defended by other men 
and instraction given how to assault and how to defend 
the trench. 

Regarding oat, Fh), Ce. Cd), it may be said that it is wrong to 
teach men to receive an attack at the halt. Tt must be remembered, 
however, that they have te keep their heads and remain cool, which 
are very aduurable qualities ina seldier, Awaiting the attack of 
changing ten mest certunly develops these qualities, and gives the 
men complete confidence ino themselves, not to mention de veloping 
courage oitalse teaches them te ‘parry and return” and ie a progres: 
ave step to the melee, which will occur in a eountercharge in 
wheeh quick paring and returming shoald prove extremely useful; 
fojiatoallointents and purpeses similar to the lessens an Infantry 
Trams (00). fare further progression in these lessons, and 
(oO) wexactly mila, 

Jat nenow discnas the defence and attack of trenches. What are 
the metheds of defending a trench with the 
bayonet ¢ 

(a Retouning inthe trench and awaiting the assault. 

(2) Countercharging 

The tiretis nearly alwayea adopted by men who are told at 
bayonet fighting inspections to act as they would on service, and 
whe frequently have received very little inatractionin the prictical 
use of the bivenet Te may the fife bicars pted asthe natural 
Instinct, and rather e iphaswes the necessity tor practice in the 
defence attrenches The adaption of this methedoe fatal ‘Phe mea 
inthe trench are ata complete dicdsantiges, as their opponents are 
above them, and thar ently defence ae an upward pert: which as 
ens: Iy pared, 

Coy iein accentance with a. prinesples of defence, ce, to assume 
the onensve at the earuest ps ay thement, but as yust: mentioned 
above, to retinas ana trepeh appear to be the natural instinct, and 
itis prasbee that atwol bed thoult to vet men to leave their cover, 
vet therefore mea be taken as abate Iv wrong 


Defence of trenches. 


(ho onathe bestneansot reatenng the amen of the defenders, 
shed they abow se gneot was 
ine ffe-tive. 

Thereissti lone ther nee th aotdetende gate beh, which though 
atvanance with the pote poesdad downan Appendas Eo Infantry 
Tramnyg, iseagcested in cern ereinetatees as bong worthy of 
Consideration Drow teth «ef wmf wae 
about 2 
of it aud recerve the wea at 


rity. ort ther fire becomes wild or 


When the assault arrives 
wedeten top inove back out 
veo farce thus placing an 
obetace between theta cece atticeecre who. inorder to get 

over the tren ch. are cl. ged ten. crreein one band or get 
down into the trench, in bth cures thereby placing themeelves at a 


Por Hb yards from the 


rol 
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great disadvantage. The method is only suggested as possibly being 
of some value in, say, the case of a surprise at dawn, when the enemy 
being so close before the alarm is given, the men cannot get out of 
the trench quick enough to make a countercharge and cannot fire. 
As shown before, to remain in the trench is fatal and therefore the 
defence of the trench on the defenders’ side would appear to be the 
only alternative to a countercharge. Insuch a situation there would 

mobably be a certain amount of confusion and counter-orders. 

ome officers might give the order to fire, others to charge, but if a 
fixed method of defence in such circumstances were adopted, a pos- 
sible unity of action might result. It is therefore suggested that 
officers and men should occasionally practise this way of defending a 
trench, so as to know how to act if unable to countercharge. A 
practical illustration would at once show them the inadvisability of 
remaining in the trench, and would point out to them that, by 
getting out of it just on their own side, they gain an advantage, and 
might possibly be able to make a fight of it, which otherwise they 
could not do, 

On page 38 above, attention was drawnto the difference 

Attack on trenches. between the instruction in Lesson VIII and 

an assault after a long attack. To minimise 

this difference to a certain extent, the following two methods of 
instruction are advocated :— 

Practice (2).-—All available equipment to be divided up amongst 
as many men as possible in a company, and the men divided into 
attackers and defenders, either in equal numbers, or more attackers 
than defenders, or more defenders than attackers. 

The attackers are drawn up say 400 yards away from the defen- 
ders, who are ina trench. ‘The attackers act as far as possible as 
if on service, and when they have arrived say 100 yards from the 
trench, they open rapid fire fora few minutes and then assault. 
The defenders meanwhile fire at their assailants, until the order to 
“ charge ” is given, when they rush out of the trench and engage the 
attackers with the bayonet. If possible the men should be trained 
to “play the game ” and if hit by a point that would be really 
disabling, they should lie down. Officers should carry single sticks. 

This method should teach the defenders the right moment 
to charge, for it is no good going out of the trenches too soon, as 
the advantage of fire is lost and it is almost worse to go out too late. 
In addition, the method accustoms men to get quickly out of trenches, 
which accordingly should be of varions patterns. The latter point 
is rather important, and therefore a suitable time for carrying out 
this practice would be when the men are doing company training 
and are being instructed in digging trenches, 

As regards the attackers, it teaches them to use the bayonet 
when moderately fatigued and out of breath, and for both attackers 
and defenders is progression on the instruction in Lesson VIII. Of 
course, a company carrying ont this practice weuld have to use all 
the kit available in a unit. 
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Practice (b).—Every company, on completion of the obstacle 
course in drill order with service rifle, to assault a trench, with 
dummies placed so as to represent the countercharge. The procedure 
would be follows :— 

Each section of fours, fives, sixes, etc. (according to the width of 
the course), on cumpletion of the course, lies down and fixes bayonets 
about 100 yards or any convenient distance away from the trench. 

When the whole company is formed up in one (or two) lines, the 
men double forward with sloped arms, and when near the dummies 
rush forward and assault, continuing the rush over the trench, 
rallying, and opening fire on the far side. 

In order to teach the men to point straight, the dummies 
might have bulls-eyes on them, on different parts of the body, and 
each man should put his point into the dummy on the bulls-cye. 
This, would, to a certain extent, represent the “opening” which an 
opponent might give. 

This practice minimises the difference between two men 
doubling forward a short distance and meeting one another and 
the actual conditions of an assault, as the men have run say 3 a 
mile and have surmounted obstacles, thus assaulting when out of 
breath and fairly fatigued. Asin practice («) the trenches should 
vary 1n pattern, 

The instruction is perhaps a little unrealistic, as it will be 
noticed that the men cannot fire before assaulting, as the dummies 
are in front of the trench, which would not be the case in a real 
attack until the assault had commenced and the countercharge had 
been made. But, at the same time, it should result in teaching 
men to pvint straight on the move, and to get over various patterns 
of trench and rally on the far side, and is a fitting conclusion to 
obstacle cuurse training. 

To return a moment to the lessons in the Infantry Training. 

We have seen that the only method actually 
paeneral suggestionson Jaid down for defending trenches is the 

countercharge. All the lessons in the Infan- 
try Training progressively lead up to this, culminating in the 
assault—Lesson VIII. Butin this lesson only two pupils are opposed 
to one another. Now in the countercharge, the men making it will 
be in a thick mass and not in line, and it is therefore suggested that 
in Lessons VII and VIII, the same progression as practised in 
India, should he introduced, ie, after a little instruction, two or 
three men should oppose two or three other men. The result is a 
mélée, which is what would actually occur, and men are forced 
to attack, and to be prepared to be attacked from all directions. 
And this ayain seems to point to another reason for teaching men to 
parry and return quickly at the halt, as, once the two opposing 
sides meet in the countercharge, the men will be fighting to all 
intents and purposes at the halt. : 

In Lesson VII, Assanlting Lesson, what happens is that one man 
attacks, the othergman parries; both rifles meet and generally go up 
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in the air: and the attacker is past his opponent before the latter can 
touch him, but would himself be bayonetted by a rear rank‘defen- 
der. Now if there was another man_ behind the attacker while this 
was going on, the man parrying would find himself bayonetted by 
the rear rank attacker, or if the front rank attacker closed right 
into his opponent as he should do, thus clearing the way for his 
rear rank man, the rear rank man would easily bayonet the first 
defender. This would soon teach the men to parry and return 
quickly and get ready for another attack, and also would teach the 
front rank attacker to charge right home into his opponent. 

‘The last point to be mentioned is the second stage of Lesson 
VIII. What would happen on service ? Directly a man is hit:with 
the point of the bayonet he would drop and stop fighting. By this, 
it is not meant that he would stop for a touch, but for a disabling 
wound. ‘The idea of the lesson is to make men parry, return, 
and attack vigorously. Instead, what usually happens is that they 
continue jagging at one another without any attempt at parrying. 
It is therefore suggested, in order to stop this, that after the words 
“ vigorously assaulting one another,” the following words should be 
added, “ until one or other is hit, when he must acknowledge.” 

Against this it may be argued that men cannot be tanghb to 
“ acknowledye,” but it is merely a matter of practice, and if intro- 
duced intu Lesson VIII, would only cause men to do what they 
actually would do if disabled with a real bayonet, «.e., stop fighting. 

In conclusion, I would point out that the ideas contained in this 
paper are for consideration only ; they are founded on practical 
experience of what is seen at inspections, and at examinations of 
officers and non-commissioned officers undergoing special courses 
of instructions at Central Gymnasia, and it is hoped therefore that 
some of them may possibly prove of value in the improvement 
generally of bayonet fighting. 

It need hardly be mentioned that tripping, using the butt, ete., 
must necessarily take the form of instruction only. It would of 
course be impossible to allow the men really to employ these methods 
at, say, assaults-at-arms or in the lessons in the practical use of the 
bayonet, but they can be explained to them so that they will know 
what to do, should they ever be called upon to fight hand to hand 
on service. 


Nor I—Since writing above, the Lzesons in Appendix 1 Infantry Training 
have been revised by the Inspector of Gymuasia, Aldershot. The chief points 
to notice in the revision are— 

(a) the impossibility of employing all the “openings” in some of the 


s laid on the importance of waking a good “ point” before 
the quick withdrawal and the necessity of making the pupil realise 
that after © fixing’ his point he will probably have to use consider- 
able force before withdrawing it, and the method of illustrating 


tate 5 

(cj the enrtailing of Lesson VItL and the awarding of the fight to the 
pupil who gets inthe first hit, also permitting the pupils to show 
that they have an opponent ai their mercy by threateving with 
the butt.” ete. ; 
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(d) the necessity of showing a pupil in the “direct attack” that, though his 
point has miesed or been parried, he can still make a second attack by 
quickly shortening arms, etc. 

Nore ll.—The reports of the various engagements in the Turko-Balkan States War 
all agree as to the important part that the bayonet has played throughout, and show 
what can be done by men determined to ‘close’ with their adversaries. Our wen are 
improving in ‘closing’ but once they have closed, there is a marked display of 
ignorance as to how to disable their opponents. Iam frequently told that the men 
will know what to do when their blood is up, etc. Ican only reply by saying that 
at wrestling, or boxing, or any other game, the man with the knowledge and skill will 
invariably defeat the unekilled man, and eo it will be in the field with the bayonet. 
Surely it is worth while teaching men what to do when once they have closed instead 
of deluding ourselves with false ideas that it will be all right on the day - and of 
allowing men to remain untrained in the use of the bayonet. In reply to the ever 
present excuse of ‘‘no equipment,” I again say that much instruction can be given 
with the service rifle and bayonet, but it must be carried out by company N.-C. O's. 
and individual instruction given in squads of not more than four men, 


THE OPERATIONS IN NORTHERN VIRGINIA DURING 
AUGUST 1862. 


By Caprain D. M. Patrickson, 861TH CARNATIC INFANTRY, 


When McClellan, after his failure to seize the opportunities 
offered him at Malvern Hill, fell back on the 3rd July to his new 
base at Harrison’s Landing on the James, bringing to a close active 
operations in the Yorktown Peninsula; he did so with an army 
thoroughly disorganized and dispirited, and whose effective strength 
had been reduced by casualties and sickness to about 75,000 men. 
The position, however, was a very strong one, and Lee, recognising 
that an assault could not hope to succeed, withdrew his forces, some 
65,000 strong, to Richmond, leaving Stuart and the cavalry to 
observe McClellan. ‘ 

Pope had by this time concentrated the three corps of Frémont, 
Banks, and McDowell east of the Blue Ridge, and was holding the 
gaps. The strength of this force was about 47,000, less King’s 
division detached to Fredericksburg ; and it formed a dangerous 
menace to the Virginia Central Railway, the chief line of supply of 
the Confederates. 

Pope’s objectives were :— 

1. To guard Washington. 

2. To secure the Shenandoah Valley. 

3. To create a diversion in favour of McClellan by threaten- 
ing the Confederate lines of communication at Gordons- 
ville. 

Lee, however, in appreciating the situation had, besides warding 
off the threat against his communications, to consider the possibilities 
of McClellan being reinforced by sea. Temporarily it was evident 
that the army of the Potomac was incapable of manceuvre, and Lee, 
recognising this, despatched Jackson with two divisions (11,000) to 
anticipate Pope at Gordonsville, which, thanks to Pope’s dilatory 
movements, he successfully accomplished. Lee, moreover, hoped 
this move would once again intimidate the Federal Government, 
and by playing on their fears for the safety of Washington, as in the 
previous Valley campaign, would not only prevent McClellan from 
being reinforced, but might even lead to his withdrawal. That this 
withdrawal was actually brought about must be largely attributed 
to Lee’s keen insight. 

During the whole of July, McClellan remained inactive. He 
was desirous of cutting the Confederate lines of communication 
south of Richmond, and with this object had asked for a reinforces 
ment of 20,000 men, He had, however, destroyed his scheme by 
telling Halleck, Lincoln’s Chief of the Staff, that Lee had 200,000 
men. If this was so, it was plain McClellan's plan must fail, 
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Halleck knew very well that Lee had not half that number, but 
being against the scheme, he gladly seized the excuse for refusing. 
Meanwhile Lee had sent A. P. Hill’s division and the cavalry to 
Jackson. On Ist August Pope prepared to assume a vigorous 
offensive, having as objective the seizure of Gordonsville and Char- 
lottesville About the same time McClellan was ordered to embark 
hig army at Fert Monroe and saii to Aquia Creck, From there he 
was to join Pupe on the Rappahannock river, a dangerous and lengthy 
operation. 

It will be seen then that the Confederates were now in posses- 
sion of interior lines, and had two courses open to them: 

1. To contain Pope, and attack McClellan as he evacuated his 

position at Harrison’s Landing. 

2. To ignore McClellan and concentrate against Pope before he 

was reinforced. 

On August 6th, Pope began his advance. Banks pushed forward 
a brigade to Culpeper Court House, the Federal piquets actually 
reaching ten miles south of Culpeper. Meanwhile Pope’s three corps, 
using separate roads, prepared to concentrate on Culpeper. With 
their roads widely separated, and with Banks too far forward, Jackson 
was now offered a chance of defeating Pope in detail, 

On Angust 7th, Jackson advanced by side tracks to Orange 
Court House, Cavalry in contact. The following day for once 
Jackson's staff arrangements were at fault. In addition the day was 
extremely hot, Hill only advanced two miles and Ewell eight. 
This failure may also be attributed to Jackson’s refusal to take his 
divisional commanders into his plans. Confidence begets confidence, 
and in no respect did von Moltke differ from Napoleon more than in 
the way he invariably trusted his corps commanders. On this day 
Banks reached Culpeper. On the 9th Jackson marched before day- 
light. By noon he had crossed the Robertson river, and found the 
Federals under Banks holding Cedar Run, some seven miles south of 
Culpeper. Fierce fighting ensued, the Federals, though greatly out- 
numbered, offering a surprising resistance, and it was not. till 3,000 
men had fallen in 90 minutes and darkness was supervening that the 
Confederates were in full possession of victory. Jackson pursued, but 
was cheeked by Sigel and Ricketts who had come up. Next morning 
Stuart reported that Pope’s whole army had come up as Jackson, 
who at this stage had no intention of attacking a force stronger than 
his own, fell back behind the Cedar Run. ‘There he remained two 
days, hoping Pope would attack him, 

On the 11th, Jackson, hearing King’s division had joined Pope, 
withdrew to Gordonsville. The following day saw Pope advance to 
the Rapidan, contemplating the offensive and a further advance 
south-west. But Halleck, the newly-appointed Chief of the Staff 
at Washington, recognising that Pope’s correct role was to remain’ 
on the defensive until the army of the Potomac had joined him; 
ordered him to stand fast north of the Rapidan, and on no 
account to advance, but to fight hard if attacked. The decision that 
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forbid Pope to embark on his advance beyond the Rapidan was 
absolutely sound, but even so Halleck failed fully to appreciate 
the situation. True he was hindered atthe outset by his wrong 
assnmption that Lee was more likely to attack McClellan than to 
concentrate against Pope. But by the 12th August he should have 
known his error. By allowing Pope to remam on the Rapidan 
instead of ordering him back at least to the Rappahanock, Halleck 
had placed an inferior force within striking distance of an enemy of 
boundless enterprise, who held interior lines. To accentuate the 
error Pope’s tactical position was worse than the strategical. 

Both Lee and Jackson saw instantly the chance which Pope’s 
forward position offered. Lee was aware on the 13th that Burnside 
had left Aquia Creek to join Pope and that part of McClellan’s army 
had already embarked. The situation was of decisive advantage only 
if turned to account promptly and with resolution. Lee at once 
moved the whole of his forces, with the exception of two divisions left 
to observe Harrison’s Landing, to Gordonsville, while on the 15th 
Jackson's three divisions moved by a flank march to Pisgah Church. 
All these moves were unperceived by the Federals. It is known 
that if an enemy is watched so closcly that no movement is 
unobserved, surprise is impossible. Yet the Federals, despite their 
great cavalry strength, had not only lost. tonch with Jackson, but, 
were quite unaware thata force of 55—60,000 Confederates was 
now concentrated behind Clark’s mountain within six miles of hig 
most vulnerable point. : 

: _ Pope’s tactical position has already been alluded to. His left 
er Somerville Ford was very weak and in the air, the bulk of his 
army being massed on the right, several miles distant, ride the, 
main Culpeper-Gordonsville road, and confronting in their imagina- 
tion Jackson and Hill. His forces, however, were now well over 50,000 
strong, as Burnside’s two divisions under Reno had come up. 

_ _Lee’s plans were rapidly made. Jackson and Longstreet were 
to cross the Rapidan east of Pope's left at dawn on the 18th and, 
move on Culpeper, while Stuart and the cavalry, preceding this 
advance, would seize Rappahannock station, destroy the railway. 
bridge, and then, wheeling to their left, would take their part in the 
pre-conceived battle in the vicinity of Culpeper, 

The secret of war lies in the communications. A glance at the 
map will show how Pope’s forward position on the Rapidan with his 
strength on his right placed his communications with Washington 
completely at Lee’s mercy. Had this scheme not misearried Pope’s 
army must have been destroyed; taken as it would have been 
completely by surprise, and compelled to fight a force its superior 
in every way, which had placed itself astride its line of communica- 
tion. But the absence of the cavalry owing to an inexplicit order, 
and Lee’s reluctance to advance without it, upset the whole 
plan. As Henderson says: “the omission of a few words cost the 
Confederates dear.” Whilst conciseness is desirable in oiders, F. 
S. Regs., Pt. 1, Ch. 2, says such conciseness must be consistent with 
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clearness ; and clearness of expression and freedom from any pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding is of the highest importance. Further, 
the news that Lee had joined Jackson was conveyed to Pope, owing 
to the unfortunate capture of a staff officer and his despatch book. 
Confirmation of this was forthcoming early on the 18th, and Pope, 
at last alive to his danger, set his army in retirement behind the 
Rappahannock, the movement being completed by the evening of the 
19th. This movement was largely aided by weather conditions, 
for a heavy fog concealed all movement from view till the afternoon 
of the 19th, and it was only late on the 20th that the Confederates 
reached the south bank of the Rappahannock ; the cavalry driving 
the last of the Federals across the river. 

Between the 2Ist and the 24th, Jackson made an attempt to 
turn the Federal right, but owing to heavy rain and floods it failed. 
Stuart meanwhile raided Catlett’s Station doing much damage and 
capturing Pope's despatch book; while Longstreet kept the enemy 
occupied in front. ‘To the latter's demonstrations Pope paid little 
attention, and his movements continued to conform to those of 
Jackson, The Federals, whilst observing the principal crossings, and 
with a bridge head at Rappahannock Station by means of which Pope 
might cross and attack his enemy, had concentrated their main forces 
on the road running from Sulphur Springs through Warrenton to 
Gainesville. Longstreet, however, on the 24th, drove the enemy from 
the bridge head and burned the bridge. Jackson's retirement, after 
his failure to turn the Federal right, was assumed by Pope to mean 
an abandonment of all attempts on that flank; and his attention 
turned to his left. Meanwhile, however, the Confederate position was 
getting desperate. Time meant everything to them and nothing 
short of a decisive victory could help them. Pope’s army had by 
now reached a strength of nearly 80,000. The Federals at Aquia 
Creek were only 35 miles away and were actually nearer Richmond 
than Lee's forces. Federal troops were also collecting at Washington, 
and within a few days Pope might have on the Rappahannock a force 
of some 150,000 men at his disposal. Lee could only muster 55,000 
men, as the reinforcements Mr. Davis was sending him could not 
arrive in time. 

Instant action was imperative, and only two possible lines 
of action presented themselves. They were :— 

1. To attack Pope before McClellan joined him. 
2. To retire. 

To attack Pope seemed at the first glance impracticable. The 
Federals occupied a most favourable position. Their army was 
concentrated and reinforcements approaching. The right flank was 
well secured, for the fords at the Springs and Waterloo were held by 
Pope, and north of the Springs were the Bull Run Mountains, a 
range covered with dense forest and with few roads. McClellan’s 
advance from Aquia Creek automatically gave protection to his left, 
thongh after Jackson’s retirement this was the flank on which Pope 
apprehended most danger, As Henderson says, “ Even the genius 
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of a Napoleon might have been battled by the difficulties in the way 
of an attack.” 

A combination, such as Lee and Jackson formed, is seldom met 
with. The stern courage, the tactical brilliancy, the determination 
and self-confidence of Jackson, together with the instinctive way he 
fastened on to the enemy’s weak points and ed on his. fears, 
formed an admirable supplement to Lee's strategical insight, clear 
judgment, and refusal to know defeat. The greater the danger, the 
heavier the responsibility, the more did Lee's great qualities asa 
commander shine forth, the greater his trust in his brilliant co-adjutor, 
How could the bombastic Pope hope toovercome such a combin- 
ation? Yet, than the scheme now planned by Lee and Jackson, no 
more dangerous and daring operation has ever been devised. It was 
because Lee knew Pope that he considered the risk worth running, 

Lee’s decision involved the separation of his army into two 
wings under the very eyes of his enemy, and in readily accepting the 
burden of responsibility which such a decision necessarily imposed, 
Lee exhibited in a high degree one of the greatest qualities of a 
good leader. As Lord Vincent has said: “ the test of a man’s 
courage is responsibility.” 


His plan was as follows: Longstreet was to contain Pope,. 


while Jackson would make a wide defour northwards through 
Thoroughfare Gap and strike at the great Federal depét and line 
of communication at Manassas junction. This, if snecessful, would 
compel the Federals to fall back, and then Longstreet could march 
to join Jackson and combine against Pope, whom they hoped would 
then be taken ata disadvantage. The planis in many respects so 
similar to Wellesley’s project for the battle of Assaye that the 
criticism made on that project by Colonel Bird in the April 1912 
number of the U.S. I. Journal, seems particularly appropriate, with 
minor alterations. The project was undoubtedly hazardous, for 
separation of the two Confederate forces by a series of obstacles 
was contemplated. In war, however, decisive success is not gained 
without some risk of failure, and the extent of the danger which 
is incurred is measured not by the actual form of the operation 
but by the character and fighting value of the enemy. No just 
appreciation of the merits of a plan can, therefore, be made apart from 
the circumstances in which it was conceived and executed. In any 
case the object ofa commander should be so_to plan his operations 
that if successful the greatest advantage will be gained, irrespective 
of the consequences of possible failure. Each blow should therefore 
be so aimed and delivered that the enemy will be forced to parry it 
and to comfourm to the movements of the attacker, abandoning 
his own plans. This will be the case when the enemy's line of 
communication is in question. Do not the above lines, combined 
with Lee’s estimate of Popeas a general. fully justify the undoubt- 
edly enormous risks the project involved ? Pope undoubtedly could by 
blocking Thoroughfare Gap and concentrating the necessary strength 
against Jackson, or by using his whole army against Longstreet, 
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defeat the Confederates in detail. The other course open to Pope, 
of retiring on Aquia Creek to combine with McClellan, was, as Lee 
knew from the captured despatches, entirely opposed to his orders 
to cover Washington, while he required the railway for his supplies. 
Before dawn, on the 25th, Jackson sct out on his march, having 
withdrawn unobserved from Sudley Springs the previous evening, 
and being replaced by Longstreet's division, The troops, in 
complete ignorance of what was intended, never marched better, 
and reached Salem after a 26-mile march at midnight, not a Federal 
having been seen. Dawn on the 26th found them once more push- 
ing forward. Soon the Bull Run mountains became visible, giving 
the troops aclue to their destination and inspiring them to fresh 
effort. Through the Gap, on to Gainesville, where Stuart and the 
cavalry joined in, still not a sign of a Federal; not a movement 
reported from Warrenton. Never did a single factor in the situation 
escape Jackson's notice. Realising that Pope could rapidly rail 
forces to Manassas from Warrenton, he directed his march on 
Bristowe Station, some seven miles south of the junction and where 
the railway crossed the Broad Run river. The afternoon was far 
advanced before Bristowe was reached. The station fell an easy prey 
to Ewell; the bridge was destroyed and the line torn up, but two 
trains managed to escape in time. It was now dark, but the junction 
had to be seized before reinfurcements could arrive from Alexandria. 
Stuart was accordingly despatched with two regiments, and by, 
midnight Manassas junction was in possession of the confederates 
with all its accumulation of stores, The next day Hill and Talia- 
ferro’s divisions moved to Manassas, leaving Ewell on the Broad Run 
to resist any attempt at relief from the south. Meanwhile what was 
happening on the Rappahannock ? : 
Pope had actually known, on the 25th, of Jackson’s march, and 
had jumped to the conclusion that he was making for the She- 
nandoah Valley. He issued orders for the Rappahannock to be 
crossed on the z6tb at Sulphur Springs and information as to the 
enemy's move definitely obtained. A whole day was thus wasted, 
nor were these orders ever carried out. McDowell did make an 
effort to comply, but as Anderson’s force was at the Springs, where 
it had replaced Longstreet’s force by then en route to join Jackson, 


little was discovered. Reno, who had been ordered to advance on: 


Culpeper, did nothing. 
By the night of the 26th, however, it became evident that 


Jackson was moving through Thoroughfare Gap. Pope and McDowell 
agreed that this portended a flank attack on Warrenton. | A Federal 
concentration on line running east and west through” Warrenton 
was therefore ordered, with a reserve at Greenwich. Troops were 
coming up frem the rear, and Pope saw no reason to apprehend 
danger in that direction: generals of far greater ability would never 
have pierced the real extent of Lee and Jackson’s audacity. The 
news that Manarsus was captured came as a disturbing factor to the 
Northerner’s plans. Early on the 27th a Federal concentration was. 
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ordered on Gainesville, a cavalry brigade was despatched to observe 
Longstreet, and Hooker was ordered to clear up the situation in front 
of Manassas, Pope still clinging to the idea that the movement on 
the junction had been merely a cavalry raid. These dispositions 
were excellent, placing as they did the Federals astride the line by 
which Jackson and Lee hoped to concentrate, and in a position 
of readiness where they could best await such information as 
Hooker and the cavalry might obtain. Hooker encountered Ewell 
at Bristowe station and brisk fighting ensned till evening when 
Ewell fell back on Manassas and rejoined Jackson. Manag was 
now one vast conflagration, and Pope, who had been present towards 
the end of the engagement with Ewell, at last realised that it was 
Jackson’s whole force that lay between him and Washington. 

At this stage Pope lost his head. Hitherto his dispositions were 
well snited to the situation; now, unduly elated by Ewell’s retreat, 
he formed the idea that Jackson had been surprised and would be 
obliged to remain at Manassas. He accordingly ordered a con- 
centration of all his forces on the junction, ignoring the possibiiity 
of Lee and Longstreet attacking him or joining Jackson, and directed 
McDowell, whose force covered Thoroughfare Gap, to join in this 
‘concentration. (McDowell, however, on his own responsibility left 
Ricketts’ division to hold the Gap.) “ March at the earliest blush 
of dawn and we shall bag the whole crowd.” Such were the orders 
typical of the real Pope. 

: In thus assuming that the enemy would be certain to adopt the 
course he had mapped out for them, ‘Pope was merely acting as he 
had done on previous occasions. Such a course can seldom, if ever, 
lead to success. How different is Pope’s attitude to that of von 
Moltke’s—“ Always put yourself in the position of your enemy. His 
most rational plans will generally convey the sonndest deductions.” 

; And so on the 28th Pope's forces converged on Manassas to find 
the junction absolutely deserted. Then ensued the utmost bewilder- 
ment. The enemy had been seen at Centreville. Pope at once set 
all his troops in motion for that place. Again, beyond a few cavalry 
patrols, not a sign of the enemy. Jackson had vanished off the earth. 
Tt was not till late in the evening that the thunder of battle far 
away to the south-west caused Pope to realise that whilst he had 
been marching north Jackson with his three divisions had been 
moving west. McDowell had probably intercepted him. 

: We must now return to Jackson's position at Manassas at 
midnight on the 27th/28th. To remain at the junction was to court 
disaster; wherefore, having set fire to all the stores, ete., Jackson 
ordered a night march for his whole force. Each division marched 
independently of the others and the roads were so chosen as to 
mystify Pope. The position elected by Jackson was on the right bank 
of the Bull Run, in the woods north of Groveton. Hill moved on 
Centreville, followed by Ewell who, however, turned west after crossing 
the river at Blackburn’s Ford and marched to join Taliaferro. who 
had gone to Bald Hill, re-crossing to the right bank by the Stone 
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bridge. Hill on reaching Centreville turned south-west, and by noon 
the three divisions were concentrated, concealed from view, in the 
Groveton woods. 

The position was a strong one and well suited to defensive 
action, while from its situation on the flank of the Federal march, the 
opportunity for an offensive stroke was always present. This was a 
Sime qua non with Jackson, becanse it was all-important that Pope 
should be compelled to fight, and Jackson was determined to prevent 
him, if possible, from retiring to the left bank of the Bull Run before 
a battle in which Lee was to take part could be bronght about. By 
this time the great danger the Confederates had incurred in their 
daring plan had practically disappeared, as Lee and Jackson could 
now join by way of Aldie Gap, if anything had prevented the Con- 
federates getting through the Thoroughfare Gap. 

It was due to Jackson’s determination to prevent Pope retiring 
that, late in the afternoon. he attacked King’s division, believing he 
was attacking the flank guard to Pope’s army. The fighting was of 
the fiercest, and if tactically the battle of Gainesville, in which the 
loss of Ewell and ‘Taliaferro came as a severe below to Jackson, was of 
an indecisive nature, it was strategically successful. Jackson’s object 
in attacking was fully obtained. Pope once more jumped to a wrong 
conclusion ; and confident that Jackson had been intercepted whilst 
retreating, issued orders for a general attack on Jackson the next 
morning. He was blissfully unconscious that Ricketts had uncovered 
the Gap and retired before Longstreet, or that King’s division had been 
so badly handled that it was preparing to fall back on Manassas. 

The almost total absence of reliable information, combined with 
the criminal dispersion of his troops, demanded that Pope should 
act with discretion, and should, while concentrating his scattered 
forces, endeavour by reconnaissance to obtain that information which 
is an essential factor of success in war, before committing his troops 
to any definite plan of action. He had had much experience cf 
the danger of jumping to conclusions without information, but 
with Pope ‘erperentia docet’ did not apply. He was eager to 
snatch a victory not so much for the sake of the issues involved, as 
for his own personal glorification, and to avoid being superseded. 
Instend of listening to the voice of prudence and collecting his scat- 
tered troops and the reinforcements fast approaching, he turned a 
deaf ear to her counsels. If Marmont for his action at Salamanca 
merited Napoleon's reproof that ‘ from personal vanity, the Duke 
of Ragusa has sacrificed the interests of his country, and the good 
of my service,” what words can we apply to the action of Pope ? 

And so we come to the eve of the second Manassas. The Con- 
federate strategy, on the point of trinmphing, awaits its crown of tac- 
tical success. If the art of the strategist consists in the preservation 
of the leading idea through all the varying complications that arise, 
can any mead of praise be too great for Jackson in his whole-hearted 
pursuit, and his recognition of the fact that only by defeating Pope 
in battle could the Confederates hope to attain any decisive result ? 
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INDIAN ARMY CASTES. 
Maprassis. 
By Captain E. K. Moreswortn, R.E. 


Lord Seaton, of Peninsular fame, when asked how a man could 
best become proficient in the art of war, is said to have replied: * 
“ By fighting, sir, and a great deal of it.” The converse of this is 
equally true, and if asked how best to become inefficient in the art 
of war, Lord Seaton, or anyone else, might have answered: “ By 
peace, sir, and a great deal of it.” 

Neither statement is absolutely true, Long peace need not 
make a man inefficient for war, any more than twenty campaigns 
could make a soldier of Frederick the Great’s mule; but peace and 
war are as liable as ever to bring about the results described by 
Raskin, when he says :—“I found, in brief, that all great nations 
learned their truth of word, and strength of thought, in war; that 
they were nourished in war, and wasted by peace; taught by war, 
and deceived by peace; trained by war, and betrayed by peace —in a 
word, that they were born in war, and expired in peace.” 

Up toa hundred years ago, war was the normal condition of 
things in the South of India, and, when Hyder was facing Joseph 
Smith, or Tippu wasting the country in front of Cornwallis or 
Harris, the Madrassis could have been described with truth asa 
warlike people. But a century of peace and prosperity has_had its 
effect ; the Madrassi in general is no longer a warrior, and only a 
remnant is left of what was once a warlike host. 

In the following article I propose briefly to describe the various 
classes of Madrassis trom which good fighting material can still be 
obtained, and to claim that, for the sake of that “remnant,” the 
South of India should not be condemned altogether ; but rather, 
that the good Madrassi, when he és found, should be encouraged in 
every possible way. 

Tam convinced, after some years’ experience of the Madrassi, 
that it is not the man’s caste that matters at all, but his physical 
and mental qualities, It is impossible to name a caste or a tribe, 
and say: “ These are good fighters; recruit. them;” but it is pos- 
sible to describe a type of man, and say: “He will do you well; 
recruit him regardless of caste or tribe;” and I propose, therefore, 
to begin with some general remarks on recruiting in the Madras 
Presidency. 

First of all, what is the ideal type at which to aim ? 

The most enduring soldiers the world has ever known—men 
whose sense of discipline was perfect; who could march, if the 


* Quoted in the Army Review for April, 1912. 
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historians are to be believed, in their heavy armour as well as any of 
the lightly-equipped troops of to-day; who were never defeated, 
though sometimes their generals were; and who seemed equally fit 
for battle in tropical heat or arctic cold, were the Roman soldiers of 
two thousand years ago. The very qualities that were required of 
them are required of the suldier of to-day ; and the following speci- 
fication for a Roman recruit is the specification for a good recruit 
of to-day. If it were not labelled, it might be taken for that ofa 
medern Jap or Gurkha:— 

“The height was usually from 5 feet to 5 feet 3 inches. 
Men exceeding this height were not considered strong. Men 
under 5 feet were sooner accepted. Any disablement of hand or 
foot which rendered the man unable to wield his weapons, any 
weakness of sight or hearing, or any clear physical defect, exemp- 
ted. The following was the man wanted, according to Vegetius, 
and a pretty good man he was, though the description belongs to a 
later period : 

“«The recruit must have sharp eyes, a head carried erect, broad 
chest, stout shoulders, big fists, long hands, not -a big belly, of 
well-proportioned growth, feet and soles less fleshy than muscular. 
If he has all this, no stress need be laid on the height, for it is far 
more important that a soldier should be strongly built than tall. 

‘The man must also be of good moral character, as in this era 
of simple life and national virtues, was apt to be the rule.’ ”* 

The above description is, I think, an excellent one of a first 
rate Madrassi recruit, though it would not apply to a Sikh or 
Punjabi-Muhammadan, who combine tall, slim figures, with first 
rate fighting qualities. The danger of recruiting in the Madras 
Presidency is to take tall, smart, showy men; and it is these men 
who have been one of the causes of the rapid disappearance of the 
old Madras regiments. These are the men who cough and get 
pneumonia the moment they are brought into a severe climate ; 
they cannot stand cold, and can best be described by a vulgarism 
as “having no guts.” The only points in their favour are their 
parade smartness and their intelligence, and neither of these is 
usually available when most wanted. 

The short, sturdy, stumpy, ugly Madrassi is the man who will 
work and fight equally well, and will keep fit under conditions that 
would soon kill his smart and lanky brother. 

Nor is this type by any means deficient in intelligence. A few 
simple questions put to the recruit are a good means of testing him 
in this respect, and the recruiting officer should be able to judge 
from a man’s face and eyes whether he is likely to prove too dull 
and stupid. The Indian officers of this type are the most intelligent 
and reliable I know. 

A most important point is weiyht. A man of, say, 5 feet 6 
inches, who weighs less than about 120 pounds, will usually be found 


* Fiom “ Great Captains —Hannibal,” by Col. Dodge, U. S.A. 
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incapable of withstanding hardship and exposure, and he should 
not be enlisted unless it is clear that, owing to inferior food, etc., 
he is below par, and will fill out. Not only should this point be 
insisted on when a man is enrolled, but he should be weighed 
periodically until final attestation, and, if for no apparent reason his 
weight remains below the standard, he should be discharged ‘as 
unlikely to become an efficient soldier.” 

Lastly, before coming to the question of the various classes in 
the south suitable for enlistment, I wish to emphasise the fact that 
there are types and races of men in whom the love of adventure 
does not exist, and to whom the idea of risking their skins, for any 
object whatever, is abhorrent. Such men will never make soldiers, 
even under a “ Sergeant What’s-is-name, who's a charm that makes 
arifleman from mud.” It is the recruiting officer's duty to know 
such types, and to be able to “ size up a man.’ 

The surest means for finding out the best types is to observe 
the men very carefully on service, on the march, in camp, at their 
work, in hospital. Who frequents hospital the most? Who falls 
out on the march? It will very seldom be found that the short, 
sturdy type falls into these categories. He is active and keen. It 
is the long, lanky man who collapses, pretty though he may look on 
parade. 
The chief points to look at in a man proposed for enlistment 
are his feet, which should not be flat; his legs, which should be 
fairly straight and not knock-kneed; his fists, which should be 
large ; his chest, which shuuld also be large, a narrow-chested man 
being useless; his spine, which should be straight; his eyes, which 
are a fairly reliable index of his intelligence. Then, having been 
measured and weighed, he should be sent to the medical officer to 
be thoroughly “ vetted.” If returned by him as sound, it is an 
excellent thing to pive him a run of four or five hundred yards, and 
look at his condition at the finish. 

Even the best Madrassi recruits full away in the leg; and below 
the waist they compare very unfavourably with a Gurkha. They 
are not hillmen, but on fairly level ground they are second to none 
in marching. Their calves may be thin, but they soon become as 
hard as iron ; and, except on a steep mountain-side, this lack of calf 
is no drawback. 

All the above remarks may seem beside the point in an article 
on Madrassis, but I have enlarged on what I believe to be the only 
type of Madrassi worth enlisting, because I believe this type should 
be picked out regardless of caste, and others as a rule rejected. 

The question of caste in the south of India is very complicated. 
It is, however, easy to obtain a useful working knowledge, for 
purposes of recruiting, without any deep study. 

The caste system of the Brahmans isa foreign importation in 
the south. The Dravidians, aborigines of Madras, were originally 
divided into tribes. Then, some time between 2000 and 500 B.C, 
came the Aryan invasion ; but by the time it reached the south 
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INDIAN ARMY CASTES. 
Maprassis. 
By Captain E. K. Moreswortn, R.E. 


Lord Seaton, of Peninsular fame, when asked how a man could 
best become proficient in the art of war, is said to have replied : * 
“ By fighting, sir, and a great deal of it.” The converse of this is 
equally true, and if asked how best to become inefficient in the art 
of war, Lord Seaton, or anyone else, might have answered: “ By 
peace, sir, and a great deal of it.” 

Neither statement is absolutely true, Long peace need not 
make a man inefficient for war, any more than twenty campaigns 
could make a soldier of Frederick the Great’s mule; but peace and 
war are as liable as ever to bring about the results described by 
Ruskin, when he says :—“I found, in brief, that all great nations 
learned their truth of word, and strength of thought, in war; that 
they were nourished in war, and wasted by peace; taught by war, 
and deceived by peace ; trained by war, and betrayed by peace—in a 
word, that they were born in war, and expired in peace.” 

Up to a hundred years ago, war was the normal condition of 
things in the South of India, and, when Hyder was facing Joseph 
Smith, or Tippu wasting the country in front of Cornwallis or 
Harris, the Madrassis could have been described with truth asa 
warlike people. But a century of peace and prosperity has had its 
etfect ; the Madrassi in general is no longer a warrior, and only a 
remnant is left of what was once a warlike host. 

In the following article I propose briefly to describe the various 
classes of Madrassis from which good fighting material can still be 
obtained, and to claim that, for the sake of that “remnant,” the 
South of India should not be condemned altogether ; but rather, 
that the good Madrassi, when he is found, should be encouraged in 
every possible way. 

Iam convinced, after some years’ experience of the Madrassi, 
that it is not the man’s caste that matters at all, but his physical 
and mental qualities, It is impossible to name a caste ora tribe, 
and say: ‘These are good fighters; recruit them;” but it is pos- 
sible to describe a type of man, and say: “ He will do you well; 
recruit him regardless of caste or tribe;” and I propose, therefore, 
to begin with some general remarks on recruiting in the Madras 
Presidency. 

First of all, what is the ideal type at which to aim? 

The most enduring soldicrs the world has ever known—men 
whose sense of discipline was perfect; who could march, if the 
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incapable of withstanding hardship and exposure, and he should 
not be enlisted unless it is clear that, owing to inferior food, ete., 
he is below par, and will fill out. Not only should this point be 
insisted on when a man is enrolled, but he should be weighed 
periodically until final attestation, and, if for no apparent reason his 
weight remains below the standard, he should be discharged ‘as 
unlikely to become an efficient soldier.” 

Lastly, before coming to the question of the various classes in 
the south suitable for enlistment, I wish to emphasise the fact that 
there are types and races of men in whom the love of adventure 
does not exist, and to whom the idea of risking their skins, for any 
object whatever, is abhorrent. Such men will never make soldiers, 
even under a “ Sergeant What’'s-is-name, who's a charm that makes 
arifieman from mud.” It is the recruiting officer's duty to know 
such types, and to be able to “size up a man.” 

The surest means for finding out the best types is to observe 
the men very carefully on service, on the march, in camp, at their 
work, in hospital. Who frequents hospital the most? Who falls 
out on the march? It will very seldom be found that the short, 
sturdy type falls into these categories. He is active and keen. It 
is the long, lanky man who collapses, pretty though he may look on 
parade. 
The chief points to look at in aman proposed for enlistment 
are his feet, which should not be flat; his legs, which should be 
fairly straight and not knock-kneed ; his fists, which should be 
large ; his chest, which should also be large, a narrow-chested man 
being useless; hia spine, which should be straight; his eyes, which 
are a fairly reliable index of his intelligence. Then, having been 
measured and weighed, he should be sent to the medical ofticer to 
be thoroughly “ vetted.” If returned by him as sound, it is an 
excellent thing to give him a run of four or five hundred yards, and 
look at his condition at the finish. 

Even the best Madrassi recruits fall away in the leg; and below 
the waist they compare very unfavourably with a Gurkha. They 
are not hillmen, but on fairly level ground they are second to none 
in marching. Their calves may be thin, but they soon become as 
hard as iron ; and, except on a steep mountain-side, this lack of calf 
is no drawback. 

All the above remarks may seem beside the point in an article 
on Madrassis, but I have enlarged on what I believe to be the only 
type of Madrassi worth enlisting, because I believe this type should 
be picked out regardless of caste, and others as a rule rejected, 

‘The question of caste in the south of India is very complicated. 
It is, however, easy to obtain a useful working knowledge, for 
purposes of recruiting, without any deep study. 

The caste system of the Brahmans isa foreign importation in 
the south. The Dravidians, aborigines of Madras, were originally 
divided into tribes. Then, some time between 2000 and 500 B.C., 
came the Aryan invasion ; but by the time it reached the south 
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it had so dwindled in strength that the Aryan never succeeded in 
absorbing the southern races as he had absorbed those of thé 
north. The Brahman, however, gradually converted the tribes into 
castes, or rather grafted his caste system on to the tribes. It is 
clear, therefore, that no Dravidian has any claim to high caste; 
indeed, it is possible in some regiments almost to ignore caste, and, 
to a great extent, pride of regiment may take the place of pride of 
caste. O/ si sic omnes ! 


The mistake, however, must not be made of enlisting men of 
castes who have no liking for a military life. There are some classes 
in Madras who are no more suitable for soldiers than that type of 
Englishman whose béte noir is what he calls “ militarism,” and 
whom nothing short of the sack of London by a foreign power could 
convert to sound views. There are also castes and sub-castes who 
are strict vegetarians, or who have other eqnally unmilitary pre- 
judices, and are therefore unsuitable. 


The indiscriminate use by Madrassis of the word “caste” gives 
aclue to its history in the south. They use it to express tribe, 
class, caste proper, occupation or trade, in a manner that the castes 
of Northern India would quite fail to understand. It is only 
necessary to state here, however, that as a rule caste means trade or 
occupation, such as blacksmith, dhobi, barber, chuckler (mochi), 
etc., but that the great agricultural class, who form the bulk of the 
population, and from whom the best recruits are drawn, stands out 
by itself, and is divided into many castes. This latter arrangement 
is only natural, as the class includes all grades of society from the 
wealthy zemindar to the cooly. 


For all practical purposes, then, it may be taken that a suitable 
Hindu recruit will belong to one of the castes connected with land, 
such as Vellala or Agambadyam, or else to one of those which are 
merely names for occupations, such as Kummalar (artisan). 

Again, the south of India is divided into races speaking 
different tongues, and each of these has its own caste name. Geo- 
graphically, the main divisions are Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese, 
and they may be classified roughly as follows to provinces :— 

Tamil.—Chingleput, South Arcot, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, 
Madura, and Tinnevelly. 

Tamil and Telugu.—North Arcot. 

Tamil and Canarese——Salem, Coimbatore, Mysore, and the 
Nilgiris. 

Tamil and Malayalam.—Travancore. : 

Telugu.—Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godaveri, Kistna, Guntur, 
Nellore, Kurnool, Bellary, ae Kadapa. : 

Telugu and Cunurese.—Anantapur. 

Ma!ayalam.—South Canara, Malabar. 

The working classes, however, naturally migrate to the centres 
of work, and know no geographical bounds. The Kolar Gold Fields 
are a good example of this. 
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The Canarese are altogether excluded, for though tough and 
hardy, they appear to be a timid race, with no fighting spirit. 

Only a small percentage of Telugus is taken. They are usually 
intelligent, fine-looking men, but delicate. On the other hand, my 
remark to the effect that, within limits, the man is everything and 
the custe nothing, is borne out by the fact that when a good tough 
Telugu, with plenty of “ guts,” can be found, he makes an invalu- 
able soldier, and I could produce several Telugu Indian officers 
with four or five campaigns to their credit in support of my argu- 
ment. It would, therefore, be a mistake to exclude the Telugu 
altogether. 

The best recruiting centres at present are the agricultural dis- 
tricts of North Arcot. It is from here the coal-black Tamil culti- 
vator comes. These men make excellent soldiers, and, owing to 
their familiarity with the soil, are much sought after by pioneer 
and sapper corps. They correspond to the yeoman of our own 
country, and in every nation the yeomen make the best soldiers. 
In speaking of the Japanese Army, Sir Jan Hamilton says :—“ The 

easant owner isa man:a proud, strong, independent man, who 
hee a stake in his country. These are the men we want as soldiers ; 
the yeomen who have been from the beginning of history and will 
be to its end, the very backbone of empires.” There are great and 
fundamental differences between the British or Japanese yeoman 
and his counterpart in India, but the Vellore cultivator is as near 
an approach to him as we can get in the south. 

I propose now to describe briefly the qualities, characteristics, 
and customs of such castes and classes as are considered suitable for 
enlistment. 

A list of these castes is given at the end of this article. 


THE PaRAIYANs, 


The origin of the word Paraiyan or Parayer is doubtful. It is 
usually ascribed to the original root from which the English word 
“ Pariah” or outcast is derived ; it is also said to signify “drum- 
beater,” and this derivation is supported by the fact that the beating 
of drums in the south is usually a Paraiyan function. Whatever 
the derivation, the name is an unfortunate one for a class which 
contains a large proportion of intelligent, strong, hardworking men, 
who make excellent soldiers, and who have been described as 
“the very life-blood of the country in whatever field of labour they 
engage.”® 

Outcasts, or rather “ outcastes,” they certainly are from the 
Brahman’s point of view; but as they form the majority of the 
population and are its most uscful members, there is no reason wh’ 
any European should consider them as such. Possibly, tuo, they 
were dubbed Paraiyans originally, becanse they were too independent 
to have anything to do with the invading Brahman and his tenets. 
The reception met with by a Paraiyan who enters the Brahman 


* Quoted in Thurston, Vol. VI, p. 119. 
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quarter is at least equalled by that of a Brahman who is foolhardy 
enough to enter the Paraiyan sare 

It must not be supposed that “ Paraiyan ” is merely the name 
for anyone who has no claim to a higher caste ; the Paraiyans are a 
distinct tribe, with traditions of high origin, and with an indisput- 
ably long connection with the soil, in respect of which they have 
vested rights recognised officially. There are many divisions of the 
Paraiyan class, but it is not possible here to do more than indicate 
a few general characteristics. They are practically demon-worship- 
pers, or rather, propitiators, but they recognise a Supreme Being 
(“ He who is”) (cj, Exodus Ch. III, v. 14); and they reserve a 
special hell (Vinnamangalam) for those excommunicated from them. 
It is the custom of their women to trace elaborate patterns with rice- 
flour or lime outside their doors to prevent the entrance of evil 
spirits—though it has been said that the origin of the custom was to 
‘provide food for insects. 

They usually bury their dead, but sometimes burn them. 

Polygamy is not common among them; indeed, a Paraiyan 
proverb says:—‘‘The experience of a man with two wives is 
anguish.” Thurston quotes several Tamil proverbs, which throw a 
good deal of light on their characteristics. I quote only three— 

“Ifa Paraiyan boils rice, will it not reach God?” «¢, a Parai- 
yan has the same access to God as others. 

“You may believe a Paraiyan even in ten ways; you cannot 
believe a Brahman.” (This is nota Paraiyan proverb, and is there- 
fore a sincere compliment.) 

“The gourd flower and the Paraiyan’s song have no savour.” 
(A Paraiyan saying about their own vocal talent !) 

The Abbé Dubois, in his ‘“‘ Hindu Manners and Customs,” gives 
a heartrending account of the Paraiyans, describing them as a dirty, 
drunken, abject crowd, with no sense of discipline and no proper 
pride. In the century that has elapsed since the Abbé wrote, how- 
ever, the Paraiyans, owing to the efforts of good missionaries like 
himself, and to the general progress of civilisation, have made great 
strides. I know no better Indian than the good Paraiyan Indian 
officer, whom one considers an Indian gentleman, and who is as 
smart and clean as any Asiatic, 

When a Paraiyan recruit first joins, he is apt to be less parti- 
cular as to cleanliness than he might be; but a rigid course of bodily 
sanitation while he is a recruit gradually impresses him with the 
advantages of cleanly habits, besides making him feel that they are 
part of his military duty. 

As to their former drunken habits, complained of by the good 
Abbé, there must have been a great improvement in this respect 
since his days, for, in looking through a year’s regimental crime 
reports, I find not a single case of drunkenness against any of the 
Paraiyans. 

Nor is it now possible to endorse the Abbé’s remarks on their 
lack of discipline. They have no headmen in their villages, and 
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seem to be a thoroughly independent class, caring for nobody and 
cared for by none, but there is no doubt that the British officer has 
real authority over them, and under him they make the best 
disciplined soldiers of all. However, the Abbé described them as he 
saw them and lived among them a century ago, before they had come 
under the wonderful influence of military discipline. 

They know no geographical bounds, They come from cultivating 
the soil in Arcot, from working on the railways, from gold-mining at 
Kolar, or from the rice-fields anywhere. ‘They are to be found in 
Natal, and on the Panama Canal. They seem to have in them 
something of that spark of roving energy not always found in the 
native of India, but an invaluable military quality. 

There is no general type of Paraiyan by which they can be 
described, and even an Indian cannot always tell a Paraiyan at sight, 
though he can find him out at once. Their dress is usually non- 
descript, and their hair short. I know of no other distinctive 
marks. 

For recruiting purposes it is only necessary to add that if a 
Paraiyan is up to the mark mentally and physically, and if his 
antecedents are found all correct, 1b is quite safe to enlist him. 
They seldom turn out failures, and, naturally, never have any caste 
Fees: are nod particular about their food, and will turn their 

ands to anything. 

In fighting spirit the Paraiyans are second to none of the other 
classes ; nor have they ever failed in any of the numerous campaigns 
in which they have taken part.* 


CHRISTIANS. 


Most of the foregoing general remarks about Paraiyans apply 
equally to Indian Christians. The latter are usually better educated, 
and naturally gravitate more towards the large towns. Their close 
contact with western ideas has had the desirable effect of freeing 
them from unmilitary and anti-European prejudices, and has made 
them excellent subjects for a good military education. Like the 
Paraiyans they have no prejudices about what they eat and drink. 
The Christian Indian ofticer is the best educated and most intelli- 
gent I know, and their war records show how invaluable such a mao 
may be on service. 

MUNAMMADANS. 


The Madrassi Musalman has a bad name, and tthe reason is 
not far to seek. 


*The Paraiyans are thus described in Colonel Welsh's “ Reminiscen- 
ces,” published in 1830, and quoted in Wilson's “History of the Madras 
Army ”:—‘' Brave, active, and attached as they were to their officers and the 
service, with a few Europuan failings, such as dram-drinking, and eating un- 
clean meats, have of late years been excluded from the line in order the more 
fully to conciliate the bigher clas: ** * They are now enlisted only in 
the Pioneers (represented by H. M.'s Sappers and Miners), and as artillery, and 
tent laecars. The former corps, one of the most useful in the army, is composed 
almost entirely of this degraded class than whom there exists, pot in all India, a 
braver, more efficient, or zealous body of troops.” 
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There are some two-and-a-half million so-called Muhammadans 
in the Madras Presidency. Of these one-and-a-half million are 
mixed breeds, such as Moplahs—the descendants of Arab fishermen 
and Dravidian women of the west coast,—Labbais, and other con- 
verts to Islamism, and not genuine Muhammadans at all. Of the 
remaining million, under 900,000 of both sexes use Hindustani, the 
true Madrassi Musalman’s language, as their household tongue. 

Often a so-called Muhammadan presents himself for enlistment, 
who has a low class Hindu face; and it is these undesirable and 
obvious converts who get the bad name for the Madrassi Musalman. 
The low class Muhammadan, too, as often as not, marries a Hindu 
woman, and the progeny of this mixture calls himself a Saiyyid, or 
a Sheikh, or a Pathan. These are, as arule, useless aleo. 

It is clear then, that of the two-and-a-half million so-called 
Madrassi Muhammadans, only a small percentage, say, 25 or 30, are 
genuine. On the other hand, some of the converts from good Hindu 
classes make useful soldiers. Wholesale and forceable conversions 
were common in Tippu’s time. 

Great care must be taken, therefore, in enlisting Muhammadans. 
The best come from Bellary, the Northern Circars, Hyderabad, 
Mysore, and Vellore. 

The true Muhammadan was originally a fighter, and his fighting 
spirit remains excellent still. 


THE Tami. Castes. 

Agamoodiers, Vellalas, Vanneyars, Shanars, Kammalars, Sha- 
niers, Edyers. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain any information about caste 
from the men themselves. So little do they appear to know, that 
very often one man does not know the caste of some other man in 
his company ; and clearly, therefore, the same importance does not 
attach to caste prejudices and customs in the south as in the 
north. 
The Tamils are the descendants of the dark-skinned Dravi- 
dians of the south. They have largely intermarried with various 
settlers, and only a few tribes can claim to be pure-blooded Tamils. 
The following three castes were placed by the Brahmans in the 
Sudra division of their classification, but the Vellalas themselves 
claim a higher origin. 

The Agamoodier or Agamudaiyans, of whom there are some 
300,000, are a dark-skinned class of cultivators and artisans, closel 
connected with the Kuilars and Maravans mentioned later on, wit 
whom to some extent, they inter-marry. They are found in all the 
Tamil districts; and, as a rule, are a plucky, fighting lot, and seem 
better educated, or at least easier to educate, than their kindred 
castes, They eat meat and drink anything, and bury or burn their 


dead. 
Closely allicd to the Agamoodiers are the Vellalas, the landed 
aristocracy of the south,a great farmer class, over two-and-a-half 
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million strong. ‘Their name also means “ Lords of the Flood, ” and 
is supposed to be an indication of their skill in controlling flood- 
water for agricultural purposes. Some of them do not eat meat and 
are consequently to be avoided, but as arule they make good, hard- 
working soldiers. ‘They are supposed to have conquered the Telugu 
country in ancient times, and to have left settlers there. ‘The 
Vellalas are “a peace-loving, frugal, and industrious people, and, in 
the cultivation of rice, betel, tobacco, ete., have perhaps no equals 
in the world.” * 

Their frugality is illustrated by the rigid dress regulations of 
their women, who wear but one garment apiece for a whole year, 
and if this gets wer, it must dry on the body, or if it gets dirty, half 
of it must be unwrapped and washed at a time. 

Their agricultural industry is described as being the cause of 
most of the good things of life which come to the inhabitants of these 
regions; domestic happiness, the strength of kings, the profit of 
merchants, the welfare of all—these all spring from the efficacy of 
the Vellala’s plough. 

In religion some are Vaishnavites and some Saivites. They burn 
theirdead. “ Agriculture is no agriculture, unless it is performed by 
the Vellalas,” is a proverb which indicates their prowess as farmers, 

A similar caste are the Vanneyars, a race of field-labourers found 
in all the Tamil districts. They have no awkward prejudices, and 
having dug for generations, are very handy with the pick and shovel. 

These three castes, Agamoodiers, Vellalas and Vanneyars, are 
the most important of the great agricultural class of South India, 
and the names are caste names, not merely titles of handicrafts. 
In the next four cases, on the other hand, the names merely indicate 
the occupation of the class. 

The Shanars are toddy-drawers, and come from wherever the 
palm grows in the south. At climbing spars and bridging work 
they are unequalled ; and this is only to be expected, since it is a 
common task for a Shanar in his native wilds to climb from forty to 
fifty trees each of forty to fifty feet high, three vimes a day. There 
ig a legend that their ancestress, who first taught them to climb 
trees, gave them a medicine to protect them from falling, and that 
the squirrels, eating some of this, have enjoyed the same immunity. 
To guard against the dangers of their profession, they do puja once 
a year to all their palmyra-climbing implements, and this custom 
has been adopted by such of them as have become Christians in an 
annual service at which these implements are presented at the altar.t 
Their claims to ancient lineage date back to the deluge and Noah, 
one of whose grandsons, they say, first colonised South India and 
founded their race. Holding this belief, they naturally claim high 
caste, and the various riots in which they have been concerned 
mostly arise from such claims and the consequent resentment of 
other castes, who place the toddy-drawers only one above the 


* Madras Census Report, 1871, quoted in Thurston. 
t Thurston, Vol. V1, p. 375. 
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Paraiyans. Their particular enemies inthis respect are the Mara- 
vans. On the whole. the Shanars are a hard-working, intelligent, 
pushing race, of good physique, with an almost British love of 
athletics; and it is only natural that sucha people should at times 
become impatient of their caste restrictions, and break ont. Very 
many of them, preferring the freedom of Christianity, have openly 
become Christians. They seem originally to have been a fighting 
race, for the names of some of their sub-castes mean bowmen, foot- 
soldiers, etc.; and on good authority they were noted for their 
fidelity to those for whom they fought. 

The Kummalar class includes the five artisan castes of gold 
smith, brazier, blacksmith, carpenter, and mason. They make 
useful artificers. As one would expect, they come from no particu- 
lar region, and are found wherever there is use for their manual 
skill. They claim descent from Visvakarma, architect of the gods, 
and wear the sacred thread; but Ido not think they are officially 
placed high in the Brahmanical classification. They are Saivites, 
and their goddess personified is a fire-pot and bellows. There isa 
traditional friendship between them and the Muhammadans, the 
origin of which is the subject of various legends; but as the latter 
take very kindly to smith’s work, it seems to ine that the real cause 
of the alliance may be the freemasonry of craft. 

The Shaniers or weavers may, from the recruiter’s point of 
view, be treated as a branch of the Kummalars. 

The Edyers are shepherds, and it would be a mistake to enlist 
more of them than a very small percentage. They are, asa rule 
stupid, but possibly, owing to their familiarity with the open 
country by day and night, might be trained as guides and scouts. 


Tue Tevvau Castes. 


The Telugu is usually taller, smarter looking, and more polished 
than the Tamil ; but he is delicate and excitable. Great care must 
be taken in enlisting them. It may be taken as an axiom that only, 
very exceptional Telugus are fit to be enlisted. i 

The Telugu comes from the region enclosed between Ganjam, 
Bellary, Madras, and the Coromandel coast. 


As in the case of the Tamil castes, the various caste names all 
indicate their professions, except where they are cultivators. None 
of these castes seem to have unmilitary prejudices, 

The good and exceptional Telngn, when he 7s found, is a most 
valuable man. He is very intelligent, and takes kindly to eduea- 
tion; and, bnt for their excitable nature and delicate physique, it 
would be advantageous to enlist more of them. As it is, the enlist- 
ment of Telugus is a danger, and only picked men should be 
accepted. So small a percentage of Telugus are considered—and, 
I believe, rightly considered—to be worth enlisting, that Ido not 
propose to describe them further. 
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OTHER CASTES. 


A few other miscellaneous eastes remain which should not be 
excluded, as valuable recruits can be obtained from them; but it 
would not be advisable to enlist a large proportion, for ‘though 
individuals may be harmless enough, a large number might affect 
their unit with undesirable pre) udices or customs. 

The Wulloovars or Valluvans are Par yan priests, and as such 
have great influence with the’ Paraiyans. “They are an intelligent 
class and well educated, but are inclined to consider themselves as 
superior beings, deserving of special treatment. History has proved 
that a priest-ridden army has serious drawbacks, and it is certain 
that priestly influence and military discipline are often antagonistic. 
While useful men can, therefore, be picked from this class, it would 
not be advisable to enlist more than a very small percentage of 
them. Their weird customs and belicfs are in strange contrast 
with the smartness and level-headedness with which they carry out 
their military duties. 

The Wadders or Oddes are a class of —tank-diggers, stone 
quarriers, well-sinkers, and carthworkers, and on account of their 
eecupation are useful as sappe They are found in all parts of 
the Presidency, but appear originally to have been a Telugu caste, 
hailing, as their name indicates, from Ohdra or modern Orissa, They 
have no caste prejudices, and are supposed to indulge a good deal 
in intoxicating liquors. They wander about from place to place 
wherever navvies are required, just as some 100,000 migratory 
navvies in England are supposed to do * 

The Chueklers area thoroughly useful caste, whose occupation 
is leather-work. They have no caste prejudices whatever; indeed, 
even where caste is practically ignored, the chuckler or mocht must 
eat by himself, for no men of other castes will eat with him. As the 
chuckler is one of the most useful and indispensable members of 
society, this ostracism indicates one of the pernicious aspects of the 
caste system. 

In the sappers, by ealling all leather-workers “saddlers” the 
difficulty has been met, and men of all sorts can be got to do leather- 
work without losing caste. 

The Kullars or Kallans are closely akin to the Agamoodiers 
already mentioned. Like them they are a dark-skinned aboriginal 
tribe found in the very south of the Peninsula. Their name means 
“ theft,” and they appear to have been a military race, who, their 
occupation as regular soldiers gone, “ took to marauding, and made 
themselves so obnoxious by their thefts and robberies, that the term 
Kallan (thief) was applied, and has stuck to them as a tribal 
Seen 

The Kullars, owing to their independent character, have retained 
their Dravidian customs to a greater extent than almost any other 
tribe. They have no unmilitary prejudices and are usually field- 
labourers, unless employed in keeping up the reputation of their 


*Thurston, Vol. V, p. 430, 
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caste by thefts and robberies Their ingenuity in the latter line of 
business, and especially at cattle-lifting, is marvellous. During a 
campaign in South India the horses of Clive and Stringer Lawrence 
were stolen by two Kallan brothers. 

Some of their customs are horrible, but, generally speaking, 
they area sporting lot, and their favourite pastime of bull-baiting 
is worthy of description. Bulls or bullocks are over-fed for some 
days until they develop a wicked look in the eye. The sport then 
consists in trying to capture a cloth or other prize placed on the 
bull’s horns. The animal is let loose and stirred up until it charges ; 
everyone runs away, and anyone about to be caught on the horns, 
throws himself flat on the ground, and the charging beast passes 
over him. Often several beasts are Ict loose on the crowd at once, 
and the scene becomes lively. As each animal begins to work off 
his superfluous energy, some bold spirit tries to scize the cloth; 
and when all the prizes are won, the crowd goes home, thoroughly 
happy and pleased. A class whose chicf amusement is of such a 
sporting nature, certainly deserves our sympathy and encourage- 
ment ; they are, however, so illiterate, and so utterly lacking in ability 
to learn anything, their notions of meuie and tuum also are so 
unconventional, that they cannot be enlisted in large numbers. 

A sort of linked battalion are the Maravans. They are also an 
aboriginal tribe coming from the same parts. They were once a 
fierce and turbulent race, famons for their military prowess. A 
century ago they gave the British much trouble, but have now 
settled into a peaceful, though somewhat bold and lawless, agricul- 
tural class. They are fine, coal-black, big-chested men, and quite 
free from unmilitary prejudices. The main objection to enlisting 
them is the same as in the case of the Kallans—their total want of 
education and of ability to learn. Like their fellow-sportsmen they 
are greatly addicted to bull-baiting. 

Nair recruits are of a sturdier build and lighter skin than the 
average Dravidian. They are usually very smart and energetic, 
but occasionally they find the yoke of military discipline too heavy, 
and kick it off ina wild outburst of rage at some superior officer 
who has given them offence. They hail from the Malabar coast, 
and those that make the best soldiers are usually cultivators from 
the Cannanore region. 

The anthor of “ Memcirs of Early Life and Service of a Field 
Officer” remarks :—“ As to the women of the Nair...... castes, 
Ido not think that nature ever gave evidence to forms of more 
perfect symmetry, or of greater delicacy of feature; however in 
complexion they may be of a deeper shade than their sisters ina 
more northern latitude.” 

Such women ought to be the mothers of good recruits. The 
gallant field officer adds a remark about “their well-armed and 
jealous male attendants,” which is also promising. They are a 
polyandrous race, but the men seem none the less manly on this 
account. Care should be taken in selecting Nairs, for the term hag 
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become a very wide one; and ‘although they were originally a 
military caste, a large proportion of them now are quite unsuitable 
for soldiers. They are not particular about what they eat and 
drink. 

The Sembadavars are a Tamil class of freshwater fishermen and 
boatmen, very handy at all water work. They fancy themselves 
immune from drowning ; and this immunity seems about as real as the 
nine lives of the cat. 


Conctusion, 


In the foregoing remarks I have tricd briefly to point out the 
main characteristics of the classes of Madrassis most suitable for 
enlistment; but I say again, that in the south it is the man that 
matters and not his caste. Provided that a recruit is up to the 
standard in all respects, and belongs to one of the classes enumerated 
in the list, it is usually safe to enlist him. The recruiter should, 
however, keep his eyes open and look for “ fresh woods and pastures 
new,” whence good material might be obtained. 

When enrolled, the recruits should be given such a course of 
training and discipline as will, on the principle of the survival of 
the fittest, weed out any wasters. 

In conclusion, in case anyone should consider that I have made 
too high claims for the Madrassis, I would say that it was of Mad- 
rassis Lord Wolseley wrote :—"‘The best native soldiers, taking 
them all round, whom I ever served with in India, were the Madras 
Sappers. Their coolness under fire, indifference to danger, their 
discipline and their pride of regiment, marked them out on all 
occasions as first-rate soldiers.”* 


Note.—Much of the information contained in this article on the subject of 
Paraiyans, Vellalas, Shanans and Kullans has been obtained from © The Castes 
and Tribes of Southern India,” by E. Thurston, Esy., CLE. from whose 
standard work 1 bave, with the author's kind permission, quoted freely. 
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Castes. Original occupation of the caste. 


PARALYANS. 
CHRISTIANS, 
MUHAMMADANS. 


TAMIL CASTES— 
Agamoodiers or Agamudaiyans 
Vellalers fs 
Vanneyars ... 


Cultiva’ 


” 


” 
Shanars Toddy-drawers. 
Kammalars.., Artisans 
Shaniers ... on | Weavers, 

Edy ers be wa. | Shepherds, 


*Portnightly Review, August 158, 
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Suitable clusses of Madrassis for enlistment. 


Castes. 


Original oecupation of the caste 


TELUGU CASTES— 
Shalivers 
Edigawars ... 
Kavaries or Cowrahs 
Raligis 
Nlamawars ... 
Capoowars ... 
Malawars ... 
Sadur Bogis 
Mathegawars 
Commarawars 
Reddies See 

arnaikers 

Salawars 

Gentue oo 

Ratchawurs 


OTHER CASTES— 
Wulloovars 
Sadiachee 
Mootras 
Pallars : 
Waddars or Uddes 


Chucklers ... 


Vaniers a. 
Cosawars ... 
Kullars eos 
Marawars 
Naira 

Kurumbas ... 
Rajas as 
Sem badawars 


ve ‘Tamil 

: Telugu 

Tamil 

Tomil & 
Telugu. 


te ” 
« Malayalam 
Telugu 


Tamil 


Weavers 
Toddy-drawers. 
Cultivators. 

” 


Para: 
Dhandy-bearers 
Leather-workers 
Smiths. 
Cultivators. 
Mountebanks. 
Potters. 
Cultivators, 
Kshatriyas 


Paraiyan priests. 
Cultivators, 


Cultivators and fishermen. 

Tank builders, stone-cutters, well- 
sinkers, etc, 

Leather-workers (apparently of Telugu 
origin, but live in Tamil country). 

Oil-pressera, 

Potters, 

Cultivators. 


” 
” 

Shevherds. 

Kshatriyas. 

enand boatmen, 
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THE CANADIAN MILITIA. 
By Carr. Bruce Hay, Q. V. O. Cores or GUIDES. 


Interest in matters concerning the Empire as a whole, as 
distinct from its component parts, undoubt- 
edly grows year by year in the self-governing 
dominions as well as in the mother-country, and so perhaps it will 
not be out of place to draw further attention® to the Militia Forces 
of Canada, which have lately undergone some important changes in 
organization. The earliest record of the organization of the Canadian 
Militia harks back to the middle of the seventeenth century, when a 
company (French) was formed in each parish for service against the 
constant inroads of the Indians, and from that time until France 
ceded Canada to England more thana century later the Canadian 
militiamen were frequently engaged in conflict either with the 
British or with the North-American Indians, as many as 10.000 
having been under arms at the same time. 

Under the British régime a Militia Act was passed in 1792 by 
the Upper Province (now Ontario) to the effect that every male 
between the ages of 16 and 60 should serve in the militia, each 
man being obliged to appear a stated number of times annually, 
armed and equipped at his own expense, or submit to a heavy fine. 

In 1807, strained relations with the United States brought 
about a ballot of the Militia, to which both English and French 
cordially responded. One-fifth of the force was held ready for 
action, thus temporarily averting the impending war. 

In 1811, the Militia of Canada was estimated to amount to 
11,000 men, and of these some 3,000 actually took part in the war 
of 1812—1814. For this war we were not, as usual, properly pre- 
pared, and the fact of the Peninsula war being in progress prevented 
reinforcements to anything approaching an adequate extent being 
despatched from England, Canada, however. loyally responded, 
and it was due to her that we were able to maintain the struggle 
for the first two years of the war. By the autumn of 1814, 16,000 
British regulars had arrived from the Peninsula and peace was 
signed in December of that year. Not until twenty-three years later 
was the Militia again called out—this time to quell the political 
rebellion of 1837, when, it may be mentioned, those disaffected were 
beirg aided in every way from across the border. 


1.—Historical. 


* This article, which was written last: summer, has unavoidably been held 
over till January, owing to lack of space. It is now published in amplification 
of the necessarily brief reference to the Militia made m Colonel Twining’s 
paper on the Dominion of Canada. publisted in the Journal for October 1912. — 
Epiror. 
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The outbreak of the war in the Crimea, and the consequent 
withdrawal of most of the British regular troops from Canada, gave 
rise to the Militia Act of 1855, which marked a very decied step 
forward in the development of the Active Militia. Up to this 
time the militia systems in force since the cession had really pro- 
vided for little more than an occasional muster of territorial militia- 
men. Now, however, while the new act recognised the old seden- 
tary militia system, it sanctioned the important step of the raising 
and maintenance of a permanent organized force to form the 
nucleus of a national Canadian ‘Active Militia.’ This Active or 
Volunteer Militia force was not to exceed 16 troops of cavalry, 7 
field batteries, 5 foot companies of artillery, and 50 companies of 
riflemen, or 5,000 of all ranks. Field batteries were to perform an 
annual training of twenty days (ten of these continuous), and other 
units one of ten days. 

Early in 1856 all the corps authorised were organized, several 
of them having been equipped at the expense of the ofticers and 
men themselves. 

The Indian Mutiny stimulated the people of Canada to offer 
spontaneously a regular regiment to the Imperial Government. 
This offer was accepted in 1858, and resulted in the raising of the 
Prince of Wales’ Regiment (Royal Canadians). The ‘Trent’ affair 
and the ensuing menaces of invasion in the years 1861 and 1862 
aroused the energies of the newly organized force, veluntary drills 
taking place daily in many places, and gave birth to many new 
organizations of the Active Militia, the strength of which was in 
1863 increased to 35,009 men. 

The St. Alban’s (Fenian) raid of 1864 portended complica- 
tions with the United States, and 10,000 men were called out for 
about a month. Again, in May 1866, when the Fenians crossed 
the frontier, 14,009 men were under arms, to be increased to 20,000 
early in June, upon which the Fenians retreated over the border. 

In 1867, the British North America Act was passed, by which 
the British colonies in North America were brought into the 
federation of the Dominion of Canada.* By vhis the supreme 
command of the forces was vested in the persen of the Sovereign, 
and their control entrusted to the Dominion Parliament. Soon after- 
wards the Department of Militia and Defence was formed, and 
in 1868 the first Militia Act of the Dominion became law ; this 
fixed the Active Militia at 40,000 men. 

The Fenian raids of 1870 and 1871 necessitated some 6,000 
of the Militia being called out to co-operate with the regulars, 
while two battalions also joined Colonel Garnet (now F. M. Lord) 
Wolseley’s Red River Expedition of 187], In 1885 occurred the 
North-West Rebellion, when some 5,500 men of the Militia took part 


* The four original provinces to form the dominion were Upper Canada, 
Lower Canida, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, Ihe remainter (with the 
exception of Newfoundland, which still stands aloof) joined the confedera- 
tion later, 3 
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in the operations conducted by Major-General Sir Frederick 
Middleton. 

Canada contributed three contingents during the course of the 
South African War, despatching over 6,000 of all ranks, while sume 
1,200 were recruited for the South African Constabulary ; 1,000 
more did garrison duty in Halifax (Nova Scotia), thus setting free 
a regular battalion for service elsewhere. 

Meanwhile sanction had been accorded for the formation of 
the Permanent Force of the Active Militia, the various units of 
which came into being on the following dates :— 

Royal Canadian Dragoons (2 squadrons) se 1883-4 

Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians), 


(2 squadrons) ae ste 1901 
Royal Canadian Artillery (2 batteries). Since 
reorganized into Horse Artillery and Garrison 
Artillery) ee as vee 1871 
Royal Canadian Engineers (9 detachments) -- 1903 
yal Canadian Regiment (19 companies in 5 
detachments) eas nee - 1883 
Canadian Permanent Army Service Corps (6 de- 
tachments) 1903 


Permanent Army Medical Corps (10 detachments) 1904 
Canadian Permanent Army Veterinary Corps 
(6 detachments) Wee ae es 1910 
Canadian Ordnance Corps (13 detachments) ve 1908 
Canadian Army Pay Corps (11 detachments) ... 1906 
Corps of Militia Staff Clerks oe vee 1905 
a Th 1904 was passed the Act under which the Canadian 
Militia is now constituted, and in 1905 the Domiiiion assumed the 
Fesponsibility for the defence of the fortresses of Halifax and 
Squimalt, from which the regular British garrison departed in the 
following ear, 
The Canadian Militia of the present day is constituted under 
rey the Militia Act of 1904, under the provi- 
intignTetent-day orgen!- sions of which the supreme command is 
and vested in the Sovereign, to be exercised 
nd administered by His Majesty or by the Governor-General as 
'S representative. 
he Militia is divided into :— 
(a) The ‘ Permanent Force.’ 
<«—The Active Militia | (b) ‘City’ and‘ Rural’ Corps* 
raised on a militia basis. 
_, B—The Reserve Militia. 
The Reserve Militia does not actually exist, but would com- 
All male inhabitants between the ages of 18 and 60, who are 
Sh subjects and are not disqualiticd or exempt by law. 


Prise 
Ney 


. 
th Ta order to avoid confusion (4) is always refered to in common porlance 
© “Active Militia,’ as distinguished from the ‘Permanent Force. * 
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Daticnar cus wiica The duties of the Militia are, briefly :— 
(1) The support of the Civil Power. 
(2) The defence of Canada -from foreign aggression. 
(3) The maintenance of the fortresses of Halifax, Esquimalt, 
and Quebec. 
The administering authority is the Militia Council, formed on 
lines analogous to our Army Council, and composed of— 


1. The Hon. The Minister of Militia 


and Defence tae ... President. 
2. The Deputy Minister ... Civil Member and Vice- 
President. 
3. The Chief of the General Staff... Ist Military Member. 
4. The Adjutant-General ww. 2nd, 7 
5. The Quartermaster-General «. 3rd, ‘ 
6. The Master-General of the Ord- 
nance i - 4th =, FS 
7. The Accountant of the Dept. of 
M. and D. eS ... Financial Member. 


There is also the Inspector-General, who reports on the effi- 
ciency of the militia in a similar way to our Inspector-General of the 
Home forces. He is aided by a staff otticer, as well as by four 
Inspectors of — 


1. Cavalry. 

2. Horse, Field, and Heavy Artillery. 

3. Coast Defence Artillery. 

4, Engineers. 

These last-named ofticers are really entrusted with double 
functions, for they administer the various arms in question as well. 

The Chief of the General Statf is ivso facto the Chief of the 
Canadian Section, Imperial General Statt, and works in close con- 
nection with the War Office. In his branch are three directorates, 
viz, military operations and staff duties, military training, and 
musketry ; with assistant directorates of Military Intelligence, 
military surveys, and signalling. Military intelligence is sent in, 
amongst other sources, by the Canadian Corps of Guides, a corps 
composed in peace entirely of officers, who are distributed among 
the various commands, 

The adjutant-general has under him two assistant adjutants- 
general, the director-general of medical services, and a ‘specially 
employed’ officer, who corresponds in many ways to our Judge 
Advocate-General. 

The Quartermaster-General’s Branch is composed of the two 
directorates of transport and supplies, and of clothing, equipment, 
and ordnance. 

Under the Master-General of the Ordnance are the directors 
of artillery, and of engineer services, and also the inspector of 
small-arms, who is nut at Militia Headquarters. 
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Canada is now divided into six division- 
Commands and their 1 areas (embracing the whole of Eastern 


staffs. Canada) with headquarters respectively 
at—. 

Ist Divisional Area a London (Ontario). 
2nd, ” oe Toronto 7“ 
8rd ” ” 2 Kingston _,, 
4th a . Boe Montreal (Quebec). 
5th A a és Quebec f 
6th Halitax (Nova Scotia). 


In addition there are the three Military districts :— 
Winnipeg (Manitoba), 
Victoria (British Columbia). 
Calgary (Saskatchewan). 

The divisional organization is of recent date, and consequent 
on the recommendations of Sir John French in consultation with the 
late Inspector-General Sir Percy Lake. Its object is that eventu- 
ally each divisional area should furnish an infantry division of 
three infantry brigades complete with all its necessury divisional 
and departmental troops; four of the areas containing cavalry 
brigades in addition. 

Each divisional area is commanded by a brigadier-general, or 
colonel who has on his staff the following officers :— 

General staff officer (2nd grade), lent at present from the 
regular forces. 

Assistant adjutant-general, in charge administration, deputy- 
assistant adjutant and quartermaster-general. 

Attached to the General Staff of each divisional area is a ° 
divisional intelligence officer (and his assistants) from the Canadian 
Corps of Guides, while the departmental staff officers include— 

: Command Engineer, 
Divisional Signal Officer, 
Assistant Director of Supplies and Transport, 
Administrative Medical Officer, and his staff officer, 
Senior Ordnance Officer, 
Paymaster, and 
Principal Veterinary Officer. 

Each infantry and cavalry brigade is staffed by a brigade 
commander and a brigade-major. 

With the exception of one cavalry brigade at Winnipeg, and 
another at Calgary, the whole of the troops of the three military 
districts in Central and Western Canada may be said to be at present 
unbrigaded. The staff of each military district consists of :— 

The Officer Commanding, 

Staff Adjutant, 

Engineer, 

Intelligence Officer, 

Signaller, 

Senior Army Service Corps Officer, 
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Principal Medical Officer, 

Senior Ordnance Officer, and 

Paymaster. 
The units of the Permanent Force have already been enumerat- 
ed; it is maintained at an average strength 


The Permanent Force. = oF about 3,000 of all ranks, and its chief 


duties are :— 

(a) To safeguard the fortresses of Halifax, Esquimalt, and 
Quebec from a sudden surprise and keep their arma- 
ments in good order, at the same time furnishing the 
nucleus of their garrisons in time of war. 

(b) To provide schools of instruction throughout the dominion 
for all arms of the service at certain centres, as well as 
touring instructors for those ‘rural’ corps who find it 
impossible to get away to the regular centres, Examin- 
ations are held for promotion, and certificates awarded 
for efficiency. 

Some of the officers and a very large percentage of the rank 
and file are transfers or re-engagements from the Regular Army,— 
the ‘Imperials’ as the regulars are generally termed in Canada. 
Recruiting for the permanent force is no easy matter in sucha 
country as Canada, where labour is at a premium and wages rule 
high. Moreover, the average Canadian is not fond of submitting to 
even reasonable discipline. 

The only garrison of any size at all is that stationed at Halifax, 
and, considering the disadvantages under which the force labours, 
avery fair standard of efficiency is maintained throughout, the 
Brigade of Royal Canadian Horse Artillery at Kingston being 
facile princeps, 

The officers of the force now have to pass the same examina- 
tions for promotion as those of the Regular Army, and are allowed 
to compete for the Staff College. With a view to aiding officers to 
prepare themselves for these varivuus examinations as well as to raise 
the standard of education generally throughout the militia, two 
officers of the General Staff have been specially lent by the War 
Office and attached to the statf of the Royal Military College, Kings- 
ton. These two officers have also to give lectures at the various 
military centres, the universities, and so forth. 

The peace establishment of the Active Militia is fixed in round 
numbers at 50,000 men, corps being raised 
by voluntary enlistment. The ballot is 
allowed by law, but has not been resorted to in time of peace ; 100,000 
is the number aimed at in case of mobilization. The ‘ Active 
Militia’ is made up of — 

Cavalry and Mounted Ritles—82 regiments and 10 indepen- 
dent squadrons. Each regiment is composed of 4 squadrons, with 
the exception of three which have 3 only, and the Prince Edward 


Island Light Horse, which consists of a single squadron: total 118 
squadrons. 


The ‘Active Militia.’ 
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Artillery, Field—Ten brigades and 4 independent batteries. 
Each brigade is composed of two 4-gun batteries, and an ammunition 
column, except two brigades, which have 3 batteries each: total 
26 field batteries and 10 ammunition columns. There is algo an 
ammunition park. 

Artillery, Garrison—Three regiments, Total 10 companies. 
Four heavy brigades and one unbrigaded heavy battery. Total 14 , 
heavy batteries. 

Engineers.— One field troop, 6 field companies, each witha 
telegraph detachment. 

Corps of Guides.-—Eighty to 90 officers. (Already referred 
to.) 

Infantry—Ninety-seven regiments and 4 independent com- 
panies. 

Two of these regiments consist of two battalions of 8 companies 
each. The other regiments are organized in 8 companies each, 
except one of 10 companies, two of 6 companies, and eight of 4 com- 
panies : total 746 companies. 

Signalling Corps.—Small detachments. 

Army Service Corps.—Fifteen companies. 

Army Medical Corps.—Two general hospitals; 21 field ambu- 
lances. 

Army Veterinary Corps.—Small detachments. 

With the object of fostering the imperial idea and of encourag- 
ing camaraderie certain regiments of the Canadian militia are 
‘allied’ to regiments of the regular army, more especially in the 
case of Scottish units. 

The period of enlistment for both the Permanent Force and the 

Active Militia is 3 years. Re-engagements 
are permitted under certain conditions, 
The Ross rifle is the small arm in use. It is a 5-cartridge 
magazine ritle, capable of being used asa 
single-loader, with a bolt action and straight 
pull. It takes 303 ammunition, and is sighted up to 2,100 yards. 
The rifle is a good target weapon, but has yet to stand the test of 
war. The infantry equipment is the Oliver, which can only carry 
80 rounds of ainmunition and is likely to be replaced before long. 
It weighs 6 lbs. The total weight carried by aman on service 
would be approximately 4714 Ibs. (In the U.S. A. the infantry 
soldier carries 5814 lbs.) 

The weapon of the mounted corps is also the rifle. The late 
Inspector-General recommended the adoption preferably of the short 
rifle with a special bayonet, or alternatively the carbine with sword 
or revolver. At present only 50 rounds are carried in a canvag 
bandolier. The saddlery in general use consists of the Universal 
and Canadian patterns and appears satisfactory. 

The field artillery is armed with the 18-pounder Q.-F. gun,— 
howitzer batteries with the 5-inch howitzer. ‘The heavy batteries 
are armed with 60 pounders. ‘The siege and coast artillery were 


Terms of Enlistment. 


Arms and Equipment. 
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handed over the 9:2, 6", 47, etc., guns when the fortresses were 
taken over from the ‘ Imperials.’ 

Allranks of the Canadian militia, including the permanent 

force, receive, when in camps of instruction, 

renplice Clothing and daily rations, or an allowance of 25 cents 

per diem in lieu, through the agency of the 

. Canadian Army Service Corps. Clothing is manufactured in Canada, 

the various ordnance depéts being the distributing agencies for 

clothing and equipment to units. Reserves of clothing and equip- 
ment are are in these depots. 

The Governor-General in Council is empowered to make regula- 
tions for the impressment of transport both by land and water, 
while in time of emergency the railways may be placed under the 
control of the Minister of Militia and Defence. In peace, for 
training purposes, the Canadian Army Service Corps arranges to 
provide sufficient transport from the horses and vehicles owned by 
local farmers. The owners (or drivers) are properly enlisted as 
drivers and paid at the rate of 50 cents each per diem, as well as 
one dollar per horse and 50 cents per vehicle per diem. There 
exists, too, a system of registration and inspection during peace of 
horses and transport required for war. 

Each field ambulance is organized in 

Medion: Servicee: three main departments :— 

1. The Bearer Division. 
2. The Tent Division. 
3. The Transport Division. 

There is also a sanitary division, which always remains with 
the headquarters of the unit. The medical store depdts distribute 
in peace all medical stores, except drugs, which are supplied by 
local contract. 

Some 300 cadet corps are in existence in the Dominion. The 

cadet Corps, ana min- Boy Scout movement, too, has taken firm 
tary Training in Schools root, while military training in schools is 
keg Serre fostered by the Strathcona Trust. All these 
in combination should do much towards securing the future efficiency 
of the Canadian militia. 

The University of McGill at Montreal is as yet the only one 
which has fully introduced the system of courses of military 
instruction similar to those which obtain in the United Kingdom. 
Several of the universities, however, possess companies in connection 
with local militia units. 

The Royal Military College has been established for the purpose 

of imparting a complete education in all 
Gohes Binebton ee. branches of military science, and in such 

civil subjects as are necessary to a thorough 
knowledge of the military profession. In addition to the above 
primary objects the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough 
practical and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, 
and physics. Some 35 boys enter the college annually, after a 
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competitive examination, fora three-year course. The majority of 
the cadets on leaving go into civil life‘as “engineers, surveyors, etc., 
some into the Permanent Force, and a selected few into the Regular 
Army : those who come under the first category are obliged to join a 
unit of the Active Militia in the district in which they reside, as a 
subaltern, for a period of three years. ‘T'he college is held in great 
esteem throughout the dominion, it being considered a distinct 
cuchet, to hold the certificate of graduation. 
The arsenal is situated in the city of Quebec. Its principal 
work is the manufacture of small arm 
The Dominion Arsenal. munition. and that for the 13-pounder 
and 18-pounder Q.-F. guns. Some 500 hand sare employed, 90 per 
cent. of whom are French Canadians. Nine hours constitute a 
Working day, and the average output is 1,000,000 rounds of small arm 
ammunition and 2,000 rounds of gun ammunition per mensem. 
The Ross rifle factory is situated on the Heights of Abraham, 
near the citadel of Quebec. The monthly 
ae Ross Rifle Fac: output varics from 1,000 to 4,000 rifles, 
practically the whole of which Government 
takes. About 2,000 private arms are manufactured annually ; 325 
to 350 hands are employed, 60 per cent of them being French 
Canadians, Every minute component part is severely tested by the 
Government Inspector of Small Arms before it leaves the factory. 
Nearly all the ‘City’ units of the Active Militia keep their 
arms, equipment, and clothing in a Govern- 
ment armoury, which generally consists of a 
large drill-hall surrounded by company 
Tooms, storage rooms, dressing rooms, anteroom for the officers, etc., 
while in the basement there is often a miniature range. In large 
laces, such as Montreal and Toronto, there are two or more such 
uildings, while in others, such as Ottawa, several units make use of 
the same one, arranging days and times amongst themselves in 
order to avoid clashing. These armouries, although not constructed 
on the palatial and luxurious scale of those of the National Guard 
inthe U. S, A., do a good deal towards popularising the militia and 
thas encourage recruiting, but at the same time the mere fact that 
there is a large, dry, warm, hall at their disposal, tends to confine 
the training of the ‘City’ corps to movements of the ‘ barrack 
‘uare)’ type, and make them loth to leave its precincts. 
The great need of the Militia is an adequate supply of properly 
fterar Senierhe: seis qualified otticers and non-commissioned offi- 
Persomctive, Militia, its cers, for there is scarcely a single unit in the 
t ead Dominion which has its full quota of either. 
hough many men are keen and inspire others, it is at least open to 
Westion whether the right stamp ,of officer, up to the standard of 
Th ©rn requirements, has up to the present time been obtained. 
ines, are, no doubt, treated in a niggardly fashion by the Govern- 
‘Ot, being obliged, for instance, to pay heavy duty on their 
‘forms, and in other ways being put to considerable expense, 


pijmouries and Drill- 
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The bulk of the infantry is in Eastern Canada, and the men, 
more especially those belonging to the ‘City’ corps, look on their 
regiments to a large extent as social clubs. In this they are probably 
influenced from across the border, where in such places as New York 
and Buffalo, for instance, the writer was informed that men would 
not join the National Guard were it not for the fact that by so doing 
they were raised somewhat in the social scale, and were, moreover, 
provided with magnificent armouries and drill-halls, and beautifully 
furnished company rooms, gymnasia, swimming baths, and so cn. 

A good many of the infantry battalions in Canada are very fair 
at drill of the ‘ barrack-square’ type, and are fond of marching through 
the principal streets in the evenings headed by their band, but 
were, as a general rule, at sea when asked to practise attack and 
defence, or outpost duties. This is hardly a matter of surprise when 
their training only lasts for twelve days a year, two of which are taken 
up with marching into and marching out of camp, while a third 
day is aSunday, thus leaving only nine days really available for work. 
(In the case of the artillery this period is lengthened by four days.) 

The men in Central and Western Canada possess considerable 
ability for independent action, but such is hardly the case with the 
type of man who joins the Militia in the east. Again, in Central 
and Western Canada, there exists almost ideal material for mounted 
troops among the farmers and ranchers, and some fortunate regiments 
are almost entirely composed of these men. Givena really keen 
and hard-working commanding otticer and efficient officers, who 
can prevail upon their men to turn out occasionally in the winter 
for foot-drill, such a regiment can attain toa really astonishing 
standard of efficiency by the end of the annual camp. 

The western regiments possess a great advantage over the 
eastern in the matter of horse-Hesh ‘The great majority of the 
farmers own their mounts, while in the east a large number of the 
men hire their animals from livery stables and cab-proprietors, with 
the result that a very heterogeneons collection of all sizes and 
colours assembles fur the annual training. 

As regards the artillery it was noticed that the horses appeared 
somewhat ragged, and taking into consideration the fact that each 
field gun is drawn by only four horses, they scarcely seemed to be of 
a sufficiently good stamp. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Canadian Militia is 
improving every year. The late Minister of Militia and Defence in 
the Laurier Government accomplished a great deal in the face of 
considerable opposition and with very limited funds at his disposal 
during the fifteen years he held his portfolio : the present Minister in 
the Borden Government is an ardent militia man himself, and is 
going over in person to the Army Manmuvres in England in the 
autumn of this year®, so that we may very possibly expect important 
developments in the near future. 
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FOUR VS. EIGHT COMPANIES. 


By CoLoneL W. G. C. HENEKER, D.S.O., A.-D.-C., 
2nxp Bn., NortH STaFFORDSHIRE REGIMENT. 


Various articles for and against a change in our infantry 
organization have appeared in print during the last nine months. 
I venture to add another to the quota. In submitting this article 
I do not claim to have discovered anything new. I confess that 
General Maxse’s lecture, delivered at the United Service Institution 
in London in December 1911, inspired me to study the subject, and 
since then I have read all that has been published by the advocates 
on either side. We are repeatedly told that there is no use in hoping 
for a reform which will cost money greatly in excess of the present 
sum voted. This being so, I have taken present establishments, 
and have worked on them. But I think that in order to get the best 
value out of a four-company scheme, we should have three more 
officers per battalion, and a few more horses, in order to mount 
our four majors. At the outside this may add £150,000 on to 
the estimates (one two-hundredth part of the present army vote), 
and this addition will, I feel convinced, not wreck the scheme, should 
the authorities consider it advisable to inaugurate it. 

Before dealing with the reform, I would like to say one word of 
criticism with reference to an article on the subject written by “A 
Foot Soldier,” and published in the July number of the Army Review. 
He balances the advantages and disadvantages of the present organi- 
zation as compared with one in which the battalion is to be composed 
of one head-quarter section and four companies, and his conclusion is 
that the prog and cons about balance one another I do not admit 
this, but given, for the sake of argument, that they do, he has left 
out a very vital ps ” for the adoption of the new organization, 
namely, the possibility under it, of training in an adequate manner, 
during peace time, all ranks for the busines of war. And this “ pro,” 
even admitting that the rest of the arguments balance one 
another, is a sufficient reason for adopting the new organization. 

It would appear that for various reasons which I will touch upon 
below, it is imperative to institute the change at home, and this being 
so, it is necessary to adopt a similar organization for the British 
battalions in ne The British battalion in India, with its higher 
establishment and fewer “ employed men,” does not appear so radi- 
cally in need of alteration as its sister battalion on the home establish- 
ment, but the change is needed nevertheless. Every tactical and 
administrative advantage which will accrue to the home battalion by 
adopting a four-company system will be experienced in an equal 
degree should this organization be extended to include the British 
infantry in India. 

In discussing this problem we must first ask ourselves the 
question: Against what enemy will our infantry be put to-the 
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severest test? The answer naturally will be, “a European one.” 
Therefore European conditions should dictate our organization. 

Success in the final stages of a fight will depend to a great 
extent on how, during peace time, we have trained our subalterns, 
and more particularly our section and squad commanders, for 
only these latter are really in touch with the man who fires the 
rifle’ And these leaders, these section and squad commanders, 
‘cannot be trained under our present organization as they should 
be. It is difficult even in India adequately to do so. A subaltern, 
not to mention a section commander, has no satisfactory command 
under the present system : the squad commander’s unit exists in little 
more than imagination. But the prestige of the British Empire—I 
might say our very existence—is going to depend primarily on the 
home battalions when the expeditionary force leaves the shores of 
Great Britain t«: take its place on the continent of Europe beside our 
ally. As those who are against remodelling our infantry well know, 
few foreign service battalions will be with the expeditionary force 
when it mobilizes for home defence, or when it lines up with our 
allies to maintain the balance of power in Europe. How about the 
subalterns and section commanders then ? Will they know their work ? 
How about the training for command, in initiative, in co-operation ? 
We all know that the junior commanders are not efficient. This 
being so we must change our organization, and as we cannot have two 
different systems in the British infantry, India must follow suit.* 

But in order to discuss a reform, it is necessary to grasp clearly 
the nature and structure of the change meditated. I venture therefore 
to submit a proposal—a battalion with a headquarter section and 
four companies ; and I have elaborated how such a battalion might 
be constituted both at home and in India. 

Taking such a battalion, let us glance at its advantages. 

The primary value of the four company organization is that for 
war, as for peace, the administration is identical. In both cases the 
company commander possesses a self-contained unit, with his quarter- 
master-sergeant for administrative work, and his colour-sergeant 
for discipline and tactical work. This system is admirable in the 
cavalry and artillery, and would be so in the infantry. No men are 
taken from thecompany every day for outside duties. The company 
commander has his company intact always, The band, drums, 
machine gunners, signallers, etc, are no longer an annoyance to 
him: they belong to a headquarter section administered by the 
senior major. This to begin with is an enormous advantage from 

every point of view. Again, the units of the headquarter section 
should only be administered by the senior major. Officers 
commanding these units—scouts, signallers, machine gunners, etc., 
—would have a real command, and should have their men under 


* There can be noreason why Iedian infantry should adopt a new 
orgavization if the present one is stuctory. Of this Iam no judge. It is 
not imperative for them to be organized like British infantry Tbey have a 
different organization now and no harm results, ; " 
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their own orders. Now they have to pacify eight captains and the 
adjutant if they want something done, for their men are adminis- 
tratively scattered throughout the battalion. The advantages from 
an administrative point of view are so clear and defined that 
it is unnecessary to elaborate this point. 

Let us look at the tactical advantages in war of the change, 
A colonel will only have four company commanders to give orders 
to instead of eight—a manifest advantage. Personal reconnaissance, 
that all important item, will be facilitated. A hill has to be 
occupied without delay. The colonel, his adjutant, and his four 
company commanders gallop off; and by the time the battalion, 
under the command of the senior major, has come up, each company 
commander knows his ground, and can quickly dispose his men to 
advantage. 

As for the senior major'’s command in an attack, it has been 
stated by advorates of the present eight company battalion—that it is 
easier for him to control in action four company cotamanders, each of 
whom commands 100 men and has in his turn to control two 
subalterns, than to do so by means of two company commanders, 
each of whom commands 200 men and has four subalterns. . To 
this I cannot agree. I could not hope. as senior major, to keep in 
touch, with my captains over a quarter of a mile of front, except 
by signal, and it is easier to signal to two people than to four. 

As for the question of communication within the company, it 
comes to this, that until the whole battalion is absorbed in the firing 
line, each company is spread out in depth (the ideal preparatory 
formation), and control can, I consider. be better maintained in the 
battalion with the four larger units, than with the eight smaller ones. 
Do the critics, however, really consider that the captain will be able 
effectively to command even 100 men within 800 yards of the 
enemy’s position ? 

Again, I think that even the company commander will find 
his task easier with the larger company, and will be able to 
influence the fire fight more materially, for he will be in a position 
to keep a onsiderable body of men under his hand as a reserve, say 
a section (about 40 men’. Only through the action of reserves can 
any commander much above the rank of section leader influence 
the fire fight when in close touch with the enemy. 

Critics say that the continental armies, for tactical reasons, are 
against the four company organization. If so, why do they retain it ? 
They also state thatthe Germans found it less eftic icions during 1870-71 
than was at first supposed. They refer to the pamphlet “ A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream "as bearing out their remarks. This pamphlet, as 
I read it, is filled primarily with a discussion as to the merits of 
close vs. extended order, and as to which method gives a commander 
more control over his men. Iam open to correction, but I did not 
find in it that any case was put forward for abolishing the large 
companies. ‘The Germans after the war certainly complained that 
large companies gave their commanders such increased responsi- 
bilities that these commanders very often brought on premature 
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actions. But surely the critics do not consider that dash, the 
assumption of responsibility, and the golden gift of initiative should 
be condemned and stifled. As a matter of fact the German higher 
commanders during that war remained too far in rear, and could not 
control the opening phases of an action. They were wrong, not the 
company commanders who attacked the enemy. Our regulations are 
clear on this subject (F. S. Regn., Part I, section 101 (4;.) So are 
the German books now. 

It has been said that the larger company does not lend itself 
to outpost work ; but Iam at a loss to understand the grounds for 
this assertion. Should a full company not be required for any 
work, its organization will permit of its being split up into half 
companies or even of sections being divided into squads. The larger 
company, with its sentries, piquets, and supports covering a certain 
area of country, has far more cohesion under its one commander, 
than two of the present companies under their separate commanders. 

With regard to other aspects and advantages of the proposed 
change—both those which bear upon the tactical handling ofa 
battalion and companies in war, and those relating to the training of 
thesé units in peace —a summary of them, added to a short account 
of the organization proposed, should suffice to explain my point. 


Some disadvantages of the present system and some advunt- 
ages of the proposed system, other than those 
already touched upon. 

(i) With eight small companies, the company is not strong 
enongh to be the tactical unit, so the battalion really 
becomes so (compare the French in 1870). 

(ii) In the attack, large companies can be disposed “in depth” 
better than small companies. 

(iii) Large companies avoid the mixing of small commands 
for a longer time. 

(iv) A large company is a real self-supporting unit, with 
stable command, on which the commanding officer can 
safely decentralise. 

(v) The raison d’étre of companies of 100 men in the past, 
viz. the greatest number which one man couid con- 
trol in action, has disappeared. Thus, companies 
need not be limited in size in order to satisfy 
this requirement. It is as impossible now personally 
to command 50 men in the fire fight as 200. 

(vi) Baggage and supplies can be more convenienily distributed 
by having four companies. 

(vii) The advantages of having a quartermaster for pay, 
clothing, etc., and a colour-sergeant for discipline and 
training, are very apparent. 

(viii) Clerical work in the orderly room and with companies 
would be greatly reduced. 

(ix) A major would have a real command to administer and 
train. 
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(x) At present promotion inside the company is the excep- 
tion. A larger company means a larger selection, 
and thus transfers will to a great extent be avoided. 

(xi) A non-commissioned officer is entrusted with command 

ofaunit in war. He should train it tn peace. With 
the proposed organization he will be able to do this. 

(xii) The big company would facilitate leave rules and the com- 

mand of companies. 2nd-lieutenants now have to be 
placed in command of a company temporarily durin 

the leave season. This is a very bad and oneoune 
arrangement. There are other numerous advantages, 
but I think I have enumerated sufficient for our purpose. 

Before outlining my scheme there is one point I must mention, 
the only one which ia think is at all open to discussion. This is 
the proposed status of the captain, and this at first sight appears a 
retrograde step. Only at first sight however. To be an advantage, 
a fresh reform must be brought in, and that reform is ‘selection.” 
Company commanders should be specially selected; and keen, 
energetic young captains should be given special promotion as 
company commanders in another i1egiment. This course would 
open a fresh horizon for the regimental officer, and I am sure would 
not only be welcomed by all keen men, but would produce company 
communders of a new stamp. There isa great deal too much of 
the “ promotion-for-being-alive” rule about our army. The autho- 
rities have lately given the system of special selection for the 
appointment of commanding officer a new lease of life, and I think 
it now should go down to company commanders. 

Let promotion go by seniority up to captain: a man by that 
time should have thoroughly learned his work. Thenceforward it 
should rest with him whether he ever gets command of a company 
or not. An exceptional man might go from junior captain of one 
regiment to command a company in another regiment. This system 
works well in the cavalry and artillery. 

What we now want is to try and evolve an organization which 
will give us the best training during peace time, with our present 
peace establishment, but one which can be expanded at once, without 
dislocation, to suit war establishments. In other words let us try to 
fashion the framework of a structure which will be so complete that 
it will only require to be filled in to give us the finished article. 

Whatever the adverse critics of Lord Haldane’s territorial 
army scheme have to urge, they one and all confess that the 
framework of the perfect structure has been formed. The organiza- 
tion of the divisions, brigades, and regiments, with their necessary 
staff, etc., exists. The rank and file only are required to complete the 
organization. This we must try and do with our battalion. 

I may say to begin with that any reform which reduces the pro- 
portion of officers to men I strongly deprecate. 

Now we must organize the battalion so that its framework will 
be absolutely complete for war, and we must keep it so during peace 
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time, otherwise training will suffer, and our structure will consist of 
a collection of materials which will not be put into place until 
mobilization is ordered. 

The above principally refers to our home establishment. I 
have appended three proposed establishments :— 

Table 1.—Peace establishment at home. 

Table 2.— War do. do. 

Table 3.—Indian do, for both peace and war. 

Tables 1 and 2 do not concern us at present in India, but the 
ideas can easily be grasped from the tables 

Table 3, as it applies to India, I will tonch upon. 

Majors.—Four majors are the present establishment, five are 
required ; therefore one captain must be promoted, leaving us with 
four captains, the exact number we want. Majors in the futures 
should be seconded ; this will tend to efficiency, but even were this 
not done, we have a captain to take the major’s place. 

Subalterns.—Here is the first trouble. For a perfect scheme we 
want four per company ; that is, 16 for the four companies. Added 
to these we want a signalling officer, a machine gun officer and a 
transport officer ; making 19 in all.* 

The establishment gives us eight lieutenants and eight 2nd- 
lieutenants or 16: so we are three short. Here comes the question. 
Is the Government going to give us the money for our increased 
establishment ? Or are we going to carry on in the present unsatis- 
factory manner, under which companies are drained to supply these 
officers ? 

Quartermaster-sergeants, colour-sergeanta, and sergeants.— 
The establishment gives us 45 of every grade. How many do we 
want? The headquarter section requires— 

2 quartermaster-sergeants, 

colour sergeant. 
orderly room sergeant. 
sergeant drummer. 
pioneer sergeant. 
sergeant cook. 
transport sergeant. 
signalling sergeant. 
scout sergeant. 
band sergeant. 
officers’ mess sergeant. 
police sergeant. 
machine gun sergeant. 
permanent employ sergeants (half the number 

vide Table 3). 


Te ee ee eee ee 


Total 19 


*A transport officer is not now required at home for service, The machine: 
gun officer can supervise the stables during peace time, 
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Companies require— 
4 colour-sergeants. 
4 quarter master-sergeants. 
16 sergeants, 


Total 24 
19 
Grand Total 43 
Therefore 2 sergeants are saved. 
Corporals.— Headquarter section requires :— 
1 orderly room corporal. 
1 signalling corporal. 


1 machine gun corporal. 
5 permanent employed corporals. 


Total 8 

Giving a corporal command of two squads, we shall require eight 
corporals per company, or 32 for the companies; thus 40 for the 
battalion. The present establishment gives us 40, so our corporals 
are correct. 

Lance-corporals.—The present establishment gives us 48. We 
shall want 64. We have two sergeants surplus, therefore we must 
take 14 from the privates, and these might be on the unpaid list. 

Privates.—The establishment is 900 (852 privates plus 48 
lance-corporals). 

If we give each company 161 it will bring us to the same total 
as the present establishment, viz., 1,031. This number will give us 
four sections of 40 men in each company. Each section will have its 
own 2nd-in-command (a sergeant) and will be composed of four 
squads of 10 men. Each squad will be commanded by a lance- 
corporal. Every two squads (20 men) will have a corporal in com- 
mand. 

The captain, for any special occasion, can be given the command 
of two sections (80 feu, or he can remain as 2nd-in-command to the 
major, while the senior of the two subalterns takes the half company. 
An elastic organization—the seniors in every case have a 2nd-in- 
command to replace them if necessary, and each officer exercises an 
adequate command according to rank. 

Musketry and training should be carried out by the non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the headquarter section. They must 
certainly be capable of taking their places in the ranks. 

The above is a bare outline of the scheme. Various questions 
must arise for discussion, one is the question of the band at home 
and in India ; but these need not be entered into in this paper. 

What I maintain is, that with such an organization, all ranks, 
from the colonel to the squad commanders, will learn their duties 
during peace time with the identical unit which they will be called 
upon to command in war. 
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A PLEA FOR COMRADESHIP IN THE ARMY IN INDIA 
AND A SUGGESTION TOWARDS ITS ATTAINMENT. 


By Captain R. J. IncHaM, R.A. 
Part I.—TuHE PLEa. 


A periodic crisis in the affairs of Empire is as inevitable as a 
thunder-storm in the monscon. The great empires of the past 
experienced them, and survived, perhaps strengthened by the test, 
or succumbed, according to the play of circumstances that historians 
call progress and theologians call Providence. The history of our 
own Empire is no exception. We have survived the rupture with our 
American colonies, we have survived the Indian Mutiny, and we 
hope, in like manner, to survive further tests of our fitness to rule 
and to progress. These crises are rarely without some measure of 
warning, and, however strong our faith in the star of our Empire, it 
is surely rash to neglect the warnings and to hesitate to take steps to 
prepare for the danger before it is actually upon us. 

There is no need to labour the point. No student of 
contemporary politics will deny that the signs of the times point to 
our Empire being faced again with at least the strong probability of 
another crisis both in Europe and in the East. With the world 
contracted by rapid communications it will no longer be possible to 
confine the effects of the outburst to the area in which it originates. 
A war with a foreign power, for instance, would undoubtedly make 
its disturbing influence felt in the furthermost ends of our eastern 
Empire, and, conversely, a disturbance on a large scale, of the 
equilibrium of our Indian Empire, would exert adverse influence on 
our foreign policy in Europe. A few weeks ago Sir Edward Grey 
emphasised the root fact of diplomacy, namely, that to reduce the 
armed forces of empire below a certain standard, even for a short time 
is to lay upon foreign policy a weight that it cannot well support. 
Accepting then that in the west the probability of a crisis is 
increasing day by day, and that in the east signs are not wanting of 
disturbing factors, and that the outburst wherever it originates, will 
have effects which will be empire-wide, it is surely time to review 
each and every weapon in our armoury. This article proposes to deal 
with one such factor only, namely, the relations between our British 
soldiers, officers, and men in India and their Indian comrades. 

For many years after the Indian Mutiny the British in India 
had a halo of invulnerability that rendered their position un- 
challengeable. Since the Russo-Japanese War, however, the 
Indian press and the Indian educated classes no longer invest 
European ‘armies with omnipotence. Whether. they are right or 
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wrong in their estimate is, so far as the purpose of this article goes 

beside the point. The crux is that their change of attitude renders. 
disturbance more probable. It bekoves us to remember that the 
next problem we may have to face in India is not merely the con- 
quest of some frontier tribe, ill armed and ill organized ; nor even a 
war with our Afghan neighbours ; but the more serious contingency 
of the latent discontent with our rule taking an active form. Both 
Nationalists and the Indian Government recognize that so long as 
the Arms Act is enforced, the danger arising from the discontent 
of a few irreconcileables can not amount to much. Officials may be 
assassinated : they can be replaced. Riots may disturb trade: but 
trade will survive the disturbance, and in time will bind India more 

closely to the Empire. Without armed force the Indian agitator 

is, atter all, little more dangerous than the British suffragette 

whom he so closely resembles in speech and action. 

But if sedition once got a huld on the mass of the Indian people, 
which is most improbable, the problem would become more difficult. 
We could face the local issue with coniidence, but the process would 
inevitably cause loss of property and trouble. Though a second 
mutiny is out of the question, a widespread insurrection would 
weaken our position on the north-west and north-east frontiers, 
and put a severe strain on the undoubted loyalty of many. 

What then is the remedy 2? How are we to strengthen the 
loyalty and devotion of our Indian fellow-subjects, and more 
especially of our brothers-in-arms ? Surely the answer is by a better 
understanding of their feelings and ideas, and by closer comradeship 
between Indian officers and soldiers and British efficersand soldiers— 
a comradeship that exists in all good regiments and will resist the 
efforts of agitators. Such an understanding will go far to destroy 
petty jealousies, will reconcile conHicting interests, and in the army 
will rise superior to ésprit de corps and seek its expression in 
that ésprit @empire which is the truest patriotism. Partu- 
viunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus will, no doubt, be the 
criticism when my solution to the problem of how to obtain this 
comradeship is indicated. For, to the mind of the writer, there 
scems only one direct means—a far more general and developed 
knowledge of the languages of India, After all, language is the 
one means of communication of ideas between human_ beings. 
Sympathy and comradeship can only come when human _ beings 
mect on the common ground of mutual understanding of ideals and 
aims. I maintain that without a thorough working knowledge of 
the language of the people of India, all cftorts to obtain comradeship 
between British and Indians are doomed. 

Imperialism and patriotism are ideals that shine brightly before 
all officers of the army, but to give these ideals effect by arduous 
study of an uninteresting language, appeals to few. Many would 
willingly die for their country who would scorn, with the same 
object, to learn a list of irregular verbs. It is no new story, yet for 
Naaman there was healing in the waters of Jordan. 
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Without placing undue value upon the present examinations as 
tests of linguistic efficiency, still, these examinations afford at present 
the only available guide as to the extent of the efforts that officers 
are making to learn the languages of India. The mere passing of 
the examination is, admittedly, not sufficient to secure even a work- 
ing knowledge of the language, but it is the foundation, and upon 
that foundation alone can be built the edifice of comradeship, by fuller 
opportunities of meeting and knowing the rank and file of our Indian 
comrades in arms. It is proposed, therefore, before suggesting reme- 
dies, to investigate how far officers of the various arms have passed 
the language tests and what opportunities they at present possess 
of meeting Indian soldiers. Interest will be added to this investi- 
gation if an attempt is first made to see at what points the British 
and Indian services are in contact in times of peace and whab 
peculiar conditions may arise on active service which will bring them 
into even closer touch. This may best be done by considering each 
arm separately. 

A reference to the Indian army list will show that the 
majority of R. E. officers are, practically speaking, Indian Army 
men ; they have elected for continuous Tides service and will even- 
tually draw an Indian pension. The three corps of Sappers and 
Miners account for one-fifth of the officers ; the remainder are divided 
between the M. W.S., the railways, and the P. W.D. All have to 
deal directly with natives. This being the case, the passing of a 
language examination has been made obligatory. In the Sappers 
and Miners the test is the H. S. Hindustani, in the other branches 
it is the L. S, Hindustani, or its equivalent in a P. W. Departmental 
language test. Captains and subalterns are required to pass the 
examination within twelve months of first landing in the country ; 
if, after this time, they fail to pass they lose “charge pay” from 
date of landing until such time as they do pass. For major and 
colonels the time-limit is only six months; the more senior the 
officer and the more “charge pay” he draws, the sooner he is 
expected to pass. This rule applies equally to those officers who are 
not “permanent Indians.” It may, therefore, be stated that the 
officers of this corps are for all intents and purposes a part of the 
Indian Army. 

In the R. G. A,, the gap between the British and Indian services 
gradually widens. Of this branch of the artillery one-sixth of the 
officers belong to the Indian Ordnance. These are on the same footing 
as the “permanent Indian” sapper, they draw Indian rates of pay 
and qualify for Indian pensions ; they are also required to pass the H.S. 
Hindustan! to enable them to draw “charge pay.” We next pass 
to the officers of the Indian mountain artillery, who comprise one- 
fifth of the yarrison artillery officers in India. The units to which 
they temporarily belong are a portion of the Indian Army like the 
sappers and miners, but the officers are not permitted to elect for 
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permanent Indian service. Consequently they draw Indian pay, but 
not Indian pensions. They too are obliged to pass the H. S. 
Hindustani. Another fifth of the garrison artillery officers belong to 
the British mountain batteries and to the heavy batteries, in both of 
which the driver personnel are natives. These officers are expected 
to pass the L. S. Hindustani and the majority of them do so. Of the 
remaining 130 officers some 20 are seconded on the staff, etc., and the 
other 110 are employed in coast defence. Among these latter are a 
number of ex-mountain gunners who have passed one or other of 
the Hindustani examinations. For this branch of the R. G. A., no 
language qualifications are demanded, though a link has just been 
formed connecting it with the Indian Army ; the old fort lascars have 
been reconstituted into a corps of Indian coast artillery and a 
fighting class of native is being enlisted. Of the R. G. A., it may 
therefore be said that the language qualifications expected from its 
officers are up to the Mendara required by its close connection 
with the Indian Army, with the possible exception of the coast 
artillery. 

In the horse and ficld artillery the connection with the Indian 
Army is similar to that in the coast artillery, and is supplied by 
the Indian personnel of the ammunition columns. The formation 
of these units signalised a great step towards preparedness for war, 
but their duties in peace do not appeal to the keen regimental officer, 
as they are for the most part administrative and generally dull and 
prosaic. On service these duties would be equally prosaic though 
probably arduous. Appointment to an ammunition column is there- 
fore the reverse of popular, although it carries with it an increase in 
pay. Be this as it may, at least a quarter of the subalterns of the 
field artillery in India have to serve a term in an ammunition 
column at one time or another. Considering then that, except for 
a nucleus of British rank and file, three-quarters of the personnel are 
natives enlisted as fighting men, the necessity is evident for the 
British ofticers to have a knowledge of native languages and to be 
able to talk to their men and understand them ; yet this is in no 
way enforced with what results will be seen later. 

In the R. A. M. C,, the conditions are very similar to those just 
described. In addition to the ordinary menial establishments of the 
hospitals medical ofticers have to command in peace and in war the 
personnel of the A. H and A. B. Corps. Unfortunately at present 
the latter corp3 scarcely exists; but in war its administration and 
command would demand that the officers in the ambulance columns 
should not rely entirely on the assistant surgeons but that they 
themselves should be able to speak Hindustani. It is, moreover, 
recognised that the hard-and fast. subdivision of medical attendance 
between British and Indian ambulances is impractical on service and 
that all ambulances, British and Indian, must be prepared to look 
after any man brought into them for treatment on the battlefield. 
Under these circumstances it is as important for R. A. M. C. officers 
to be able to speak Hindustani as it is for officers in the combatant 
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arms of the service. But it will be noted that there is neither 
obligation nor inducement for them to do this beyond their own 
inclination. 

In the British cavalry and infantry the conditions are different 
to any of the foregoing. Instead of Indian units being attached to 
and forming part of either of these two British service arms, contact 
with the Indian Army is only gained inside the war formations of 
the cavalry and infantry brigades. Under present peace conditions 
this contact is imaginary rather than real. On mancuvres and 
during training care is taken that British and Indian units shall not 
mix, that their duties or work shall not overlap; British units are 
taught to be entirely self-sufficient and self-contained. But on 
service, other than on minor frontier expeditions, this detached atti- 
tude would be impossible, especially during those crises to which 
infantry and cavalry are naturally exposed. In the attack, defence, 
or in any other tactical operation circumstances are certain to arise 
under which units of the same brigade or division will become for a 
time inextricably mixed. If, at such times, the officers of the 
British regiment, cannot speak to or understand the Indian ofticers 
or senior Indian non-commissioned officers who may pass under their 
command, and cannot perhaps direct their fire or get them-to rally, 
disaster may result. Again in the cavalry the necessity for language 
proficiency is even greater than in the infantry, since one of the first 
duties of this arm is reconnaissance. A British cavalry regiment 
employed on this duty in India or beyond the Indian frontier, whose 
officers were unable to talk the language would be hopelessly at sea, for 
not only would it be almost impossible for them to collect information 
from the inhabitants, but they would be unable to interrogate or to 
understand the reports of the patrols sent out from the Indian 
regiment of their own brigade. This question has always been 
serious, but latterly its importance has increased since it is rumoured 
that one of the proposals into which the Nicholson Committee will 
enquire is the reduction of the number of British officers in Indian 
regiments. If this proposal is approved, it will be most important 
that the officers of British cavalry and infantry shall be able to take 
command of Indian troops in cases of emergency. 

It is hoped that these remarks will have shown how close is the 
interdependence between the British forces in India and the Indian 
Army, and that the importance from an utilitarian point of view of 
language proficiency for British service ofticers will have been made 
clear. 

It is proposed to see now how far officers of the British service 
are at present qualified in native languages. This may readily be 
done by turning again to the Indian army list and by finding out 
the percentage of officers in each arm who have passed language 
tests. Once in possession of these figures, some definite conclusions 
may be reached. 

These figures are given in the following table, which is based on 
the Indian army list for July 1912 :— 
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. The first thing that will be noticed in this table is that every 
officer (except the 21 officers in column 6) who has passed in more than 
cne native language, has passed as one of his languages either the 
H. or L. S. Hindustani. This may be accounted for partly by the 
fact that under Army Regulations an officer is not permitted to 
present bimself for examination in H. S. Persian or Arabi if he has 
not previously passed the H.S. Hindustani, but this regulation 
does not apply to other H. S. examinations. In other words, prac- 
tically every officer who can talk a native language at all can also 
talk Hindustani. This language is the old lingua franca of the 
Army in India, With this object the Indian officers and senior 
non-commissioned officers in most Indian units are expected to talk 
Hindustani, and the majority can do so, shall we say, at least as 
wellas the average British service officer who has passed the H. 
or L. S.? 

The important column of the table is of course No. 7. Bearing 
in mind the conditions of service in each arm, it will be noted that 
the number of passes varies according to three factors ; firstly the 
obligation to pass, secondly the inducement offered for passing, and 
lastly the closeness of the connection with the Indian Army. It 
will be noted immediately that the language rewards are not 
included amongst these three factors, for it is a matter of common 
knowledge that the rewards giving for passing the Higher and 
L. Standard Hindustani do not compensate for the expense 
incurred. 

As regards the first two factors it will be remarked that per- 
centages are highest where obligation is imposed along with a high 
monetary inducement as, for instance, with the Royal Engincers, the 
Indian mountain artillery and the Indian Ordnance Department. It 
is, morcover, to these factors that is to be attributed the high per- 
centage of the British infantry compared with that of the cavalry ; for 
there can be no doubt that a large number of the passes in the infantry 
are due to officers who have at one time or another applied for the 
Indian Army. Now that admission to the Indian Army is only possible 
direct from Sandhurst and the Universities or the Special Reserve 
there must be several subalterns of British infantry in India who 
regret the money which they regard as wasted on their munshis in a 
fruitless attempt to qualify before this rule was enforced. The 
British infantry percentage may therefore be expected to dwindle 
gradually during the next few years, unless steps are taken to 
encourage language proficiency. In the British mountain artillery 
partial obligation is coupled with the inducement of a popular 
service, to join which officers are ready to sacrifice pay: but this 
condition is peculiar and could not be applied to any other branch 
of the British service in India except perhaps to the horse 
artillery. 


That the third factor, the high moral one, operates but weakly 
is obvious from the percentage of the horse and field artillery and 
of the R. A. M.C., no less than from the fact that out of 47 officers 
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now serving in ammunition columns only 8 have passed the HeS. 
and 9 the L. S. Hindustani. 

There is perhaps one other factor which affects the percentages, 
and even this takes the form of obligation coupled with inducement. 
This factor arises either when, for financial reasons or because of 
fondness for sport which he would not get at home, a British 
service officer decides that he will serve as much of his time in 
India as possible. Such an officer realises that for his own comfort 
he must learn something of the language. This inducement does 
not affect the man in British cavalry, and it is for this reason that 
the British cavalry percentage may be taken as representing the 
average that voluntary effort unassisted by obligation or inducement 
will achieve. On the other hand, it is be noted that in the British 
cavalry the standard of proficiency in European languages is high, 
and though French and German are useless on service on the 
plains of India or in the valleys of Afganistan, this proficiency points 
a useful lesson. If reference be made once more to the Indian army 
list, it will be seen that proficiency in a European language has 
been treated as a matter of importance in three British cavalry 
regiments. Obviously in these regiments the influence of the 
commanding officers has been exerted in the matter, and officers 
have been given to understand that it was their duty to prepare 
themselves for active service in Europe. But it is feared that this 
broad view is rarely taken of the moral obligation resting on officers 
to learn native languages in India: at least the figures do not show it. 

From these facts and arguments the following deductions can 
be made :— 

I. Language proficiency in the British service in India is 
at a dangerously low standard in view of both peace 
and war conditions in the east. 

II. Hindustani must be the language in which general pro- 
ficiency is necessary. 

III. The present low rewards for passing H. and L. S. Hin- 
dustani are valueless as an inducement to pass. 

IV. The best results are secured where obligation is coupled 
with a permanent monetary inducement in the form of 
a higher rate of pay dependent on passing within a 
fixed time limit. 

V. Voluntary effort unassisted by obligation or inducement is 
unreliable, though more might be expected if the princi- 
ple were established that all general and other officers 
commanding should exert their influence, (or in other 
words a healthy pressure,) to get officers to go up for 
these examinations. 

VI. Obligatior might be carried further than it is at present by 
establishing a rule that no officer is to hold an appoint- 
ment as A.-D.-C., S. S. O., adjutant of volunteers, 
or commandant of a hill depét, unless he has already 
passed the H. S. Hindustani. As these appointments 
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carry with them monetary or social inducements, 
obligation and inducement combined would have the 
desired effect. 

VII. Even without other inducement direct contact with 
natives acts as a mild inducement to a small percentage 
of officers to learn the language. 

In face of these deductions it should not be difficult to suggest 

a plan for improving the state of affairs. It will at once be admitted 
that the necessity for increasing the pay of the British service 
officer is becoming more pressing every day and that some conces- 
sion in this direction must soon be made. It will therefore at once 
occur that in India a concession of increased pay should be made 
conditional on language proficiency. On the principle adopted in 
the case of the R. E. and of the officers on the Indian ordnance, it 
could be provided that an officer must pass the L. S. Hindustani 
within twelve months of landing in the country ; should an officer fail 
to do so he should not only lose his extra pay but he should also 
forfeit back pay since date of landing. The introduction of such a 
rule would be simple : for all officers with more than twelve months in 
the country the time limit could be fixed at six months, while those 
with less service in India might be given the full year. Such 
action would automatically settle the question. This proposal would 
have the effect of freeing the sum now spent annually in L. S. 
rewards to meet in part the extra cost involved by the proposal. 
Concurrently with the introduction of this rule the passing of the 
H. S. should be made obligatory for those minor staff appointments 
to which attention has already been drawn. 

An objection to this proposal, to the effect that it contemplates 
the addition of another examination fence to the many already 
placed across the course of an ofticer’s professional career, cannot be 
accepted. The examination already exists and is successfully nego- 
tiated every three months by fresh batches of aspirants for advance- 
ment or higher pay. Moreover, the passing of this language exami- 
nation is a small return to make for the concession of an increase 
of pay, and it would always remain open to a conscientious objector 
to abstain from the examination and to forfeit the pay. 

But these proposals do not provide for more than the establish- 
ment of a universal standard of language proficiency ; they have not 
yet dealt with the larger questions as to how this proficiency 
standard is to be maintained, or how it may be used to bring the 
British and Indian services into closer touch ; for, as has already been 
pointed out, a language examination is only an educational means 
towards these much greater ends. Practice makes perfect, and the 
student of a language must himself seek for, and should be given, 
every opportunity for practising its use. More often than not pupils 
require these opportunities to be made for them and have to be 
forced to take them. It is therefore suggested that in this case 
voluntary effort might be quickened by a colloquial test, attached to 
the present promotion examination to captain and major for thuse 
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officers who have passed more than twelve months before going up 
for promotion. 

However, to solve the question completely, one need only turn 
to the principles already applied to secure co-operation in the field. 
In this case the solution has been the “attached course.” On these 
courses officers are attached to arms of the service other than their 
own, sothat they may learn their ways and may appreciate the 
difficulties with which they have to contend. This is the exact 
situation with which we are confronted when dealing with the racial 
question in India and tt is by the “ attached course ” that our present 
difficulty may best be solved. At present attached courses are for 
periods of two months; but it is now recognised that this is too 
short aterm. For officers passing through the staff colleges the 
course will probably soon be extended to six months. Similarly two 
months is insutficient for an officer to study not only the interior 
economy of a native unit but also the native sepoy and his language. 
A six months’ course would be of some value, but to get the best 
results the course should be for a year. This would give the attaché 
every chance. In the hot weather he could get hold of the details of 
interior economy, and in the cold weather of training. During the 
whole of the attached course the officer would be exercising his 
Hindustani or learning Pushtu, Punjabi, or the language of the class 
recruited in the double company to which he was attached. He 
would be getting to know the native, his customs and manners, and 
would learn how to treat an Indian officer or other Indian gentleman, 
At the end of the course his prejudices would be removed, his out- 
look would be broadened, and his value to the Empire would be 
doubled. The happiest results are to be expected from such 
attached courses, for not only would they have these beneficial effects 
on the officers of the British service but also nothing but good is to 
be expected from bringing Indian officers into close touch with a 
wider circle of British officers. Thusagreat step would be taken 
towards ensuring that good feeling throughout the army in India 


which isso essential to comradeship and, therefore, to true co-oper- 
ation. 


A year's attachment is a long termand many objections will 
at once be raised to such a proposal. But from Note 2 to the 
table it will be seen that the average number of officers present 
with the British infantry or cavalry regiment is 25, including those 
on leave but excluding those at the regimental dept, on the staff, 
ur otherwise seconded. On the other hand, in an Indian regiment 
the present establishment of British officers is 14, and there are in 
India nearly three and four times the number of Indian infantry 
and cavalry regiments than there are of British regiments of the 
corresponding arm. The natural method of procedure would there- 
fore appear to be to take one officer annually from each British 
infantry or cavalry regiment and to attach him for the year to an 
Indian regiment in the same brigade ; in a small proportion of cases 
officers might be attached toa different arm of the service. This 
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officer would be replaced in his own regiment by a British officer 
from the Indian unit to which he is attached. Thus neither unit 
would suffer as regards strength of British officers present, and leave 
would not be affected. By this means a fixed number of British 
service officers would be passed through the Indian army annually, 
so that at the end of a tour of Indian service quite half the officers 
in a regiment should have got a good working knowledge of the 
Indian army and the sepoy. On the other hand, a proportion of the 
officers of the Indian army would benefit by a second taste of service 
with British troops and by regaining touch with British service 
ideas. Moreover, Indian regiments would only be inconvenienced by 
parting with one of their few British officers once in every two 
or three years. Finally both services would benetit by the constant 
exchange of ideas, and the forces of self-sufficiency would be 
diearriched: 

Doubtless these proposals are susceptible of much improvement, 
but it is maintained that the underlying principle is correct and that 
on these lines much may be done both to improve the army in India 
as a fighting machine and to consolidate our rule. It has been 
shown that the attainment of these ends primarily depends on 
language proficiency on the part of the ruling race; that at present 
in the British service the obligations and inducements to officers 
to qualify in native languages are insufficient where most necessary 
to real efficiency; that an increase of pay rather thana meagre 
reward is the surest means of attaining this end; and that once 
this language proficiency has been established opportunity must 
be given for practice to make perfect, and that this may be 
effectively done by a system of attached courses. Stress has 
been laid on the indirect benefits likely to result as well as on the 
immediate utilitarian advantages, and in conclusion it will be well 
once more to emphasise these indirect benefits, It is felt strongly 
that comradeship can only be attained by intercourse, and that 
before this feeling can take firm hold on the rank and file an example 
must be set by the officers. It is maintained that if such intercourse 
is made widespread and friendly, the fighting efficiency of the Army in 
India in general and the loyalty of our Indian forces in particular will 
increase. By this means alone will our mixed army become animated 
by a spirit of confident co-operation founded on mutual goodwill, a 
moral asset capable not only of resisting the forces of unrest and 
sedition, but also capable of bearing the strain of the severest trials in 
the field. With such an army at our backs we can await our future, 
confident in ourselves and in our destiny to rule wisely and to hold. 


Novs.—In an article published inthe ‘ Pioneer” of August 12th, 1912, 
“Examining Officer” made a suggestion that every oflicer before going up for the 
H. or L. 8 ifindustani should spend a few days in a native village living with a 
native gentlemen, Incidentally he called attention to the well known fact of 
the pleasure with which Indian oflicers welcome to their villages British officers 
who can converse with them, The principle underlying this article was the 
same as that elaborated above, namely, that language proficiency and opportu- 
nities of intercourse are necessary to promote comradeship. 
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TWO INVENTIONS FOR LANDSCAPE TARGETS. 
By Coronet F. A. Hoguton, 69TH PuNJaBIS, 
I. 


Adaptation of the Ordinary Landscape Target so as to show 
Visible Targets when required. 


The main idea of the Hill-Sifken landscape target is to train 
your leaders and men to describe and to fire at natural objects. [ 
have found that this description of practice, though most useful, is 
apt to become monotonous. As a variation, therefore, I have adopted 
the system described in the attached drawings, and have found 
that the men take considerable interest in it. The advantage is that 
the picture can be used with or without visible objectives. 

Targets can be introduced practically wd lib. They should be 
made to scale and perspective, but this is easily arrived at with a 
little practice, e.g., a train crossing the viaduct would be on a smaller 
scale than, say, a quarter column moving in the direction of the 
firer between 3 and 2in Fig. I. In the same way a battery of 
artillery coming into action on hill B (Fig. I), would be small in 
proportion to a squadron of cavalry galloping across from A’ to A" 
(Fig. 1). The advantage of working these in proportion is that your 
N.-C. 0.’s and scouts can (and indeed have to) use field-glasses to 
see a target appearing at long range, say, on ridge B or 5 (Fig. I). 

To prepare the picture, the landscape must be carefully and 
evenly pasted on toa large sheet of stout mill-board or tin. When 
dry, it should be cut into strips along certain marked lines or 
features as shown in Fig. I (this is done with avery sharp chisel, 
razor, or tin-cutter). Each strip should be braced with one or two 
light wooden battens at the back, otherwise it isinclined to buckle 
and warp. The strips are then fixed into a frame as in Fig. IJ, one 
behind the other, the top of each strip coming into its proper place 
in the picture so that, from the front, the picture will appear to be 
untouched. Running along the back of each strip and near the 
top is a ledge, Fig. 111, upon which all the different targets (except 
the moving targets) are fixed to appear and disappear. Moving 
targets are fixed on double wires invisible to the firer, Fig. IV. Here 
the squad of infantry appear on the right of the wood A’ and 
disappear behind the. slope above A’. Targets are worked by 
means of strings and pulleys from the sides, and can be varied at the 
will avd the ingenuity of the constructor. For instance, a good 
representation of an infuntry column or quarter column can be 
made on an oblong of khaki drill, with black dots in Mnes to make 
it more conspicuous. This could be made to appear over the ridge 
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in Fig. I at C, and move slowly down into the cover of the viaduct. 
A line of skirmishers can suddenly appear over hedge at 3, Fig. I,: 
or a railway train can be made to cross viaduct at 4. 


Marking is carried out on the same principle as for Hill-Sifken | 
targets. All appearing and disappearing targets, also moving targets, ° 


must of course be timed with whistle, and hits forfeited for shots * 


fired after the whistle has sounded. Marking for targets appearing 


in one place is simple, as their habitut can be marked on the outline © 


target and the usual oblong or circular areas measured off by means 
of wire framing as for grouping practice, or an outline of the actual 
target or targets can be marked on the skeleton target. Marking for 
moving targets is more difficult, but is effected by means of 8 
facsimile of the target in outline on a piece of white card-board, which 
is adjusted to move across the corresponding area or locality in the 
skeleton target, and at the same pace, the targets on both the land- 
scape and skeleton panoramas being worked simultaneously from the 
sides, vide Fig. VIII. On the actual picture the moving target 
moves along the back of its particular strip: on the skeleton target 
it moves along the front, as this is not cut into strips. 

As regards the manipulation of targets, they should be made 
to assimilate with service objectives (i.e. khaki guns and men 
should be utilised), and they should not be raised with a jerk so as 
to give away their position. Field-glasses should be freely used by 
commanders. 

The total cost of this contrivance is about Rs. 25. 
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Il. 
The Hoghton-Hanson Optical Lantern Landscape Target. 


Attached are some drawings showing how an ordinary magic 
(optical) lantern can be utilised for the purpose of providing an 
unlimited variety of landscape targets. The advantages of this 
target are :— 

(a) The shots are registered on the picture itself ‘without 
doing it any injury. 

(4) The preparatory tuning of targets necessary with iHill- 
Sifken targets is done away with. 

(c) The firer sets his sights to close ranges, and the incon- 
venience and strain attached to the constant use of 
long range sights is done away with. 

(d) An infinite variety of landscapes can be utilised by means 
of photographic slides, and ordinary panorama sketches 
lightly painted in on slides, see Fig. VII. A regiment 
quartered in Trichinopoly can practise shooting at 
natural objects in frontier hill country and vice versd, 

(e) Ihe men have to set their sights in the dark which is 
excellent practice. 

(f) All the labour can be provided regimentally and is 
excellent practice forthe men in excavation, revetment, 
and splinter-proofing. 

(g) The gallery is invaluable in wet weather and on long 
winter evenings for training purposes. 

(hk) With a 10-foot picture the system of clock and finger 
measurement for pointing out natural objectives can 
be freely used. 

As regards the lantern and lighting, the lantern should bea 
good one with a 300 candle-power spirit lamp (Meta) at least. Such 
a lantern with about 50 slides can be purchased for £12 from Messrs. 
Ross, Ltd., Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 

At home where lighting facilities are good and cheap, electric 
light could be utilised and would give far more brilliant pictures. 
For instance, with a 300 candle-power lamp, and using a full tinted 
English landscape slide, where dark browns and dark greens pre- 
dominate, it is difficult to see the sights against the picture. This 
would not be the case witha 2,000 candle-power electric lamp. 
For photographic lantern slides a light yet sharp negative should 
be used. Against such negatives or against lightly-tinted pano- 
ramic slides the sights on the rifle stand out well. 

Appearing and disappearing targets, and timed exposures, are 
best worked by means of a collapsible white cloth screen, see Fig. V. 
The screen is timed, 7.c., suppose exposure for five seconds is required 
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for the target, the screen (which, if required, may have the targets 
painted on it to scale in black) comes up for five seconds and then 
drops. Any shots not onthe screen do not count. Similarly a 
moving target can be operated across the picture by the lantern 
operator, ‘This is done with a wire or taut line stretched across the 
screen, targets being worked by means of pulleys and a running 
line. 

The gallery should be as far as possible light-tight, but the use 
of a hurricane lantern at the firing point does not affect the brightness 
of the picture. A red bull’s-eye lamp pushed out on a raised plat- 
form as shown on Fig. III, and at the firing point, answers to the 
use of a red flag on the ordinary range. 

All superimposed targets must be coloured black. The gallery 
in use in the 69tb Punjabis’ lines has been excavated for economy, 
but should a disused barrack or other building be available for the 
purpose, so much the better. All that is then required is to build 
a bullet catching stop butt, excavate the lantern shed and exclude 
outside light. 

The following is an estimate of cost, provided regimental labour 
is used to construct the gallery :— 


Rs a. p. 

Lantern, lamp and 50 slides ae .. 180 0 0 
Freight of above, customs, etc, ie ¥ 15 0 0 
Roofing of gallery (would vary with locality) ... 100 0 0 
Two canvas screens, 11’ x 11’ for target 6 0 0 
Miscellaneous expenses .. ep «. 80 0 0 
331 0 0 


In conclusion, it may be noted that with a cinematograph 
attachment to the lantern, and suitable lighting, it would be feasible 
to throw various forms of realistic moving targets on to the screen. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EUROPEAN CAVALRY 
ON THE BENGAL ESTABLISHMENT FROM 
THE YEAR 1760 TO 1772. 


By Capt. V. Hopson, 10TH D. C. O. Lancers. 


To those acquainted with Broome’s History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Bengal Army, it must ever be a matter for regret 
that, owing to lack of adequate financial support, the author was 
unable to produce more than the one volume, which brings the 
narrative down to the year 1767. Published over 60 years ago, it 
may still be regarded as the standard authority on the period of 
which it treats ; and had the author been able to fulfil his original 
intention of concluding his history only at the termination of the 
Second Sikh war, we may take it for granted that military literature 
would have been enriched by the addition of several volumes as 
detailed and as carefully compiled as the first. 

Stopping short however, as it does, at the end of Clive’s second 
term of administration as Governor and Commander-in-Chief, it 
fails to satisfy our curiosity as to what eventually became of the 
little corps of European cavalry whose exploits are set forth in its 

ges. ‘he history of the native portion of the Rengal Army has 

een written more than once, prior to the appearance of Broome’s 
work as well as subsequently; butso far as the present writer is 
aware, no connected account dealing with the rise, progress, and 
eventual abolition of the European cavalry has yet appeared. 
Having recently come across two hitherto unpublished letters which 
tend to throw more light on the period from 1767 to 1772, it is 
pope to narrate here as briefly as pvssible the subsequent 

istory of this corps. 

It will be necessary, in order to supply the context, first to go 
over ground already covered by Broume, without, however, going 
into details of the campaigns in which the corps was engaged. On 
the other hand, the various Parliamentary Reports, Minutes of 
Council, and Despatches from the Court of Directors, relating to 
their pay and organization, which are either merely referred to, or 
not mentioned at all by Broome, will be given here in extenso when 
necessary. The sources from which Broome drew his information 
may still be consulted by the curious: they consist for the most 
pet of Reports of the Committee of Secrecy appointed by the 

ouse of Coins 1773 ; and of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1772; the Seir Mutagharin; and Caraccioli's Life 
of Robert Lord Clive; all of which have again been laid under 
contribution for the purposes of this article. 

Before proceeding further it would be as well here to state that 
the term “Huropean Cavalry” is used advisedly, the troops 
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consisting in great part of men of any European nationality rather 
than British. The majority of the officers even appear to have been 
foreigners, or at any rate of foreign extraction; for amongst them 
we find such names as Chaigneau, Cavalho, Delassere, Hessman, 
and Eiser. Nor is this perhaps altogether to be wondered at when 
we consider the number of foreign soldiers of fortune with whom 
India was infested at this period—French, German, Swiss, Dutch, 
and Portuguese—all ready to sell their swords to the highest bidder, 
European or native ; and on the downfall or temporary eclipse of one 
master to take service with the conqueror.* Thus we find that the 
artillery in the service of Mir Kasim Ali Khan was almost entirely 
manned by Europeans; ¢ whilst the Bombay European Regiment 
had a Swiss company attached to it; three French companies 
were formed at Madras from the prisoners taken at the capture of 
Pondicherry, being subsequently sent round to Bengal; and Lally’s 
Body Guard deserted en masse to the English during the same 
siege. 

: Having said this much by way of introduction, let us now turn 
our attention to the year 1760, and we shall see how this small 
corps of cavalry—this mere handful which, during the ensuing 
decade, was to play its humble but by no means inconsiderable part 
in the task of welding the British 7aj in India—came to be raised. 

The proposals for raising a body of European cavalry for service 

ee in Bengal were first he forward by Colonel 

John Caillaud in September 1760. This 

officer, then in command of the forces in Bengal, had been greatly 

hampered by the want of the mounted arm during his recent 

campaign against the Shahzada, Ali Gohar, son of the Emperor of 
Delhi, subsequently known to history as the Emperor Shah Alam. 

Colonel Caillaud, it may be observed, had only recently been 

successful in urging upon the Board in Calcutta the necessity for 

raising two risalus of native cavalry, known as the Moghal Horse, 

and his idea now was to leaven this purely native force with an 

element of European blood. 
His proposals, as will be seen from the following extract from 


Minutes of Council, were adopted, and the three troops shortly 
came into being. 


Extract from Minutes of Consultation, duted Fort William, the 
22nd September 1760. 


“Colonel C. Caillaud represents to the Board that, it having 
been found absolutely necessary to raise a body of European Cavalry 
for the service of the Hon’ble Company in Bengal, it is proposed 
the following Regulations should take place for the establishment 
of that Corps. 


# Cf. Compton's European Military Adventurers of Hindustan; also Keone s 
Hindustan under Free Lances. 


Broome, p. 863, 
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“ First that there shall be raised two troops of Dragoons to be 
commanded by the officers whose names are underwritten. 


‘ First Troop. 
1 Captain Henry Spelman, with pay at 15 shillings per day. 
1 Lieutenant George Hay do. 9 do. do. 
1 Cornet Christopher Thos. do. 8 do. do. 
Chaigneau. 
“1 Quarter-Master do. 54 do. do. 
Second Troop. 

1 Captain-Lieut. John Cavalho, with pay at 9 shillings per day. 
1 Lieutenant William Elerson do. 9 do. do. 
1 Cornet Delasart do. 8 do. do. 
1 Quarter-Master do. 54 do. do. 


The number of men in each troop to consist of — 

3 Sergeants allowed pay at the rate of Rs. 36 each per month. 

3 Corporals do. do. 24, do, 

14 Privates do. do. 18 do. 

“The Hon’ble Company to bear the whole first expense of 
fitting out each troop complete; after which the Captains of the 
respective troops are to keep all their accoutrements, furniture, 
etc., belonging to the horses in good order and repair, they are 
likewise to feed the horses, provide them with shoes and physic, etc., 
and to defray every other necessary charge ; for which they are to be 
allowed Rs. 30 per month for every horse in the field, and Rs, 20 
per month for every horse while they are in garrison. The company 
are to give the first clothing. 

“As soon asthe men appointed to serve in the horse are 
draughted from the battalion, they are immediately to receive their 
nett pay as Dragoons until the end of the first year. The Captains 
are not to begin to stop any off reckonings until the first day of 
January of the year following. The stoppages are Rs. 10 from each 
Sergeant, Rs. 7 from each Corporal, and Rs. 5 from each private man 
per month. 

“ Besides the two troops of Dragoons above mentioned, it is 
also proposed to establish one troop of Hussars, consisting of one 
Quarter-Master, a Sergeant, a Corporal and twenty-five private men 
to be allowed the same pay and to be under the same Regulations 
as the Dragoons. 

‘<The Board approving of Colonel Caillaud’s proposal—AGREED 
they We carried into execution and that commissions be granted to 
the gentlemen he recommends to the command of the cavalry.” 

The command of this troop of so-called Hussars appears to have 
been given at first toa Captain Thomas Witchcot (or Witchcott), 
who was shortly succeeded by Captain Kiser, the former officer sub- 
sequently commanding the 5th Sepoy Battalion. 

Although the men apparently were forthcoming in sufficient 
numbers, and we shall presently see how they were recruited, the 
provision of horses for mounting them was a different matter. Why 
this should have been so is not evident, 2s the Moghal Horse found 
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it no difficult task to procure adequate remounts in sufficient 
quantities. The greatest difficulty, however, was experienced in 
obtaining horses for the European cavalry, and for some months the 
application to this corps of the title “ Cavalry” was purely euphe- 
mistic. 

So0 much so indeed was this the case that we find, in November 
1761—when the corps had been in existence for over a year—that 
four horses only had been procured to mount 66men. Three months 
later again, viz., on 8th February 1762, Major Carnac writes to the 
Court of Directors in England stating that although the men of 
this “ideal troop of cavalry” had the pay and appointment of 
troopers, they were not yet mounted, and that “there was not the 
least probability of their being completely provided with horses 
under a considerable length of time.” 

Broome, in his history, goes so far even as to state that 
“Very great difficulty was experienced in procuring horses for 
mounting these men, and their numbers, even when complete, 
which they never were, would have been too weak to be of much 
service ; the consequence was that the efficiency of the infantry 
was greatly impaired by the formation of a most expensive body of 
almost nominal and perfectly useless cavalry.” 

“Expensive” they undoubtedly remained to the end of their 
days; but the epithet “ useless,” although perhaps merited at this 
early period of their existence, was far from being soa few years 
later. To narrate in detail the subsequent achievements of this corps 
in the field would, however, be outside the scope of this short 
sketch ; and they are, moreover, adequately set forth in the pages 
of Broome’s History. 

As to the men: these at first were selected from amongst the 
best of the Company’s European infantry, which at this period 
totalled some 1,200 men; and we may take it for granted that the 
high rate of pay offered in comparison to that drawn in the infantry 
wag sufficient inducement for the best men to offer theniselves for 
enrolment in the newly raised corps. At a later period, casualties 
in the troops were replaced by drafts of recruits specially enlisted 
in England for service in the cavalry and sent out early by the 
Court of Directors. It is possible also that, in order to replace 
exceptional casualties (such as occurred in the action of 13th 
October 1764, when 12 out ofa total of 60 were either killed or 
severely wounded), recourse may have been had to the numerous 
unemployed Europeans who were to be found in Calcutta at this 
period ; also possibly to such deserters from Mir Kasim Ali Khan’s 
brigades as did not transfer their services to the Nawab Vizier on 
the final downfall of the former in October 1764, 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Court of Directors 
of the Hon’ble East India Company, on learning for the first time 
of the existence of this cavalry corps, could view with equanimity 
this addition to their military expenditure, heavy as it already was. 
In February 1762, they wrote to Bengal complaining of this extra 
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charge which had been thus suddenly thrust upon them, and urging 
the necessity for keeping the attendant expenses within the strict- 
est possible limits. They further directed that the whole corps, or 
at least a part thereof, should be reduced as soon as circumstances 
would safely admit of this step being taken. 

Before, however, the above-mentioned despatch had time 
to reach India, the Board in Calcutta had 
already taken steps to augment their cavalry 
by the addition of a fourth troop which was intended to act asa 
Body Guard to the Commander-in-Chief. This troop, which con- 
sisted of 34 rank and file under the command of a cornet, was raised 
out of the regiment which Colonel Coote had brought with him 
from Madras to Bengal in 1761. 

Colonel Coote himself arrived in Calcutta with a portion of his 
regiment in April 1761, the remainder following at intervals dur- 
ing the rest of the year; and we must here digress for a moment in 
order to give the following extract from a letter from the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George to the Council at Fort William, dated 2nd 
August 1761 :— 

“On the Fattee Salam which will sail in a few days, we pur- 
pose sending you a further part of Colonel Coote’s regiment. 

“Colonel Coote in oree to keep his regiment as complete as 
Possible left directions with Major Gordon to enlist out of the 
Prisons here as far as 100 men; upon his making application to do 
80, Mr. Pigot acquainted him that the removal of Catone! Coote’s 
Tegiment to Bengal would: make the foreigners now in the service 

ar a greater proportion than he thought prudent, to the number 
of English that would remain ou the coast, and would therefore 
Instead of giving him 100 men out of the prison, send with him to 
Bengal that number of the foreigners now employed, who are men 
‘1 whom we may reasonably suppose more confidence can be placed, 
8 they have served some time with Colonel Coote. This will 
ciplain to you our reasons for having sent Mr. Martin’s free 
regiment,” 

Mr. Martin was, of course, the famous Claude Martin of Con- 
santia, (now known as La Martiniére), Lucknow. Originally a 
%u8-oficier in Lally’s Body Guard, he deserted with that corps to 
the British at Pondicherry in 1761 ; raised a French troop of cavalry, 
nd was sent round to Bengal, eventually obtaining a commission 
ad dying a Major-General in September 1800. 

The exact date of the formation of this Body Guard is not 
Wn, as no returns for the years 1761 or 1762 are available. 

The earliest return which the present writer has been able to 
trace is dated 14th February 1763, and is 
worth reproducing here, as it shows that 
the difficulty earlier experienced in procuring horses had been 
°Yercome by this date. 
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In the Public Proceedings, dated Fort William, March 17th, 
1763, we find the following resolution :— 

“Tt being judged necessary thatthe Body Guard which Colonel 
Coote brought with him from the Coast should be commanded by 
an English Gentleman— 

“ AGREED—Mr. George Hay, the Ist-Lieutenant of Captain 
Spelman’s Troop, do take charge thereof, and that we grant him a 
Commission as Captain-Lieutenant to take rank from the 1st of 
March. ” 

For the next twelve months the total strength of the 4 troops 
of cavalry remained at between 160 and 180 rank and file. 

In March 1764, the Council turned its attention to the reor- 

ganization of the army, and Major John 

ame, Carnac was directed to ascertain in which 

direction economies could best be effected. He accordingly recom- 

mended that the two troops of Dragoons should be disbanded, their 

services not being commensurate with the heavy expense attending 
their upkeep. 

His recommendation was adopted, the reduction of the two 
troops of Dragoons was ordered, and the Hussars and Body Guard 
were amalgamated in one troop “ for the purposes of patrolling and 
reconnoitring.” 

The establishment of this troop was laid down at— 


1 Captain, 1 Riding Master, 
1 Lieutenant, 4 Sergeants, 
1 Adjutant, 4 Corporals, 


1 Quarter-Master, 60 Privates, 
under the command of Captain Hay. 

The disbanded Dragoons were drafted into the infantry, and 
five officers also, viz., John Mair,* George Bolton, + William Hessman, 
John Dangerfield, and George Knott, were, by G.O. of July 7th, 
1764, ordered to take rank in the infantry from the dates of their 
first commissions as cornets. 

On October 1st, 1764, the strength of the troop was 6 officers 
and 67 rank and file. 

On the 13th of the same month this weak troop of cavalry, 
then forming part of Major Munro's force, took part in a cavalry 
action fought near the Bunas Nullah against the troops of the Nawab 
Vizier of Oudh. The following account of this action, as narrated 
by Caraccioli in his Life of Rubert, Lord Clive, is worth repeating 

ere :— 

“Major Champion ordered . . . Mr. Sirdel + who had 
under his command about 15 or 20 European horse to charge the 
enemy: the European cavalry led the van over the bridge, and 


® Mair was subsequently given command of the 3rd troop of Moghal Horse. 

+ Probably a clerical error for George Bolton Eyres. This oflicer commanded 
the 2nd troop of Moghal Horse in 1763. 

t The name is given as Surdal by Broome whilst in the Burial Register of St. 
John’s Church, Calcutta, appears the following entry :—"' 1768, December 21at— 
Mr, Joba Surdle, Cornet of the Body Guard,’ 
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attacked the enemy with great resolution, . . . Mr. Sirdel 

. . . did wonders with his own hands. After killing 3 of the 
enemy, he was attacked by a fourth in armour. He made a cut at 
him, but found it had no effect, The enemy returned it, and it 
was only by the address of Mr. Sirdel, throwing himself out of his 
seat on one side of his horse, which saved him. The enemy's sword 
cut the pomel of his saddle almost through: Mr. Sirdel then dis- 
charged one of his pistols, which had the desired effect.” 

The troop also took part in the battle of Buxar, fought on 
October 28rd, 1764, on which occasion, owing to casualties in the 
action described above, its effective strength amounted to 40 only, 
exclusive of officers. 

We now enter upon the third and last phase in the existence 
of this force of European cavalry ; but before 
doing so, let us glance for a moment at the 
subsequent careers of such of the officers whose names have been 
mentioned. 

Spelman died in 1765; Hay, broken in health, resigned on 
February 27th of the same year. Chaigneau resigned the service on 
November 9th, 1761 ; Ellerson (or Elerson) on October 12th, 1762 ;. 
and Delassere (Delassert or Delasart) had been killed in action on 
July 19th, 1763. Of John Cavalho or Eiser no trace has been found; 
whilst Surdle, as we have already seen, died in Calcutta in Decem- 
ber 1768. Thomas Witchcot resigned February 27th, 1765; and 
Dangerfield died the same year. In November 1779, William 
Hessman, who had risen to the rank of major, was killed in a duel 
by Colonel Ironside. George Knot resigned in 1788; whilst George 
Bolton Eyres died in 1797, having retired with the rank of major- 
general only a few months previously. 

In August 1765, Clive, who had been sent out again by the 
Court of Directors with a view to placing their affairs on a fetter 
footing, set about the reorganization of the army. One of his first 
measures of reform was to disband the troop of European cavalry, 
retaining only a small Body Guard for the Governor, the supernu- 
merary men being transferred to the artillery and infantry. 

The strength of this Body Guard was fixed at— 

1 Lieutenant. 
2 Sergeants. 
2 Corporals. 
2 Trumpeters. 
20 Privates. 

Their pay is given in the subjoined table. 

et 


1765. 
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“ Ecpense of one Troop of European Cuvulry, on the Bengal 
Establishment, for the Governor's Guard :— 


Pay ofeach] Battaof | Gratuity | Total per 
Commanded by a Subalteru per month, each per anuum 
Sont. Rs. | per month. | month. in £ at. 


Rs. a. p Ra, a. p. 


1 Subaltern tee aD 9913 7 60 0 0 24 275 
2 Sergeants ts ies 2910 0 10 0 0 118 
2 Corporals ES aoe 239 0 10 0 0 . 100 
2 Trumpeters as is 3 9 0! 100 0 ; . | 100 
20 Privates ae 16 7 6 Ww 0 0} 115 


The commanding officer is | 
allowed for feeding 2 horse- 
for himaelf, and for feeding 
the 26 horses of his troop, 
at Scnt. Rs. 30 per month ae soe vee 1,257 


Non-effective. 


1 Sergesnt-Major ... «| 20 0 OY 

1 Qr Mr.-Sergeant ae 20 0 of ! 

1 Pay Sergeant... we {| 10.0 0 

1 Rough Rider... | 20 0 o| v5 ra as 
1 Sadcler te of 20 0 ‘al 

1 Farrier ck a j 20 0 0) | 

i 
Total | aay Gea Sar “2729 


The reduction ordered by Clive appears to have been carried 

1766. out gradually, as we learn from a return, 
dated October Ist, 1766, that 50 rank and 
file, exclusive of the European non-commissioned officers employed 
with the three risulas of Moghal Horse, were still borne on the 
establishment of the troop. 

By December Ist, 1767, the troop had 
been reduced to its authorised strength. 
In either 1769 or 1770 the command of this troop, nuw_ known 
as ‘ The Governor's Troop of Body Guards,” 
was given to Lieutenant Robert Patton who 
held the post of commandant until the troop was disbanded in 
1772. This officer, it is interesting to note, was the first to hold 
the appointment of Military Secretary to the Governor-General. 


1167. 
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He acted in that capacity to Warren Hastings from the date of the 
latter's assumption of office as Governor-General in October 1774, 
until succeeded by either Lieutenant-Colonel Kyd or Major (after- 
wards Major-General) William Palmer in 1776.* Born in either 
1742 or 1747, the third son of Philip Patton, Collector of Customs 
at Kircaldy, Fife, and younger brother of Admiral Philip Patton, he 
. obtained an ensigncy in the Bengal Army on July 22nd, 1767, becom- 
ing lieutenant on June 18th, 1767, and captain on July 4th, 1771. 

In a return, dated December 31st, 1770, he is described as 
“Lieutenant of European Cavalry and Military Secretary to the 
Governor ;” and on November 30th, 1771, as “Captain, Military 
Secretary to the Governor, Commanding Officer of the Body 
Guard.” 

On resigning his commission on March 2nd, 1776, he was 
gazetted Colonel and returned to England. 

He held office as Governor of St. Helena from March 1802 
to July 1807, when he retired owing to ill health and took sail for 
England, where he died on January 14th, 1812. 

In 1771, Patton devised a scheme by which he sought to 

rosy improve the efficiency of his troop. His 
i letter on the subject, together with the 
Commander-in-Chief’s remarks thereon, are given here in print for 
the first time. 


Copy of a letter from Captain Robert Patton, Military Secretary 
to the Governor and Commaw lant of the Governor's Troop of 
Body Guards, to Brigadier-General Sir Robert Barker, Bart., 
Provincial Commander-in-Chi2f in Bengal. 


"'CaLcurtta: 
13th July 1771. 


“Sir,—I take the liberty of laying before you a proposal for 
forming a troop of European Cavalry upon a respectable footing 
which would not I think coat the Company a greater expense than 
keeping up the present Troop of Body Guards and yes might in 
many respects be of material service to the Company. 

“The present Troop of Body Guards consists only of twenty 
private troopers, two Corporals, two Trumpeters, and two Sergeants 
with the Commanding Officer, which are kept up merely as an 
occasional guard of State for the Governor without a possibility 
that eo small a number could ever render any service as a body of 
cavalry. But ifthe European troop were to be increased to betwixt 
fifty and an hundred privates with a suitable complement of 
Commissioned and Non-Commissioned Officers which I am of 
opinion might be done with a very small increase of expense 


* Some doubt exists as to who Patton's successor was. According toa 
doubtful local Uadition current in Calcutta, Kyd succeeded Lim, but it appears 
more probable thot hia place was tuken by Major William Palmer. 
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to the Company and without taking one single recruit from the 
supplies sent out from Europe, the advantages resulting from such 
an establishment would be manifest. Such a body properly dis- 
ciplined, the Commanding Officer would have a satisfaction and a 
pride in the discharge of his duty. And if there should happen to 
be actual service in the country (more especially in case of an 
invasion by an European Power who could have no cavalry in the 
field) their services might be found most important and moat 
essential; it would then become an object to have the horses 
properly dressed and the men well instructed, they would answer the 
same end with respect to the Black Cavalry which the European 
Infantry answer to the Sepoys. And ifat any time an occasional 
increase of cavalry should be found necessary they would serve as a 
useful nursery for that purpose. At the same time when they are 
not employed upon service if stationed at the Presidency they would 
much better answer the purpose of supplying guards and attendants 
for the Governor than the present Troop of Body Guards. 

“ By the present establishment of the Troop of Body Guards 
when complete every Trooper is allowed two horses which are the 

roperty of the Company and Rs. 30 per month is given for 
keeway and feeding each horse. This amounts to a large sum for 
suppres a handful of men who arc too inconsiderable to answer 
any useful purpose to the service. But the heaviest expense to the 
Company on the present footing of European Cavalry is in the sums 
which must be the more exorbitant as they are unlimited and 
unascertained and of course liable to fraud and imposition. I 
would propose to abolish this charye entirely by establishing 
contract for supplying the troop with horses and the first article 
of the contract should be that the Company’s present stock of 
serviceable horses should be purchased by the contractor. Each 
Trooper should be furnished with an approved and sufficient horse 
and the contractor be allowed a stated sum monthly for providin 
and feeding each horse, he standing to the risks of all deaths an 
accidents except in the case of actual service in the field. This 
would fix the monthly charge of the troop to a regular and stated 
expense. Upon this plan the sises and grass-cutters attending 
upon the horses would be found by the contractor and it would be 
the duty of the Quarter-Master of the Troop and under him of 
every particular Trooper to see that each horse was properly 
ceeaded to and fed regularly. As the reputation of the Command- 
ing Officer would depend upon the condition of his troop and as it 
would undoubtedly be his pride to have them in the best order he 
would take care that no horses should be admitted but such as were 
fit for the service. 

“With respect to the monthly allowance to be given the 
contractor for every horse, in the fixing of this three circumstances 
would deserve attenticn. First the capital he must employ in the 
service of purchase of so many horses upen which a suitable 
interest would be allowed. Secondly the expense of finding attend- 
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In the Public Proceedings, dated Fort William, March 17th, 
1763, we find the following resolution :— 

“It being judged necessary thatthe Body Guard which Colonel 
Coote brought with him from the Coast should be commanded by 
an English Gentleman— 

“ AGREED—Mr. George Hay, the Ist-Lieutenant of Captain 
Speliman’s Troop, do take charge thereof, and that we grant hima 
Commission as Captain-Lieutenant to take rank from the Ist of 
March.” 

For the next twelve months the total strength of the 4 troops 
of cavalry remained at between 160 and 180 rank and file. 

In March 1764, the Council turned its attention to the reor- 

ganization of the army, and Major John 

ams Carnac was directed to ascertain in which 

direction economies could best be ettected. He accordingly recom- 

mended that the two troops of Dragoons should be disbanded, their 

services not being commensurate with the heavy expense attending 
their upkeep. 

His recommendation was adopted, the reduction of the two 
troops of Dragoons was ordered, and the Hussars and Body Guard 
were ainalgamated in one troop “ for the purposes of patrolling and 
reconnoitring.” 

The establishment of this troop was laid down at— 


1 Captain, 1 Riding Master, 
1 Lieutenant, 4 Sergeants, 

1 Adjutant, 4 Corporals, 

1 Quarter-Master, 60 Privates, 


under the command of Captain Hay. 

The disbanded Dragoons were drafted into the infantry, and 
five ofticers also, viz., John Mair, George Bolton, + William Hessman, 
John Dangertield, and George Knott, were, by G. QO. of July 7th, 
1764, ordered to take rank in the infantry from the dates of their 
first commissions as cornets. 

On October Ist, 1764, the strength of the troop was 6 officers 
and 67 rank and file. 

On the 13th of the same month this weak troop of cavalry, 
then forming part of Major Munro’s force, took part in a cavalry 
action fought near the Bunas Nullah against the troops of the Nawab 
Vizier of Oudh. The following account of this action, as narrated 
by Caraccioli in his Life of Rubert, Lord Clive, is worth repeating 
here :-— 

“Major Champion ordered . . . Mr. Sirdel + who had 


. + 
under his command about 15 or 20 European horse to charge the 


enemy : the European cavalry led the van over the bridge, and 


® Mair was subsequently given command of the 3rd troop of Moghal Horse. 

+ Vrobably a clerical error for George Bolton Eyres. This officer commanded 
the 2nd troop of Moghal Horse in 1765. 

¢ The name is given as Surdal by Broome whilst in the Burial Register of St. 
Jobo’s Church, Calcutta, appears the following entry =" 176s, December 21at— 
Mr, Jobn Surdle, Cornet of the Body Guard,’ 
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ants and finding the horses. And lastly the risk from deaths and 
accidents of losing his horses or having them dismissed the service. 
A Mogal Trooper is allowed by the Company Rs. 50 p. month for his 
own pay and for finding and feeding his horse. I should therefore 
suppose that a sum betwixt Rs. 50 and the Company's present 
allowance for feeding their own horses would be thought alent 
to the purpose proposed by them. 

“The Troop of Body Guards wear at_ present a very expensive 
Body Guard Regimental which is found them by the Company and 
considerably adds to the expense of keeping up this corps. I would 
propose that the pay of the Trooper should be increased bnt that 
their subsistence or neat (?net) pay should very little exceed thas 
of a private Centinel in the regiment, the surplus to be deducted as 
off-reckonings to furnish them with a genteel uniform and equip 
them as horsemen. There are several other circumstances that 
might deserve attention if this subject were treated in detail 
which 18 not necessary at present. 

“One strong argument for the adopting of this plan is that the 
Europeans for forming such a troop might easily be found without 
having recourse to the recruits which are annually sent out by the 
Company, for there are many Europeans about Calcutta who are 
unemployed and will not enlist in the service as foot soldiers who 
would gladly be entertained as horsemen. Many also of the soldiers 
who have already served their time and decline renewing their contract 
in the Infantry would be induced to list as Troopers. I have ex- 
perienced the truth of what I have advanced and am certain that in 
this manner the troops would be amply supplied with recruits so that 
by the formation of this corps there would be an acquisition to 
the service of just as many Europeans as the troops might consist 
of. Not only this but as frequent misbehaviours might be expected 
amongst individuals a very proper punishment for some crimes 
would be to remove the delinquents from the troop into one of the 
regiments, by which means a new channel would be opened for 
supplying recruits also to the infantry who could not be obtained 
by any other means. And in case a war should happen in Europe 
(as we have at present much reason to expect ) I need not point out 
to you the importance of every resource of this kind. 

“Thus Sir have I ventured to offer to your consideration the 
imperfect outlines of a plan which I think might prove of utility to 
the public. I cannot express the satisfaction I should feel if it met 
with your approbation. But at any rate Iam assured from your 
candor that a favourable construction will be put upon this address. 


“T have the honour to be, 
&e., 
(Sd.) Rowr. Patton.” 
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The above letter was forwarded to the Council in Calcutta to- 
gether with the following covering letter from Sir Robert Barker :— 


HEAD-QUARTERS, 
Moxuayr: 


October 26th, 1771. 
“To 


THE Hon’bLe JOHN Carrier, Esq., 
President and Council of Fort William. 


“GENTLEMEN,—It having occurred to me that a body of 
European cavalry might be of a very considerable use in case of the 
lower Provinces being invaded by a European Power and indeed 
might be of advantage to lead on and inspire with confidence a 
body of black cavalry in case any war in this country should render 
an augmentation of our present numbers expedient, I beg leave to 
offer for your consideration an address I have received on this head 
from Captain Robert Patton, the present Commanding Officer of the 
Governor's Body Guard. The article of expense is undoubtedly 
an object to be considered, but I think the plan he has proposed 
will obviate that apparent increase as it will be found that the 
augmentation of the present Body Guard to one hundred men may 
be effected without any very considerable addition of charges 
appearing on the Company’s books, and such a respectable body will 
be serviceable either acting with or without native cavalry. The 
intent of their being a Body Guard to the Hon’ble the President of 
the Settlement will by no means be prevented, indeed on the con- 
trary for their increase must add much to the splendour of his retinue 
on public occasions nor will the strength of the regiments be 
affected by this proposal since Captain Patton promises his ability 
to procure the number of men to complete the corps without havin 
recourse to the regiments or to the recruits of the season. Shoul 
this meet with your approbation and you are pleased to set it on 
foot permit me to recommend tv your favour Captain Robert Patton 
for the command of this corps. 


Lam, etc., 
(Sd.) RoberT BARKER.” 


Search amongst the records preserved in the Imperial Record 
Office in Calcutta has failed to bring to light any reply to the above 
letters, and we can only suppose that the Board had already under 
consideration the question of the abolition of the corps. 

Its doom was eventually pronounced in Minutes of Council of 
May 23rd, 1772, from which the following is 
an extract :— 

“The Board also deliberating on the little service the small 
body of cavairy in the Company’s pay can ever be of, and that in 


1772. 
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time of actual service it would be either expused to the perpetual 
hazard of being cut off at any distance from the infantry or prove 
an embarrassment if joined to it, reflecting also that the expense 
of a body of horse capable of doing real service would exceed our 
means since the annual cost of so inconsiderable a number as we 
now maintain is not less than Rs. 3,01,675-1-2—REsoLvED that 
the whole cavalry both European and Indostan be directly disbanded 
and that the European Officers and Sergeants, etc., be incorporated 
with the Brigades.” 

_ With these words of gratitude, in recognition of nearly twelve 
years’ faithful service, as its epitaph, did this corps, the pioneers of 
cavalry in India, sink into oblivion, “ unwept and unsung.” 

The above order was carried ont forthwith, and, until the rais- 
ing of the present Governor-General’s Body Guard some 16 months 
later, not a mounted man remained in the Bengal Army. 

The Board in Calcutta were, after all, merely anticipating by a 
few weeks instructions from the Court of Directors contained in a 
letter, dated January 5th, 1772, which must have reached India 
before the close of the year. This letter conveyed the decision of 
the Directors to dispense with the services of the whole of the 
cavalry with the exception of one troop of 100 men of the Moghal 
Horse. Their determination had been arrived at after consultation 
with Lord Clive and General Caillaud, both of whom had 
expressed the opinion that 100 horse for each settlement would be 
sufficient. To quote their exact words: Lord Clive stated that 
“very few cavalry in India are necessary; that no more than a 
number sufticient to prevent surprises are wanted; that they are 
very expensive ; and that, 100 horse for each settlement would be 
sufficient.” General Caillaud had endorsed the above and added 
“that a certain number of them might be necessary when the 
European cavalry of other Powers happen to be opposed to the forces 
of the Company, but that, in time of peace, a very small body, 
sufficient for escorts, patrols, and duties of the like kind, was 
enough.” 

From the baptismal and marriage registers of St. John's Church, 
Calcutta, we learn the names of two of the privates who were serving 
in the troop shortly before it was disbanded: on December 15th, 
1771, Dominique Hopkins was married to “Rosa, a Portuguese ;” 
and on January 31st, 1772, Christopher Titus, natural son of William 
Swanton, was baptised. 

In conclusion it may be noted that this small body of cavalry 
whose fortunes we have so briefly reviewed was, until the year 1894, 
confounded in the official Bengal Army List with the present 
Governor-General’s Body Guard; the date of raising of the latter 
being given as 1762. This, as we have seen, was not the case ; the 
Governor's European Troop of Body Guard being disbanded in 1772, 
and the present Body Guard not being raised until 1773—not 1774 
as now stated in the Quarterly Indian Army List. 


THE PHYSIQUE OF THE INDIAN SOLDIER: AN 
APPRECIATION. 


By Cotonex R. H. Firtu, rate of tHe RoyaL ARMY 
MEDICAL Corps. 


Every officer must admit the importance of having men at his 
disposal of as high a grade of physical fitness as can be obtained. 
The principle is so well recognised that the State, in selecting its 
raw material out of which it means to make soldiers, demands that 
these recruits must be of trustworthy physique and sound consti- 
tution; further, as a part of the military education, the State 
subjects its selected material to a course of physical training. 
Recently, a large amount of data relating to the height, weight, and 
chest measurement of young soldiers of the Indian Army has passed 
through my hands, and much of my spare time during the last year 
has been devoted to the analysis of this material. True, it has been 
an arduous task, but the results are sufficiently interesting to deserve 
publication. For permission to publish, thanks are due and given 
to the Adjutant-General in India, through whose office at Army 
Headquarters the material was made available and placed at my 
disposal. 

The facts relate to 5,676 men of the Indian Army, each one of 
whom had approximately six months’ service. As can be readily 
understood, there are represented among this number considerable 
diversities of race and caste, so much so that difficulties were 
experienced in grouping them. As presenting the greatest informa- 
tion with the least trouble the material has been classified into 
thirteen groups. This arrangement is to some extent arbitrary, 
but for obvious reasons it was impracticable when dealing with so 
much data to adhere to all the sub-divisions into which the men 
can be sub-divided. The following explains briefly the principle 
upon which the classification has been made. The term Pathan 
includes Mahsuds, Waziris, Afridis, Yusufzais, Orakazais and all the 
various classes usually referred to as Pathans; under Hazaras are 
included only those from the trans-frontier district near Ghazni; 
the term Sikh includes Jats, Khattris, Labanas and Muzbis; among 
Baluchis are included Brahuis; under the head of Punjabis are 
Musalmans and Hindus of the Punjab, also Ahirs of the Cis-Sutlej 
area and Jats who are not Sikhs from the same district; under 
Hindustanis are included Brahmans of the United Provinces and 
Oudh, also ordinary Hindus and Jats and Musalmans from the 
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U. P., Oudh, and Bihar; the Rajputs inelnde all the Rajputs whether 
from Rajputana, the Punjab, United Provinces or Bihar; the 
Rajputana Hindus include Gujars, Jats, Bagris, and all Hindus 
not pure Rajputs, with them are grouped a few Rajputana 
Musalmans ; the Dekhani Musalmans and Mahrattas include those 
from the Konkan; the Dogras, Garhwalis, and Gurkhas are self 
explanatory ; under Madrassis are Tamils, a variety of non-Tamil 
Hindus, all the Musalmans, Christians, and Pariahs. 

The actual numbers belonging to each of these classes or groups, 
and as to which precise physical data have been available, are shown 
in the following statement :— 


Sikhs a a pes er . 1,104 
Pathans ... a ons Ae as 566 
Hazaras... ae see ae we 69 
Baluchis ... eee ae ee oe 57 
Punjabi Musalmans_... as 746 | Sag 
fe Hindus ans woe 20 
Hindustani Musalmans ae 355 i 
* Hindus... a 122 815 
oe Jats xe aie 338 
Rajputs fs ERY ber eee 369 
Rajputana Hindus and Musalmans... ie vee 81 
Dekhani Maharattas ... i 221 L 
»  Musalmans ... nee 44 } 26° 
Dogras... a5 Nes ae hee 228 
Garhwalis ... ase eee 5 nee 69 
Gurkhas (Mayars) _... is 340 
” (Gurungs) ... eee 376 
7 (Khas and Thakurs) ... 44 1,098 
e (Limbus)  ... “ 14 
oy (Rais) eee ase 31 
a (Other kinds) ae 288 
Madrassis (Hindus)... aes 42 
a (Musalmans) wee 20 | 
i (Christians) me 39 194 
* (Tamils)... sa 67 | 
in (Pariahs)  ... mee 26 
Total . 5676 
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Primarily, the data were analysed with a view to determine the 
body weights which correspond to different ages and heights, in 
association with varying chest girths. The schedules of measure- 
ments, however, represented so many diversitics of type that it was 
soon realised that any formulations made on a basis attempting to 
show correlation between height and weight, age and weight, or chest 
girth and weight would be largely arbitrary and involve serious 
fallacies, when applied to not inconsiderable sub-groups of the large 
classes. Therefore, as being likely to be misleading if applied as a 
subsidiary aid for examining and enlisting recruits, it was deemed 
wiser not to attempt the preparation of tables showing even 
apparent correlations between weight and age or between weight and 
height. The data, however, do justify the formulation of a general 
rule which may be of service to medical and recruiting officers. The 
rule runs as follows :—‘ For men of between 18 and 20 years of age 
taking five feet in height as equivalent to 100 pounds in weight, 
for every inch above five feet add three pounds.” Thus, a young 
man of 65 inches in height should weigh 115 pounds, and one 
68 inches in height should scale at least 124 pounds. This rule, as 
given, is applicable to all classes. If anything, it is somewhat easy 
on the Hazara from Ghazni, the Pathan, the Baluchis, the Sikh and 
the Punjabi Musalman, in whom a» ratio of 3} or even 4 pounds 
for each inch of height above 5 feet would work out fairly well. 
However, the rule, as enunciated, will give a sufficiently accurate, 
though rough, standard for weight to meet all requirements; it will 
eliminate the very unfit and not exclude the promising young man 
who may be a bit spare and run down when he presents himself for 
enlistment. Beyond this, it is unwise even to generalise. 

Having arrived at these conclusions as to the object, the deter- 
mination of which the collection and examination of the data was 
undertaken originally, it seemed desirable not to waste the material 
but rather analyse it on other lines. A suggestive line of enquiry 
seemed to lie in the application of Pignet’s factor of physival fitness 
to the data available. Pignet is a French military surgeon who has 
devoted attention to various anthropometric questions presented 
by the men joining and serving in the Army of the Republic. In 
the course of his investigations, he evolved an empirical factor which 
he regards as a reliable index of physical efficiency. It_is obtained 
by the following formula: F=H—(C+W). In this, F represents 
the factor, H a man’s height in centimetres, C his chest measurement 
at maximum expiration, also in centimetres, while W is his weight 
in kilogrammes. The larger the excess of H over (C+ W),or in 
other words the larger the factor, the poorer the man’s A le In 
rare cases (C+W) may be larger than H and then F becomes 
negative. This occurs only in exceptionally powerful men, As repre- 
senting ordinary individuals, we find a man 5 feet 1 inch in height, 
with weight of 145 pounds and minimum chest measurement of 
86 inches gives a factor of —3 ; similarly, a man of 5 feet 5 inches, a 
weight of 139 pounds and minimum chest girth of 37 inches gives 
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a factor of 6; another man of 5 feet 3 inches, a minimum chest girth 
of 34 inches and a weight of 122 pounds gives a factor of 18; while 
a man of 5 feet 9 inches, with chest girth of 32 inches, and weight of 
119 pounds gives a factor of 40. It is obvious that the short, stout 
or sturdy type of man will on this scale give the lowest range of 
factor, while the tall and lean man will give a correspondingly high 
factor. We find all types in the material under review. 

After determining his formula, Pignet evolved a scale for classi- 
fying men according to the size of their factor. This classification 
is as follows :— 


Factors less than 10 eu ... Very strong. 

4 10to15 .. ee ... Strong. 

* 15 to 20... bs ss» Good. 

“ 20 to 25... 5% «. Medium. 

. 25 to 30... wee . Weak. 

30 to 35... ae «+ Very weak 

rr Over 35... 2 «. Useless for the 
Army. 


The formula of Pignet is now in general use among medical 
officers of European armies, by whom it is regarded as affording a 
safe guide in judging the physical fitness and effects of training of 
soldiers. Although all the measurements of the Indian soldiers which 
are now under review were recorded in inches and pounds, it was 
thought worth while to convert them to centimetres and kilo- 

rawmes, and apply Pignet’s formula to the whole of the material. 
t is curious to see the result. It works out as follows for the whole 
mass of 5,676 men recorded :— 


169 had a factor of less than 10 2:9 per cent. 


530 had a factor of between 10—15  ... 93 wv 


924 3 - 15—20 ... 16:2. 6 
987 ; ¥ 20505. sn. 1178" Gh 
1,455 " a 25—80 ... 255 =, 
946 ” 30-85 .. 164 4 
665 iF over 35 vee 17 j 
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Judged, therefore, by Pignet’s standard for the French about 
50 per cent. of these Indians belong to the weak classes, or 70 per 
cent. fall into the moderate and weak classes. Of course, the stan- 
dard is a severe one to apply to these sepoys, as the Aryan races are 
physically quite different from the Latin, the Teutonic, and the Celtic 
races ; still, the result is interesting. If, however, instead of regard- 
ing the data only in bulk, we arrange the material into the selected 
racial groups, we see not only how they respectively conform to or 
depart from the high standard of Pignet, but also realise that the 
test shows these Indian soldiers in a far from unfavourable aspect, 
The following table gives the respective percentages yielded by 
each of the thirteen groups :— 


s/s ; 5 : ; 

Day det] eae" oeet | a ee eg 

log 3 s = So 68 ry 

pissy 6S g R | 8 3 

Hazaras ... se | 710 | 20:23 35:23 20-16 1583 1:45 Nil. 
Pathans ... , | 816] 984] 19°73 | 2355] 2Qa34] 988] Nil, 
Sikhs... Sth 2°33 | 6-68 18-22 11:32 22-08 22°25 17-04 


| 
Punjabi Hindus and | 


Musalmans 143 | 590! 23:89) 12:59] 23-49] 17:57) 1518 
Balachis... ve | oe [19°16 2134) 17:39 19:16 | 15-73 6-92 
Rajputs ... | 1ss| ses} 1463} 1644] 2817] 17-99 11:88 
Seed Missimaas 6 | 377 486) 1348] 3926} 3085] 7-42 
Hindustani Hindus | i H 

and Musalmans ... ) 0°70 | 4:92 i 492{ 1846] 31:77] 2209] 17-06 
Dekhanis we| ae | 262) 5°64] 1520] 4411 | 22:52 9°81 
Gurkbas | 652 119-44 | 19°24 | 21°85 19°94 6:98 6:53 
Garhwalia «| 554 [14°88 | 31-18 8-67 28°04 4:26 713 
Dogras ... «| 090] 764] 12:77) 23°51; 15:00} 25:11} 14:05 


Madrassis [a [oas! 778) 276| 3134} 1646! 1908 


The fous for Garhwalis, Rajputanis, Baluchis, and Hazaras, 
being based upon relatively small numbers, may be somewhat falla- 
cious, but even as they are they may be accepted as fairly repre- 
sentative of the types. Among the Hindustanis, the lower factors 
were given by the men classed as Brahmans, some of whom appear 
to be of fine physique. 

The foregoing being the facts, it is of interest to see how these 
figures for men of the ‘todian Army compare with corresponding 
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analyses for similar men of other armies. We are ina position to 
give the facts relating to 859 recruits joining at Gumbinnen in East 
Prussia,® also as to 9,779 recruits in Baden, and as to 8,453 
Bavarian recruits.+ ‘The following comparative statement will 
explain itself :— 


2 ; F 
¥ & 8 BS 
Lc} 83 & 8 3 
Gol 
5 Soy) eR g + 
- | 
Prussian Recruits an a 54 39°31 51-9 30 0-23 
- Baden ‘ A at 47] 280) 456] 136 8°10 
Bavarian ,, ee a 78 405 | 495 17 0:29 
Indian Soldiers es ois 29 255 428 16-4 7 


Regarded in this way, we find that, allowing for the differences 
of race, the Indian soldier holds his own with the German. In fact 
if we tabulate the facts, as in the following table, we find that the 
men of certain races or class groups among the Indians, such as 
Hazaras, Pathans, Baluchis, Sikhs, Punjabis, Gurkhas, and Garhwalis 
conforms closely to that for the three groups of Germans. 


Es z 3 8 
. a | | 
ce bal cS 8 8 
D —] Ss 8 + 
Mean of selected Indian races”... 452 | 37-83 | 38°91 11-16 753, 


Meau of German groups ~| 596 al 49-06} G10 | 287 


The selected Indian groups constitute 65 per cent. of the 
whole material under analysis, and that the figures for the whole 
mass do not show better is due to the fact that large numbers of 
Indians are spare men and rarely run to flesh. This makes the 
weight of an Indian to be relatively low in proportion to his height. 
It follows from this, his Pignet factor is inclined to be high. 
Though the Indian soldier does not give a very high percentage of 
men with very low Pignet factors, that is below 10, still he does not 
give many with very high factors of over 35. He conforms closely 
to the “ good ” and “ moderate ” groups. 


*Beitrag zur Verwertbarkeit dea Pignetschen Verfahren Deutsche Militar- 
arztliche Zeitschrift, November 1911. 
. + Der Militirarzt, 22nd November 1911, 
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For Indian statements, a good working scale to adopt for 
Pignet’s factor, if it were ever to be taken up in India, would be to 
class 10 to 15 as “ very strong,” 15 to 20 as “strong,” 20 to 30 as 
“ good,” 30 to 40 “ indifferent,” and over 40 as “ weak” or “ undesir- 
able.” Those having factors of less than 10 might be either classed as 
“exceptionally strong” or simply included with the 10—15 group as 
“very strong.” On this latter basis, the 5,676 cases analysed give as 
percentages 12:2 as very strong, 16:2 as strong, 428 as good, 23°9 
as moderate or indifferent, and 4:2 as weak or undesirable. 

In submitting this analysis, one is conscious that it presents 
certain defects. But the mass of material has been very difticult 
to analyse, and such analysis as one has made has been very irksome 
at times and somewhat laborious. It is hoped that the trouble 
taken may be of some interest. If it does nothing else, it will or 
should show that, in the comparative sense, the material from which 
the Indian Army is recruited is good and in the case of some _parti- 
cular races is very good. 

For the convenience of those wishing to apply Pignet’s rule, a 
table of comparative English and French measures of weight and 
length is given on the next page. 
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Table for conversion of Pounds and Inches into Kilogrammes and 
Centimetres. 


Pounds. 


Kilogrammes. 


Inches. 


Centi metres. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


How To IMPROVE THE MUTUAL RELATIONS BETWEEN BRITISH 
OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN ARMY AND THEIR MEN. 


S1r,—As so much importance is attached—-and very rightly—to 
the question of how to improve the mutual relations between 
British officers of the Indian Army and their men, and to increase 
the knowledge of British officers regarding the customs and ameni- 
ties of life, and views and prejudices of the country people who 
enlist in their regiments, I would suggest that it should be com- 
pen for all British ofticers, as part of their education, before they 

come captains, to have spent some time in the country or countries 
from which their regiments enlist their sepoys. By spending a 
month or six weeks in the country with the people an officer will 
acquire a far greater knowledge of them than can be acquired by 
reading handbooks about the classes, and in a comparatively short 
space of time acquire an insight into the people's lives that would 
take him years to acquire in the regiment, where owing to duty 
and the atmosphere of discipline surrounding them the men are 
disinclined to chat and talk about themselves and their homes and 
country. In their own homes, they are much more accessible and 
inclined to be more communicative. 

The men like their British officers to visit their country, and 
it tends to greater sympathy between them and would improve the 
officer's practical knowledye of the languages. 

Again the interest aroused by these visits will tend to make 
officers take still further interest, and must tend towards a better 
understanding between British officers and the Indian ranks. If 
officers were given travelling allowances to and from the country they 
visited it would be the only expense to Government. 

To ensure that officers yained advantage by their visits, I would 
nop let them go until they had served five years with their 
regiment ; and they should be expected to keep adiary of where 
they had been, what they had heard and seen, and what information 
they had picked up. 


E. W. GRIMSHAW, Masor, 
84th Punjabis, 


United Service Fnstitution of Fndia 


1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1879... 
1880... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1887... 
1888... 


1889. 
1890. 


1891. 
1893.. 
1894... 
1896.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898... 


1899... 
1900. 


1901... 
1902... 
1903... 


1904... 
1906... 
1907... 
1908... 
1909... 


1911.. 
1912... 


PRIZE ESSAY GOLD MEDALLISTS 

Rosearts, Lieut.-Col. F. 8., v.c., ¢.B., B.A. 

Coxrquuoun, Capt. J. A. S., Ra. 

Cotquuoun, Capt. J. A. 8, B.A. 

Sr. Joun, Maj. O. B. C., zz. 

Barzow, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

Mason, Lieut. A. H., B.z. 

Cotuen, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 

Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

Yartu, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 

Maupg, Capt. F. N., r.. 

Youne, Maj. G. F., 24th Punjab Infantry (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 


..Durr, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 
..-Maauigg, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Con- 


tingent. 


.-Carpew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 
-Buitock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regiment. 


Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 


Nevius, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 
-Binaey, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
.Napigr, Capt. G. 8. F., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 


Mouaty, Maj. H., B.k. 

Cray, Capt. C.H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

Nevittg, Col. J. P. C., s.c. 


.- THuituier, Capt. H. F., rz. 


Luszock, Capt. G., z.g. (specially ‘awarded a silver 
medal). 

Ranken, Lieut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 

Turner, Capt. H. H. F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

Hamitton, Maj. W. G., p.s.0., Norfolk Regiment. 

Bonp, Capt. R. F.G., x.£. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

MacMunn, Maj. G. F., p.s.0., R.F.A. 

Cockeritt, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regt, 

Woop, Maj. E. J. M., 99th Deccan Infantry. 

Jeupwine, Maj. H. S., g.a. 

Motyneux, Maj. E. M. J., p..0., 12th Cavalry. 

Exsmiz, Maj. A. M. S., 56th Rifles F. F. (specially 
awarded a silver medal) 


«Mr. D. Periz, M.A., Punjab Police. 


Carr«r, Major B. C., The King’s Regiment. 
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MacGREGOR MEMORIAL MEDALLISTS. 


1889—Beu1, Col. M. S., v.c., RE. (specially awarded a gold medal). 
1899—YouncuusnanpD, Carr. F. £., King’s Dragoon Guards. 
1891—Sawyer, Major H. A,, 45th Sikhs. 
Bazan Kuan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1992—Vauanay, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Jacoat Sixcu, Havildar, 19th Punjab Infantry. 
1893—Bowsrr, Capt. H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded a 
gold medal), 
ALbAD Kuan, Dafadar, 17th Bengal Cavalry. 
SuuuvaN, Major G. H. W., rz, 
Mutt Sincu, Sowar, 6th Bengal Cavalry. 
1895—Davies, Capt. H. B., Oxfordshire Light Infantry, 
Ganoa Dyat Sixcu, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 
1896-—CockeriLt, Lieut. G.K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 
Guutam Nast, Sepoy, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1897—Swayne, Capt. EB. J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 
Suauzap Mir, Dafadar, 11th Bengal Lancers, i 
1898—Wanxker, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
Avam Kuan, Havildar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1899—Douauas, Capt. J. A., 2nd Benyal Lancers, 
Miur Din, Naik, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 
1900—Winearr, Capt. A. W.8., 14th Bengal Lancers. 
Guroir Srncu, Havildar, 45th Sikhs, 
1901—Bwrroy, Major E. B,, 17th Bengal Lancers, 
Suxvar Sincu, Colour Havildar, 31st Burma Infantry. 
1902—Ray, Capt. M. R. E., 7th Rajput Infantry. | 
Tinpie Buanpant, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 
1903—Mavnirotp, Lieut.-Col. C. C., 1.8. 
Guutam Hussain, Lance-Dafadar, Q. 0. Corps of Guides. 
1904—Fraser, Capt. L. D., r.G.a. 
Moanat Baz, Dafadar, Q. O. Corps of Guides, 
1905—Rensick, Major F., 40th Pathans (specially awarded a” gold 
medal). si 
Mapuo Raw, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 
1906—Snauzapa AuMAD Min, Risaldar, 36th Jacob’s Horse. 
Guarur Suan, Lance-Naik, Q. O. Corps of Guides Infantry. 
1907—Nancuz, Capt. M. C., 92nd Punjabis. 
Sueiku Usmay, Havildar, 103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 
1908—Ginuon, Capt. C. M., Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Matana, Havildar, 56th Punjabi Rifles. 
1909—MunamMap Raza, Havildar, 106th Pioneers. : 
1910—Syxxs, Major P. M.,c.M.c., late. 2nd Dragoon Guards (specially: 
awarded a gold medal). ; ; 
Turyen, Capt. F. G., r.g. 
Kuan Bauaver Susr June, Survey of India. 
1911—Leacnman, Capt. G. E., The Sussex Regiment. 
Guruuku Sixcu, Jemadar, 93rd Burma Infantry. : 
1912—Pritcuarn, Capt. B. E. A., 83rd Wallajahbad Light Iufantry 
(specially awarded a gold medal) 
Wusoy, Lieut. A. T., o.s.¢., 32nd Sikh Pioneers. 
Monrsuta, Lance-Dafadar, Q. V. O. Corps of Guides, 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 


H. E. "Lord Hardinge ot Penshurst. 
«GARRARDS invite intendisig Purchasers of either 
JEWELLERY or SILVER 
For Wedding, Birthday “or Complimentary Presents to visit 
"Their New Branch, THE MALL, SIMLA, 


Or write for a selection of goods on approval, when the firm’s superiority in 
desigm and workmanship and very moderate prices will be apparent. 


London Goods at London Prices. 
SOLID SILVER CUPS, BOWLS, All Diamond and Gem Jewellery 


Tea Services, Smokers’ Requisites, is characterized by the fine 
Writing Sets, Toilet Sets. 
x aad 
INEXPENSIVE NOVELTIES perfection of the Workmanship. 
Seitable for Presents and Prizes Wedding! and Bridesmaids’ Presents 


quality of the Gems used and the 


for all Sports. In new and original designs, e 
Regimental Work a Speciality. 


Londoa Address: London Factory: 
24, Albemarle Street, W. 1, 2 8 3, Avery Row, W. 


(Established in the Haymarket 1721.) 


GARRARD & CO.rm 
1,DALHOUSIE SQ CALCUTTA. 


{ EMPEARL, CALCUTTA. 
P. 0. Box 36. TELEGRAMS ) MPEARL, SIMLA. 


By Special Appointment, 


RANKEN & Co., 


TAILORS & OUTFITTERS, 
CALCUTTA. 
Patterns forwarded upon Application : 


Travellers periodically visit principal Military 
Stations, and arrangements for fitting can be made, 


Head Office : CALCUTTA, 
Fi ; SIMLA—during Summer Months. 
Panjab Branches (T AHORE & RAWALPINDI—during 
Winter Months. 


MILITARY BOOKS. 


The History of the Royal Artiliery (Crimean Period). By 15 12 
Colonel Julian R. J. Jocelyn, 1911. 


History of the Peninsular War. By Charles Oman. Vol.1V. 12 4 
Dec. 1809—Dec. 1811, Masséna’s Retreat. Feuntes de Qnors, 
Albuera, Tarragona, 1911. 


Handbook for 10-Pr. Jointed B. L. Gun. Mule Equipment, 
Government of India, 1910. 


Tirah, 1897. Edited by Colonel C. E. Callwell, C.B. 1911, 4 6 
A campaign which illustrates the difficulties to which regular troops 
are exposed when they are operating against Guerilla antagonists 
in a mountainous country, 


The Frontiersman’s Pocket Book Compiled and Edited by 4 6 
Roger Pocock on behalf of the Council of the Legion of Frontiers- 
men. With Illustrations, 


Battle Honours of the British Army From Tangier, 1662, tothe 138 2 
close of the Reign of King Edward VII. By C. B. Norman, Late 
$Oth Light Infantry and Indian Staff Corps (some time Special Mili- 
tary Correspondent of The Z'tmes). With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 


Letters on Amphibious Wars. By Brigadier-General George 93 
C. Aston, C.B., General Staff ; and Brevet-Colonel, Royal Marine 
Artillery. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 


A Short History of the Chief Campaigns in Europe since 15 12 
1792. By General A. von Horsetzky. Translated by Lieut- 
enant K. B. Ferguson. With numerous Maps. Demy 8vo. 


The American Civil War. A Concise History of its Causes, Progress 15 12 
and Results. By John Formby. With numerous Maps bound up 
in separate Vol. Demy 8vo. 


Report on the Examination held in India, March 1911, of (1) 1 4 

Lieutenants and Captains of the Regular army in subjects ‘d), (e), 
(h) (Lieutenants, KR. .C., th) (ii) and viii) (Lieutenants, I M.S.), 
ci) and (j) for promotion, (2) Majors of the Kegular Army in Tactical 
fitness for Command, Part 1. (3) Majors of the Royal Army Medical 

Corps in Technical Subjects, Part I, Appendix XIV, King’s Regulations, 

Section and Company Drill made Easy in accordance with ] 65 
the latest Infantry Training, 1ort. With Illustrations and 
Explanatory Notes, and Catechism; also Plan for a Company’s Ad- 
rence Guard. Revised and brought up to date. By An Adjutant. 

Transport Training ‘Jndia) (which will be Part II of S.andT. QO 8 
Corps Training), This Manual is the Text Book for the Training of 
all Supply and Transport and Regimental Transport Personnel in their 
Transport duties. 1911. 


Notes on Fire Tactics, Etc., and on Machine Guns. By Lt.B. 1 4 
Turnbull, 23rd Sikh Pioneers, 


THACKER & Co,, Ltd., BOMBAY. 


MILITARY BOOKSELLERSIANDSPUBLISHERS. 


AGENTS IN INDIA FOR MESSRS. GALE & POLDEN LTD., LONDON. 
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MILITARY BOOKS. 


Indian Army Act 1911 (Act, VIII of 1911) aoe Sh 

A Guide to Physical Training. By Lt.-Col. S. Westcott, C.M.G., 
R.A.M.C., Medical Inspector of Recruits, Northern Command. Second 
Edition. Adapted to the Swedish System of Exercises, 

The N.-C. O’s. Musketry Small Book (With Squad and Section 
Rolls for Tests of Elementary Training’. A Pocket Reference of Mus- 
ketry Knowledge, 1911. 

Notes on Map Reading for use in Army Schools on 

Military Law (Territorial). By Major T. King, 1910 ... ae 

Military History of the Campaign of 1882 in Egypt. Pre- 
pared in the Intelligence Branch of the War Office. With case of 
Maps. 

Vade Mecum of Organization and Equipment. By Captain 
T. Demangel. Seventh Edition. 

Sketch Map to Illustrate the indian Mutiny, 1857. With Notes 
and Reference. 

Sketch Map to Illustrate the Afghan War, 1878-1880. With 
Notes and References. 

Sketch Map to Illustrate the Russo-Turkish Campaign In 
Bulgaria, 1877-78. With Notes and References, 

Messages for Classification Tests in Army _ Signalling. 
Compiled and arranged by a Signalling Instructor. 40 Morse Whole 
Messages, 40 Morse Half Messazes, 20 Semphore Messages. Bound 
in one block, perforated to tear out, 

Story of the Russo-Turkish War, 1877-78 (in Europe). By Lt.- 
Col. H. M. S. Brunker, 1911. 

The American War of Secession, 1863. Chancellorsville and Get- 
tysburg. By Col. P. H. Dalbiac. 1911, 

Military Sketching, Map Reading and Reconnaissance. By 
Lt.-Col. A-F Mockler-Ferryman, Second edition, 1911. 

Lists of Military and other Terms (with the Meanings of which 
Soldiers should be acquainted, and of Words of Frequent Occurrence 
in Army Orders: for use in Army Schools and generally throughout 
tne Army. War Office. 1910. 

The Austro-Prussian War in Bohemia, 1866. By J. H. 
Anderson. With maps 

The Semaphore Aiphabet Made Easy. By Captain H. R. 
von D. Hardinge. 


Rifle Fire and the Higher Individual Training of the Sol- 
dier. By Major A. W. Andrew. 


THACKER & Co., Ltd., BOMBAY. 
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MILITARY BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
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on 2 QQ 


LADY MINTO’S INDIAN NURSING ASSOCIATION 


For the supply of Trained Nurses in the following districts :— 


i 


When Nurses are Rati 
Provinces. Centres. required address as | Sobecripelon he be 
below. le payable to 
‘ he I ae a 

Punjab and North-| Murree (Summer), Lady Superintendent, | Honorary Secretary, 
West Frontier | Rawalpindi| “The Retreat,” Murree; Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Province. (Winter). Sisters’ Quarters,| Camp, Punjab. 

Rawalpindi. 

United Provinces | Naini Tal (Sum-! Lady Superintendent, y Secretary, 
and Central | mer). “Langham House,” | i Tal (Summer). 
India. Naini Tal. 

Bareilly (Winter), 38, Cantonments, | Bareilly (Winter). 
Bareilly. | 

Indore. Honorary Secretary, The, Honorary Secretary, 
Residency, Indore. The Residency, Indore. 

Eastern Bengal | Shillong. Lady Superintendent, | Honorary Secretary, 

and Assam. Jalpaiguri. | Sisters’ Quarters,| Government House, 
Dibrugarh. Dibrugarh. \ Shillong (Summer). 
Silchar. 
Government House, 
Dacca (Winter). 
Central Provinces | Nagpur ... | Honorary — Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Nagpur. Nagpur. 
Baluchistan... | Quetta ... | Honorary Secretary, ; Honorary Secretary, 
Quetta. Quetta. 
Rajputana we | Ajmere ... | Honorary , Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Ajmere. Ajmere. 
Burma «- | Rangoon ... | Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Maymo. Rangoon, Rangoon. 

Bengal ... | Darjeeling (Sum-| Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 

mer). Darjeeling. Darjeeling. 

i 

AsxuaL SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
Monthly ineomes over Rs. 500 ove Rs. 20 
Monthly incomes under Rs. 500 one Re. 10 


Fees (plus travelling expenses and board and lodging! :—Subscribers, ordinary or 
infectious cases (incomes over Rs. 500), Rs. 4; and (incomes under Rs. 500), Rs. 2 per 
diem. - Midwifery, Rs. 6 per diem. Non-subscribers, Rs. 8 per diem. 


Special Rates for Regiments. 


To enable regiments to avail themselves of the benefits of the Association, the 
following rates have been arranged :— : 

Officera of a regiment, whose regiment: shall make an annual subscription of Ra. 100 
in the case of regiments of the British Service and Rs. 50 in the case of regiments of the 
Indian Army and Rs. 25 in the case of batteries. 

For further information apply to Mrs. E. DAVIES. Chief Lady Superintendent, 
Viceregal Lodge, SIMUA, April to October ; Government House, CALCUTTA, Novem- 
ber to March. 
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THE FAMOUS 
“BRISTOL” o0cs 
SITUATED AT 


Salisbury Plain & Brooklands (England). 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES and SPECIALLY REDUCED TERMS 
are offered INDIAN ARMY OFFICERS Home on leave 
for LEARNING TO ELY. © 


AVERAGE TIME FOR TUITION—3 WEEKS 


MORE NAVAL AND MILITA8Y OFFICEKS HAVE BEEN TRAINED AT 
THESE SCHOOLS THAN AT ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS- 
THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL AEROPLANE Co, Ltd., 
FILTON HOUSE, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


dotizes y GOOQTe 


United Service Institution of India. 


RULES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


LL Officers of the Royal Navy and Army, Colonial Forces, and of Volunteer Corps 
in India, and Gazetted Government Officers shall be entitled to become Members 
on payment of the entrance fee and annual subscription. 


Gentlemen who may wish to become Members are requested to be kind enough to 
forward their donations and subscriptions at the time they express a wish to join the 
Institution. 

Life-Members of the Institution will be admitted on the following terms :— 

Rupees 50 + entrance donation = Rs. §5. 

Ordinary Members of the Institution will be admitted on payment of an entrance 
fee of Ks. 5 on joining, and an annual subscription of Rs. 5 fo be paid in advance, 
The period of subscription commences on 1st January. Membership entitles an Officer 
oa free copy of the Journals as published. 

Subscribing Members of the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, 
are not liable fur entrance fee while the affiliation rules are in force. 


Divisional, Brigade, and Officers’ Libraries, Regimental Messes, Clubs, and other 
subscribers for the Journal will pay Ks. 8 per annum. 


Sergeants’ Messes anc Regimental Libraries, Reading and Recreation Rooms can 
obtain the Journal on payment of an annual subscription of Rs. 6 only, but cannot be 
Life-Members, Other subscribers for the Journal will pay Ks. 8 per annum. 


When a Member joins the Institution on or after the 1st October, having paid his 
first annual subscription, he will not be charged a second subscription on the following 
Ist January, but it will become due on ist January of the second year, excepting 
when the Journals for the current year are required. 


Members are responsible that they keep the Secretary carefully posted in regard 
to changes of rank, title, and address. 


Members or Subscribers to the Journal, Messes, etc., intimating a wish to have 
their Journals posted to any address out of India, will pay in advance Rupee 1 per 
annum to cover foreign postage charges. 

Money Orders ‘Transfer Receipts, etc., should be made payable to the Secretary, 
United Service Institution of India, Simla. 


Rules fof Contributions to the ‘‘Journal of the United Service Institution 
of India.” 


1, All papers must be written ina clear, legible hand, and only on one side of the 
paper. All plans must have a scale on them. 


2. No remarks of a personal nature, or in any way subversive of discipline, will be 
permitted. 

3. Anonymous contributions under a nom de plume will not be accepted or 
acknowledged ; all contributions must be sent to the Secretary under the name of the 
writer, and the paper will, if accepted, be published under that name unless a wish is 
expressed for it to be published either under his initials only or anonymously. The 
Executive Ccmmittee will decide whether the wish can be complied with. 


4. Papers will be published if passed by the Executive Committee of the Council, 
but the Council do not hold themselves in any way responsible for the views of 
contributors. 


5. The Council do not undertake to authorise the publication of such papers as are 
passed in the order in which they may have been received. 

6. Unless the contributor states at the end of his paper that he wishes it published 
complete, or not at all, the Executive Committee of the Council will make such 
alterations in it as they deem necessary. 

7. Contributors will be supplied with twelve copies of their paper gratis, provided 
they apply for them at the time of submitting articles for consideration. 

8. Manuscripts of original papers sent for publication in the Journal will not be 
returned to the contributor unless he expresses: a wish to have them back and pays 
the postage. 
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United Service Institution of India. 


RULES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


LL Officers of the Royal Navy and Army, Colonial Forces, and of Volunteer Corps 
. in India, and Gazetted Government Officers shall be entitled to become Members 
on payment of the entrance fee and annual subscription. 


Gentlemen who may wish to become Members are requested to be kind enough to 
forward their donations and subscriptions at the time they express a wish to join the 
Institution. 

Life-Members of the Institution will be admitted on the following terms : — 

Kupees 50 + entrance donation = Rs. 55. 

Ordinary Members of the Institution will be admitted on payment of an entrance 
fee of Rs. 5 on joining, and an annual subscription of Rs. § to be paid in advance, 
The period of subscription commences on ist January. Membership entitles an Officer 
oa free copy of the Journals as published. 


Subscribing Members of the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, 
are not liable for entrance fee while the affiliation rules are in force. 


Divisional, Brigade, and Officers’ Libraries, Kegimental Messes, Clubs, and other 
subscribers for the Journal will pay Ks. 8 per annum. 


Sergeants’ Messes anc Regimental Libraries, Reading and Recreation Rooms can 
obtain the Journal on payment of an annual subscription of Rs. ‘6 only, but cannot be 
Life-Members, Other subscribers for the Journal will pay Ks. 8 per annum. 


When a Member joins the Institution on or after the 1st October, having paid his 
first annual subscription, he will not be charged a second subscription on the following 
Ist January, but it will become due on ist January of the second year, excepting 
when the Journals for the current year are required. 


Members are responsible that they keep the Secretary carefully posted in regard 
to changes of rank, title, and address. 


Members or Subscribers to the Journal, Messes, etc., intimating a wish to have 
their Journals posted to any address out of India, will pay in advance Rupee 1 per 
annum to cover foreign postage charges. 

Money Orders Transfer Receipts, etc., should be made payable to the Secretary, 
United Service Institution of India, Simla. 


Rules for Contributions to the “‘ Journal of the United Service Institution 
of India.” 


1. All papers must be written ina clear, legible hand, and only on one side of the 
Paper. All plans must have a scale on them. 

2. No remarks of a personal nature, or in any way subversive of discipline, will be 
Permitted. . 

3. Anonymous contributions under a nom de plume will not be accepted or 
ackocwledged ; all contributions must be sent to the Secretary under the name of the 
writer, and the paper will, if accepted, be published under that name unless a wish is 
expressed for it to be published either under his initials only or anonymously. The 
Executive Committee will decide whether the wish can be complied with. 


4. Papers will be published if passed by the Executive Committee of the Council, 
but the Council do not hold themselves in any way responsible for the views of 
contributors. 


5. The Council do not undertake to authorise the publication of such papers as are 
passed in the order in which they may have been received 


6. Unless the contributor states at the end of his paper that he wishes it published 
complete, or not at all, the Executive Committee of the Council will make such 
alterations in it as they deem necessary. 


7. Contributors will be supplied with twelve copies of their paper gravis, provided 
they apply for them at the time of submitting articles for consideration. 
8. Manuscripts of original papers sent for publication in the Journal will not be 
returned to-the contributor unless he expresses a wish to have them back and pays 
the postage. 


Mr. E. Carlisle, M. A. (Cantab.), 
Major M. H. Gregson, late R.E. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W.- 


We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkatly 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and 
Non-Resident Candidates. 


Recent Successes include: 
STAFF COLLEGE, JULY 1911. 


The following Officers, whose names are arranged in regimental order, were successful from us 
at the recent Competitive Examination for admission to the Staff College :— 


Capt. H. L, Nevill, D.S.0., Royal Field Artillery.) Capt, J. B, Muaby, Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
+) oH. Kars D.S.0., Royal Field Artillery.| ,, F. H. Dorling, Manchester Regiment. 
» EN, Tau n Artiliery. » TH C, Frankland, Koyal Dubisn Fusiliers, 
Lieut, H. C. T. Dowding, Koyal Artillery, »  P. B. Maxwell, 35th Sikhs (Indian Army). 
i G@.W. V, Holdich, Royal Artillery. Lieut. C. W. G. Waiker, 370n Dograe (Inaiaa 
Capt. 1). Forster, Royal Kagineers. army). 
w» =W.G. 3. Dobbie, Reyal Engineers. Capt. R. R. Hayes Sadler, 8th Gurkha Bifies 
* «Bir T, R. L, Thompson, Bart., Royal (ludiau Arwy). 
Engineers. ‘ auant ‘ 
juldstream Guards. 2 ii 4 : 
2 : ‘ vonoyal West Surrey Nominations 
Regiment, Capt. G. A. Weir, 3rd Dragoon Guards. 
+ B. Hewiett, Devonshire Regiment. » GB, Bolster, Royal Areillery. 
t) H.C, Maitland Makgill Crichton, Royal » 4,5. FiteGerald, Royal lrish Regiment. 
cots Fusiliers, » ©. H, Deiauo-Osborne, Royal Scuts Fusi- 
» @. M. Snipway, Gloucestershire Regiment. lier 
© RON. Dick, Boyal Sussex Regiment, » G@.H.N, Jackson, D.S.0., Border Regi- 
» K G.B, M. Hyslop, Dorsetshire Regiment. ment. 
«A. R, M, oe, Dorsetshire Regiment, », ©,H., Lyon, North Staffordshire Regi- 
Lieut, J. M. Biatr, Royal Highlanders. ment. 
Capt. H. J. Collins, Royal Berkshire Regiment, w WLW. Pitt Taylor, D.8.0., Bifle Brigade. 
ay . M. G. Tulloch, Royal West Keut Hegi- » W. L. Maxwell, la7th Light Infautry 
ment, (Indian Army). 


STAFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), OCTOBER 1911. 
SEVENTEEN OF THE TWENTY-FIVE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES RBAD WITH US. 


Other Successes include: 


ARMY QUALIFYING (MARCH AND SEPTEMBER), 
THIRTY-EIGHT PASSED. 


SANDHURST (JUNE). 
TWELVE PASSBD. 
INDIAN POLICE (JUNE). 
UNB PAS3ED. 
MILITARY COMPETITIVE (MARCH AND OCTOBER). 

TWENTY-SIX ‘PASSED. 
PROMOTION. 

REVENTY-NINE PASSED. 


Work now going on in all Departments. | 
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I OF THE 
3 United Service Institution — 
of India. 


Published under the authority of the Council. 


UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 


London : 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


Published Quarterly. Price, Rs. 2. 
Printed by Geo. SIM, at the Ploncer Press, Allahabad. 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT ESTABLISHED 1825 


Manton & Co. 


THE PIONEER GUNMAKERS IN INDIA 


Established by the late Joe Manton. 


Gun and Rifle Makers Show Rooms—13, Old Court House Street 

To His Excellency 
Lord Hardinge 

And to H. E. Sir O’Moore Private Rifle Raoge—Ballygunge 


Workshops—!, Mango Lane CALCUTTA. 


sroashs yf: Incorporated London Agents :—HERBERT & CO., 
with the late Firm of 
Samuel Nock. 26, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W. 


GUNS—Hammer and MHammerless, with Double and Single 
Trigger—of all bores. 

RIFLES—Double and Single, Ordinary and High Velocity— 
of all bores, 

MINIATURE GALLERY AND SPORTING RIFLES—220, -300 
and ‘310 bores. 

REVOLVERS AND MAGAZINE PISTOLS—Of the latest and 
most approved patterns. 

CARTRIDGES—For every kind of Rifle, Gun, Revolver or 
Magazine Pistol, in general use. 

SWORDS.—For all Branches of the Service, Cyphers G. R. or 
GR 


RIFLE-SHOOTING REQUISITES—Aperture Sights, Etc. 
STOCK—Fitting and stock-making, the sighting of Rifles and 
repairs of all kinds under European Supervision. 
IMPORTERS—From the leading Manufacturers of the highest 
class requisites for— 


TENNIS QUOITS FISHING ‘ 
CRICKET RACQUETS POLO 
GOLF CROQUET FOOTBALL 


GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 
SANDOW’S DEVELOPERS, DUMB-BELLS, 
PUNCHING BALLS and PLATFORMS. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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1 NEW MEMBERS. 


The following members joined the Institution between the 11th November 1912 


and the L7th March 1913 :— 


Major G. F. Ff. Foulkes, 
Lieutenant F V. B, Witts. 
Captain W. Johnston. 
Lieutenant H. D. Hickley. 
Lieutenant W. Leith-Ross. 
‘a D. W, Acworth. 


ORDINARY 


Qd-Lieut. H. W. Dickinson. 
Major F. G. Jones. 
Captain W. Pike. 
Lieutenant J. R. C. Dent. 
nf B. N, Young. 
Major J. M. Lacey. 
Qnd-Lieut. F. F. Seppings- Wright. 
Lieutenant fF’. M. Dowley. 

” C. A. Henderson. 
Major F.C. K. Macmullen. 

» F.G,C, Humftrey. 

» W.-H. Pennington 
Captain W. Hesketh, 
Lieutenant R. H Sheepehanks. 

%. O. Gough. 

Yajor H. F. E. Freeland, M.V.0. 
Captain J, Sterndale- Bennett. 
Lieutenant N. G. H. Will. 
Captain T. C. Catty. 

» AH. Arbuthnot. 
Lieutenant F. N. Lane. 
Major G. A. Leslie, 
Lieutenant C. G. L. Tottenham. 
Captain C. N. Macmullen. 

» A E. Erskine. 
Lieutenant F. C. De Butts. 

” H. P. Currey. 

” RH. Wileon. 

» A. Patterson. 
2nd-Lieut. A. F. Slater. 
Lieutenant I. Burn-Murdoch. 

»  A.T.G. Beckham. 


LIFR MEMBERS. 


,; Captain A. H. P. Cruickehank, 
» 8. van B. Laing. 
«  F. A. Jackson. 


»  G.D Campbell. 

» M.G. Lee. 

», O. A. Geoghegan. 
MEMBERS, 


Lieutenant Z. G. Burmester. 
44 E. H. 8. Chapman 
s W. H. G. Baker. 
Captain C. Vickery. 

»  H.38. Tyndall. 

E. C. Gibson, Esq., 1.C.3. 
Captain A. F. Bone. 

»  T. B. Minnikin. 
Lieutenant R. D. E. Darel. 
Major D. G. Bryce 

» ‘T. L. Leeds. 
+» BR P. Wemyss Quinn. 
Captain W. N. Atkinson. 

» ‘T.M. Luke. 

» BR. H. Chenevix-Trench. 
Lieutenant I. Ferrier. 
Lieut.-Colone’ E. W. R. Stephenson. 
Lieutenant R. G. Bacon. 

ry A WH. Wright. 
Major V. K. Birch. 
MS, Andrew, Esq. 
Lieutenant E. 0. Wheeler. 
bs H.G. Tranchell. 
Captain M. C. Lake. 


|} 2nd-Lieut W. C, McLaren. 


Lieutenant H. P. Dobson. ? 
Major F. G. H. Sutton 


Captain J. M. Stewart. 
Lieutenant &. H. Mylne. 

“a T H. Battye 
Captain RK. A Needham. 

»  E.E. D. Henderson. 
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Qnd-Lieut. R. E. J. Thomson. Captain H. J. Mackenzie. 
Captain T. W. H, Jones. 1» JN. Crawford. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. H. James, C.I.E. 2nd-Lieutenant A. F. K. Penrose. 
Léeutenant 0. J. Fooks. Lieutenant G R. O'Sullivan. 
Major A. D. Musgrave. ef H. L. Crofton. 
Lieutenant E. T. Martin. PG H. S. Edden. 

5 R, H. Farren. Captain G. W. Kenny. 
Captain A. C. P. Cochran. Lieutenant M. F. Hammond-Smith. 
Major E. B. Peacock. 2nd-Lieutenant D. A. M. MacManus. 
Captain J. C. More. Lieutenant M. J. T. Reilly. 


Major H. A. D. Fraser. 
Lieuvensnt A. J. Cummins. 


Il. GOLD MEDAL BSSAY COMPETITION, 1912-1913. 

The Council have selected the following as the subject for the Gold Medal Essay 
for 1912-13: — 

“Examine the application of the main principles laid down in Field Service 
Regulations I, Chapter VII (The Battle), to the conditions of a campaign in « terrain 
similar to that of Baluchistan and Afghanistan, against an army organized on modern 

iples.” 

The following are the conditions of the competition :— 

(1) The competition is open to all gazetted officers of the civil administration, 
the navy, army, or volunteers. 

(2) Essays must be printed or type-written and submitted in duplicate. 

(3) When a reference is made tu any work, the title of such work is to be 


» BB. Shubrick, 


quoted, 

(4) Exsays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must have a motto, and en- 
closed with the essay there should be sent a sealed envelope with the 
motto written on the outside and the name of the competitor inside. 

(5) Essays will not be accepted unless received by the Secretary on or before the 
30th June 1913. 

(6) Essays will be submitted for adjudication to Referees chosea by the Council. 
No medal will be awarded if the Council consider that the beat essay is 
- not of a sufficient standard of excellence. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate will be announced at a Council Meet- 
ing to be held in August or September 1913. 

(8) All essays submitted are to become the property of the United Service 
Institution of India absolutely, and authors will not be at liberty to 
make any use whatsoever of their essays without the sanction of the 
Council. 

(9) Essays must not exceed 16 pages of the size and style of the Journal, exclu- 
sive of any appendices, tables, or maps. 


Ill, TACTICAL SCHEMES. 


To assist officers studying tactics, tactical schemes are issued by the Council of the 
Institution, to members only, on the following terms :— 

Rupees 5 per scheme, or Rs. 50 for a complete series of ten schemes, which charges 
include criticisms and solutions by a fully qualified officer selected by the Council, 

Two sets of schemes (10 schemes in each series), revised to 1912, are now available, 
and an entirely new series (Series V1) is in process of preparation, of which eight 
problems are ready for issue. 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and solutions must 
be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India, Simla. 


IV. MILITARY HISTORY PAPERS. 


In order to assist candidates for the Staff Colleges, and other officera, in the 
study of military history, the Council of the Institution issue, to members only, sete 
of questions on selected campaigns. The following papers are now available :— 

(a) One set of six questions on the Waterloo Campaign. 

(6) Two seta of six questions each on Callwell’s Small Wars. 

(ec) Two sets of six questions each on the strategy of the Russo-Japanese War. 
(d) Three sets of six questions each on the battles of the Russo-Japanese War. 
(¢) Fwo sets of six questions on the Afghan War, 1879-80. 

(f) Papers on the Crimean War will shortly be ready for issue. 
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The charge for these papers is Res. 5 each, including criticism by fully qualified 
officers selected by the Council. 
A number will be allotted toeach member applying for papers, and solutions must 


be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India, 
Simla. 


V. LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


The library catalogue revised up to lst November 1912 is now ready. Members 
requiring a copy should kindly inform the Secretary. List of books since received will 
be published quarterly with the Journal, 

Price of catalogue Re. 1, or Re. 1-4-0 by V.-P.P. 


VL INTELLIGENCH BSSAY COMPHTITION. 


With reference to paragraph 12 of these notes, dated October 1912, the Execu- 
tive Committee have decided nut to publish any of the Intelligence Easays for the present. 


VIL. THE ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF THH COUNCIL 
eee Onn FOR THH FOLLOWING PRESEN- 


1. A set of four landscape sketches of the French and German positions at Worth, 

ees and Spicheren drawn and presented by Capt. B. R. Moberly, 56th, Rifles 
. F.) 

2. History of Outram’s Persian Campnign in 1857, 2 Vols. Autograph copies with 
Lt.-General Sir James Outram’s signature, presented by Capt. C. B. Stokes, 3rd 
Skinner's Horse. 

8. The Story of the Japanese War by Lieut -Col. H. M, E. Brunker, 1909, Vol. II, 
presented by Major R. E. Tyler, R.A. 

4. The Russo-Japanese War on Land by S. H. Anderson, 1911, Vol. II, presented 
by Major R. E. Tyler, R. A 


5. Aide-Mémoire to Military Science, Vols. I, If and III, presented by Field 
Marshal Lord Nicholson, G.C.B. 


VIII. N.B.—(1) Some delay occurred in the issue of the January Journal to Members 
low down in alphabetical order, which is much regretted. It is 
hoped that all members eventually received their copies. 

(2) Several instances have occurred lately of members who have asked 
for books from the library, having refused to accept them on 
delivery by V.-P. P. Members are therefore informed that when 
books asked for are out at the time of receipt of the request, they 
are recalled under Library Rule No. 7 a fortnight after issue and 
sent to them. 

If no instructions are received that they will not be wanted unless 
received within a certain time, members will be held liable for 
the postage whether they refuse them on delivery or not. 
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NORTHERN ARMY PRIZE ESSAY, 1912. 


By Mayor H. BR. Biore, 4TH Batrarion, Kina’s Roya RIFLEs. 
Motto: “ Vae Victis.” 


Subject.—‘ The destruction of the Armed Forces of the 
enemy is the only method of attaining the ends of War.”— 
Clausewitz. 


The above statement is one of the many dogmas enunciated by 
General Carl von Clausewitz in his great work “On War.” We 
have it on the authority of his widow that he spent the last twelve 
years of his life (1818—1830) in studying the wars of Napoleon and 
in trying to discover for the benefit of his own country wherein lay 
the secrets of his success. 

To Napoleon belongs the credit of having revolutionised the 
system of warfare which he found in vogue in Europe at the end of 
the 18th century. The generals who opposed him had mostly been 
trained in the principles of the so-called “ methodical ” strategy : 
they were controlled to a considerable extent by the sovereigns, by 
the ministers and by the war councils of their respective countries : 
their armies were composed of costly mercenaries and they were 
bound to be as sparing as possible of the lives of their troops On 
the other hand the Emperor Napoleon, taking as his model the cam- 
paigns of Frederick the Great, with recruits who cost nothing and 
wars waged at the expense of foreign nations, was under no necessity 
to subordinate his strategy to economic considerations and always 
aimed at decisive battles. He preferred battles to manceuvres: 
and he developed with incomparable genius the principle of the 
offensive. 

_ We may therefore accept Clausewitz’s statement as being correct 
in 80 far as the wars of Napoleon are concerned : and we propose in 
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the following pages first of all to consider how far it may be appli- 
cable to the campaigns which have taken place since that era, and 
then to collect any deductions we may be able to make as regards 
its application to the wars of the future. 

Before entering on the main points of our discussion, it will be 
as well first to clear the ground as regards the meaning of the words 
“ends of war.” The object of all war is to reduce the enemy to 
such a condition that he will comply with our demands: and these 
demands may vary in importance from complete submission to some 
apparently trifling matter which is supposed to touch a nation’s 
honour. War does not therefore always require the complete over- 
throw of an enemy : and the importance of the object aimed at will 
determine the amount of resistance that a nation is prepared to offer. 
There have been inthe past innumerable instances in which wars 
have been brought to a close before either party could be regarded 
as disarmed, but in such cases the motives affecting the belligerents 
must have been of the slightest. The conclusion of peace will always 
be an outward and visible sign that at least one of the belligerents 
has attained his object. 

A further consideration of our subject shows that several points 
must be established before we can give it our whole-hearted agree- 
ment, and a special meaning appeurs to be attached to the words 
“only” and “is.” The use of the word “only” implies that no other 
method can possibly be successful : and the verb“ is” may be under- 
stood to convey the same meaning as the words of our prayer book 
“« As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be.” 

In order, therefore, to arrive at a logical conclusion, it will be 
necessary to find satisfactory answers to the following questions, 
What other methods have been employed by nations in their efforts 
to attain the ends of war? Have these methods invariably failed 
in their object? And has the destruction of the enemy’s armed 
forces always obtained the desired result ? 

In another chapter of his work “On War,” Clausewitz says : 
“ Examples from history make everything clear :” and so it is intend- 
ed to analyse some of the wars which have taken place since the 
date of his death (1831). 

We shall discuss the causes which led up to the outbreak of 
hostilities, the objects with which war was waged, the methods 
employed by the two combatants to attain these objects, and the 
results achieved by such methods. 


AMERICAN CiviL War, 1861—1865. 


In the American Civil War, the Federals declared war with the 
intention of forcing the seceded states to remain in the Union: and 
in order to do this, it was necessary to enforce complete submission. 
The Confederates took up the challenge with the object of retaining 
their lately declared independence. Hostilities commenced on the 
12th April 1861 with the bombardment of Fort Sumter, in South 
Carolina, and the resistance of the south did not cease until Lee’s 
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army was forced to surrender at Appomattox Court House on the 
9th April 1865, 

In discussing the methods employed by the belligerents in this 
long and obstinate encounter, we will first consider the Confederacy. 
Her object was to pose asa state defending her liberties : “defence, 
not defiance” was her motto: and her leaders were always trusting 
to intervention from some European power. Their plans were only 
made in order to maintain the integrity of their country and to 
thwart the enemy’s advance. The Federals for some three years 
adopted a policy of partial and disjointed operations : their plans were 
ingenious but complicated: their chief object was to capture the 
enemy’s capital. They also relied on the results of blockade and 
hoped to starve their enemy into submission. 

It was not until General Grant assumed command on the 9th 
March 1864, and was given a free hand by the President and the 
politicians, that the Federals set themselves deliberately to destroy 
the enemy’s forces. General Grant's plan was simple : his object was 
to fight the enemy wherever he could find him: to press him conti- 
nually and to give him no rest. In the end this method gained its 
object and the Confederate forces were gradually andsurely destroyed, 
It is interesting to note that even the capture of their capital 
did not obtain the desired result: and it was only when the last 
remaining Confederate army was forced to surrender that the war 
was brought toa conclusion and peace was obtained. 


Wak BETWEEN Prussia AND AUSTRIA, 1866. 


The principal cause of the war of 1866 was the long standing 
rivalry that existed between Prussia and Austria: and the determin- 
ation of the former to take the place of the latter at the head of 
the German confederation. This rivalry had originated in the time 
of Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa: it showed again in the 
prion of Poland, and during the wars of the Revolution and the 

irst Empire: and was also noticeable at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815. The main object of Prussia was, therefore, to obtain the 
humiliation of Austria. 

Prussia was ready for war in 1864, but just at this time the 
quarrel arose with Denmark about Schleswig-Hulstein. This matter 
was dealt with jointly by Austria and Prussia, but after the fighting 
was over quarrels arose about the administration of the country. 
The dispute was apparently settled by the convention of Gastein in 
October 1865, but shortly after Prussia declined to abide by its con- 
ditions, and war became inevitable, 

The operations were of short duration, Prussia, for various 
political reasons connected with her alliance with Italy and the 
attitude of the South German states. was obliged to assume the 
offensive ; whereas Austria, in deference to European opinion and in 
order to throw the blame for the war entirely on Prussia, remained 
on the defensive. 
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War was declared by Prussia on the 16th June 1866: the battle 
of Koniggratz was fought on the 3rd July: on the 21st July negotia- 
tions for an armistice were concluded, the final treaty being signed 
at Prague on the 22nd August. 

By the terms of peace, Austria was excluded from Germany : 
a Northern German confederation was formed, reaching to the Main: 
Hanover, the Elbe Duchies and Hesse-Cassel were annexed to Prus- 
sia. Also several of the South German states were obliged to accept 
treaties which, while leaving them nominally independent, brought 
them in reality within the limits of a common German federation. 

Thus Prussia fully attained her object in going to war, havip; 
become the acknowledged head of Germany: and this result b 
been obtained by the destruction of tne enemy’s armed forces, which 
had been shattered to fragments in the short space of seven weeks. 


Franco-GermMan War, 1870-1871. 


Ever since the days of Napoleon, France had been accustomed 
to interfere in the affairs of Germany: and in later years was 
inclined to insist upon this as a right. For instance, we find a 
French minister of state making use of the following language :— 
“Prussia has forgotten the France of Jena, and the fact must be 
recalled to her memory.” 

Moreover in 1866 the French regarded the success of the 
Prussian army as a blow directed at herself: and there is no doubt 
that during the years 1866-—1870 they sought to gain some advantage 
over Prussia as a kind of compensation for Koniggratz. France had 
for many years put forward a claim to all the country between the 
Moselle and the Rhine: and she pressed this claim throughout 1866 
and 1867, until in 1868 war between her and Prussia appeared 
inevitable. Matters, however, did not come toa head until 1870, 
when the question of the Spanish Succession arose: and the pre- 
sumption of Prussia in putting forward a candidate, in the person 
of Prince Leopold of Hohenzoliern, without consulting France, was 
regarded as a direct insult by the latter nation. : 

War was declared by the French Parliament on the night of the 
15th July 1870: and Prussia, taking a fair advantage of the 
imperious conduct of the French nation, seized the gclden oppor- 
tunity and promptly accepted the challenge. War between France 
and Germany had been inevitable for some years, and the question 
of the Spanish Succession was merely a suitable pretext with which 
the French Government sought to obtain the enthusiastic support of 
the nation, In accepting the challenge, Germany had in view a 
fixed determination that France should no longer dictate beyond the 
Rhine: she also wished to secure safeguards against French invasion, 
and to regain possession of certain fortresses and territories which 
she had been obliged to relinquish in times of adversity. 

The German army soon assumed the offensive: the catastrophe 
of Sedan (2nd September) was quickly followed by the surrender of 
Metz (27th October) and the investment of Paris. 
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The Imperial army of France was destroyed: 122,000 were 
wounded, taken prisoners and surrendered at Sedan: 179,000 officers 
and men were taken with the fortress of Metz: and by the close of 
1870 the French losses are estimated to have been 350,000 men and 
800 guns. . 

urther resistance seemed useless: but the French Government, 
animated by the spirit of Gambetta and following the example of the 
Russians in 1812, refused to abandon the conflict. Fresh armies were 
organised, and as long as the capital held out, the French nation was 
prepared to follow its lead: but with the capitulation of Paris, on 
28th January 1871, resistance began to give way and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice to evaporate. 

Preliminaries of peace were signed at Versailles on the 26th 
February, and the final treaty settled at Frankfort on the 10th 
May. By the terms of this peace, Alsace and German Lorraine, 
covering 5,600 square miles and containing 1,500,000 inhabitants, 
were ceded to Germany, and France was condemned to pay an in- 
demnity of 200 millions sterling. 

Germany had achieved her object ; France was for the moment 


crushed, and the German Empire became the leading military power 
of the continent. 


Russo-TurkKIsH Wak, 1877-1878. 


Access to the Mediterranean has been for centuries the ultimate 
aim of Russian diplomacy, and has led, directly or indirectly, to 
all the more recent conflicts between the Russian and Ottoman 
Empires. By the treaty of Paris (30th March 1856) the position of 
Turkey in Europe was re-established: Roumania was set up asa 
buffer state: and Russia was excluded from access to the Danube and 
forbidden to put ships of war on the Black Sea. Russia began at the 
first opportunity to try and evade her obligations, in the maintenance 
of which England, France and Austria were mainly interested. The 
two latter countries had, however, sutfered so severely at the hands 
of Germany in 1870 and 1866 that they were not in a position to 
intervene, while England was scarcely likely to act alone, 

In 1875 the Bulgarian atrocities gave Russia a pretext for 
interfering in Turkey: and after prolonged negotiations she declared 
war on 24th April 1877, and at once assumed the offensive. 

The Turkish forces were at first successful in resisting their 
enemy’s advance, but with the fall of Plevna on the 10th December, 
the occupation of Sofia on the 4th January, and the defeat at Senova 
on the 9th January, the road was open to Constantinople. 

Adrianople was occupied on the 22nd January, and the Russian 
Head-quarters moved to San Stefano on the 24th, a small village on 
the Sea of Marmora, where an armistice was arranged on the 31st. 

Peace was signed on the 3rd March 1878, and by its conditions 
the rule of Russia was established, though indirectly, for that of 
Turkey over a oe extent of territory lying between the Danube 
and the Aegean Sea. It established the independence of Monte- 
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‘negro: gave to Servia a distinct existence: created a Bulgarian 
principality: and took from Turkey all her Danubian fortresses: 
Turkey also agreed to pay an indemnity of 1,410 million roubles. 

Russia had, therefore, obtained all that could be expected ina 
single campaign: and if the ‘conditions of San Stefano had been 
allowed to stand, her next step, the acquisition of Constantinople, 
would have been an easy matter. That however does not concern 
our present enquiry: and it remains to discover by what means 
Russia had attained her success. By the fall of Plevna 30,000 
Turks became prisoners of war, and in the battle of Senova 36,000 
surrendered: but in spite of these losses there were still large 
Turkish armies in the theatre of war, and the remains of Suleiman’s 
force had after Senova been transferred to Constantinople by sea. 
There seems little doubt that it was the presence of the Russian 
army at San Stefano and Adrianople, in such close proximity to the 
capital and to the person of the Sultan, which decided the struggle 
and brought the war to a close. 


SoutH AFRican War, 1899—1902. 


The war between the British Empire and the Dutch Republics 
may be said to have had its origin in the convention of 1884, when 
the South African Republic, formerly known as the Transvaal, 
was established under British suzerainty. This word “ suzerainty ‘ 
was really at the bottom of the quarrel, as questions constantly 
arose as to how far and to what extent the British Government was 
entitled to interfere in the internal affairs of the Republic. 

The chief point in dispute was the refusal of the Boer Govern- 
ment to facilitate the acquisition of burgher-ship by British dwellers 
in the Transvaal: and combined with this were several minor 
matters, such as education and taxation, in regard to which British 
subjects were treated as belonging to an inferior race. But when 
once hostilities had commenced, there was only one object kept 10 
view by the British Empire, namely, the complete subjugation and 
annexation of the two Dutch Republics. 

On the other hand, the President of the Transvaal, who had 
secretly been making preparations for war for some years, resiste 
the demands of the British Government: and thinking the oppor- 
tunity favourable, declared war with the avowed object of driving 
the British out of South Africa. The Orange Free State, sympathis- 
ing with this aspiration, threw in her lot with the sister Republic. 

For the accomplishment of such an enterprise, however, external 
assistance was necessary ; and the two Presidents not only relied on 
the aid of their kinsmen in the South, but hoped ultimately for 
intervention on the part of some foreign Power. Being without any 
fleets or shipping, the Republics were unable to attack their enemy's 
capital, and could only hope to convince the British Empire of the 
folly of continuing the war by destroying any armed forces that were 
put inthe field against them. Speaking generally, therefore, it may 
be said that the object of each party to the war was Annexation, 
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‘The Republics, although at first successful in the actual 
fighting, never after the end of February 1900 possessed any chance 
of attaining their object. Circumstances were against them, as they 
were unable to prevent the constant stream of reinforcements that 
came from over the seas. ’ 

In 1881 they had obtained a satisfactory peace owing to the 
change of Government that occurred in England: but in 1990 the 
British Empire stood firm, having made up its mind to carry the war 
through to the attainment of its object. After the defeats of the 
first four months, the British Army was at length in a position to 
advance, and the enemy was driven back: but this was accom- 
plished by means of skilful manceuvres, rather than by battle. It 
was hoped that the annexation of the countries, the capture of 
the capitals, and the conciliation of the inhabitants would bring 
about a cessation of hostilities; particular stress being laid upon 
this last point, which may be said to have proved a complete 
failure. It was not until a systematic scheme for wearing out the 
enemy, and gradually destroying or capturing his armed forces, 
had been evolved, that the British Government was able to obtain 
satisfactory terms of peace, the main point in which was the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the remaining commandoes in the field. 

The total Boer forces that took part in the war are estimated 
at 75.000: and out of this number 3,700 were killed or wounded: 
32,000 were taken prisoners, and 21,256 surrendered before the 
conclusion of hostilities. 

After the capture of the capitals the British army was in actual 
possession ofall that it was fighting for, but this possession had to 
be upheld by force of arms. ‘The war was only concluded when the 
armed forces of the enemy had been reduced to such an extent that 
further resistance became useless. 


Russo-JAPANESE War, 1904-1905. 


The Japanese were the actual aggressors in this quarrel and 
sent to St. Petersburg a formal declaration of hostilities. The 
objecta, which they had in view when doing so, were numerous and 
covered a large portion of the field of Far Eastern politics. They 
Were of opinion that the Russians had encroached on their rights in 
Korea and the adjoining portion of Manchuria: and they were also 
animated by the sentimental desire to recover Port Arthur, which 
hed been taken away from them by the action of the Great Powers 
M connection with the treaty of Shimonoseki, after their war with 

ina in 1895. Combined with this latter aspiration was a feeling 
that the time had arrived to check Russian naval expansion in the 
‘ar Rast, There was never any question of annexation although 
10 doubt the Japanese meant to obtain some modification of the 
conditions under which the sonthern portion of Manchuria had been 
leased to Russia in March 1898, 
‘Whe Russians on the other hand did{not really desire war, and 
Were unprepared, for it. General Kuropatkin, the{Commander-in- 
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Chief, was opposed to it; as during his visits to the East he had 
become convinced of the formidable nature of the enterprise. His 
plan of campaign was to remain on the defensive until sufficient 
forces had been concentrated in the theatre of war: then to assume 
the offensive, drive the Japanese out of Manchuria and Korea, and 
possibly in the end to invade Japan. With the exception of two 
abortive forward movements, at the Yalu and at Telissu, the above 
plan of campaign was closely adhered to: but it never presented the 
appearance of being successful, although the Rnssian military 
authorities claimed that their army, on the conclusion of hostilities, 
was ready at last to assume the offensive. 

In contrast to the above, the Japanese at once took up the réle 
of invaders, closing with their enemy on every possible opportunity ; 
and won a continuous series of victories, though at the expense of 
heavy casualty lists. It cannot, however, be said that they ever 
came within reach of destroying the armed forces of the enemy: 
battles were won, but the enemy retired and was reinforced. The 
were unfortunately placed in the same position as the Dutel 
Republics were in the South African campaign : inasmuch as they 
* could not strike at their enemy’s capital, and were not in a position 
to prevent hix reinforcements arriving at the seat of war. 

By the destruction of the Russian fleet and by the capture of 
Port Arthur with its garrison, the Japanese certainly attained to the 
fullest extent two of their main objects: and we may note that these 
were obtained by the destruction of portions of the enemy’s armed 
forces. Also by the terms of the treaty of Portsmouth the Japanese 
Las a satisfactory solution of all the remaining points under 

ispute : and it becomes necessary to enquire what it was which 
induced Russia to submit to these humiliations and to grant terms 
of peace, when she still had in the field an army of 600,000 men 
ready for service: and this at a time when it was becoming increas- 
ingly evident that Japanese resources were on the verge of exhaus- 
tion, . 

There were several subsidiary causes, such as the desire for 
peace on the part of the Russian nation, with whom the war had 
never been popular: and the feeling that Port Arthur and the fleet 
were lost, and there was nothing left to fight about, commensurate 
with the cost involved. But the main factor in the situation 
undoubtedly was that Russian finances were in an unsound condition 
and that money was becoming difficult to horrow. Internal troubles 
at home, combined with an inability to win battles at the seat of 
war, had irretrievably ruined the credit of the nation 


eae examined the above campaigns we are now in a position 
to review the conditions which have obtained in the wars of the last 
fifty years, and to consider to what extent Clausewitz’s axiom has 
held good since the date of his death. ’ - ‘ 
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In the first place it becomes evident that, in order to obtain 
success in war, an army must have some definite object to aim at, 
which will at the same time obtain the support of the whole nation. 
The Confederates in 1861, the Austrians in 1866, the Turks in 
1877, and the Russians in 1904 had no definite object: they merely 
wished to ward off the attacks of the cnemy, with a view to holding 
what was already in their possession: and in each of these cases 
the defensive action failed. 

Similarly, success should not be expected by means of interven- 
tion on the part of other Powers: the Confederates in 1861 and the 
Dutch Republics in 1899 both relied on this, but it proved a broken 
reed. 

Other causes of failure, which inay be noted, have been con- 
ciliation, which was tried by the British in 1900: blockade, as used 
by the Federals in 1861—1865 : and rebellion in the enemy's country 
as organised by the Boers in Cape Culony from 1900 to 1902. 

When we come to consider the successes which have been 
gained, we see that in every instance the destruction of the enemy’s 
armed forces has played a considerable part. In some cases it has 
been the determining factor, as in the South African War, in the 
American Civil War, and in 186: in other cases it can only be 
said to have had a preponderating influence, as in 1870, in 1877, 
and in the Russo-Japanese War. 

In several of these cases, however, we see that the influence 
of the capture of the capital has had no inconsiderable bearing on 
the decision. In the American Civil War and in the South 
African War the capture of the capital was of itself insuffi- 
cient to bring hostilities to an end : whereas in 1870 and 1877 the 
complete or partial destruction of the armed forces had to be sup- 
plemented by the capture of the capital or by a threat against it 
and the person of the ruler, befure the will of the conqueror was 
imposed upon his opponent. 

The latest war introduces a new factor into the situation : some 
of the objects were obtained by the destruction ofa portion of the 
enemy’s forces, but the final submission of one of the combatants was 
due to a lack of money with which to carry on the struggle. 

It appears therefore that in the wars of the last fifty years the 
destruction of the armed forces of the enemy has gradually lost its 
position as the only method of attaining success in war. In some 
instances it has been the determining factur, while in others it has 
only been one of several contributory causes. We further notice 
that the capture of the capital has gradually been coming into 
prominence, and this we attribute to the changing conditions of 
modern life. The development of casy means of rapid communica- 
tion, which must be regarded as the chief feature of the latter half 
of the 19th century, has brought many modifications into the life of 
& nation: but the chief one is that nowadays all political, commercial 
and financial activity is concentrated in the capital: and that with 
the fall of the capital, organised resistance must come to an end, 
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We now proceed to the last stage of our investigation, which 
is to consider whether there are any further conditions now existing 
in the life of a nation which may affect the conduct of war in the 
future, and produce results ditierent to those which have been 
observed in the past. In dealing with this subject it is difficult for 
anyone who has read Mr. W. R. Lawson's latest work “ Modern Wars 
and War Taxes” to abstain from quoting from it to a very large 
extent. The modern aspect of war is adinirably discussed therein, 
and the writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to it for 
many of the figures and ideas incorporated in the following 
pages. 

In modern war the Government of a country is brought face to 
face with three problems, which are essential and indispensable 
factors in any scheme of military operations. In the first place it is 
necessary to maintain the armed forces in the field (both personnel 
and material) in a high state of cfticiency : secondly, an adequate 
supply of cheap food must be available for the population of the 
country : and, thirdly, the finances of the nation must be so arranged 
as to maintain its credit and enable it to obtain by means of loans 
the money required for carrying on the war. 

Of these three problems, the first has always had its place in the 
plans of nations both in peace and war: but we may note that of 
recent years the importance and cost of armaments has increased 
by leaps and bounds: and that the system of universal compulsory 
service, as adopted on the continent of Europe, has completely 
altered the conditions atfecting the destruction of the enemy's armed 
forces. The Germans now claim to have five millions of trained 
soldiers available for war, and to destroy such an army in one 
campaign would be a super-human task. 

As regards the second problem, Mr. Lawson says: “One of 
the most elementary and familiar facts in the history of the world 
is that in time of war food becomes the most important and indis- 
pensable kind of national wealth.” 

And several factors affecting this question have lately under- 
gone considerable modifications so fur as Europe is concerned, where 
populations have with one exccption increased at a steady rate of 
progression, and the available land now suffers from over-crowding. 
Consequently a large proportion of the food supplies have to be 
drawn from outside sources, and in many instances these sources lie 
in over-sea countries. ‘his naturally tends to place an increased 
value on such ovcr-sea sources in time of war, and on the control of 
the great highways by which these sources may be tapped. 

All nations of Europe are attectcd by this question, but Great 
Britain, being more dependent than others on tiis source of supply, 
may be taken as the country affording the most direct evidence on 
the subject, and it will be interesting to see how she stands in this 
respect. In 1910 the value of her imports ef food, drink and 
tobacco amounted to close on 258 millions sterling : and the principal 
items making up this total were-—Bread-stuffs, 77 millions ; Butcher 
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meat, 53 millions; Groceries, 46 millions; and Dairy produce, 43 
millions, In addition to the above, Great Britain imported raw 
materials for her factories and workshops to the value of 261 millions, 
Here then we sce a nation dependent every year on outside sources 
for the bare necessities of life to the extent of 519 millions: and other 
nations of Europe are in a similar position, though the amounts 
involved are not so large. 

As longago as the beginning of the 19th century we see 
Napoleon taking advantage of this weak point in his wars against 
Great Britain. | In May 1802 and again by the Berlin decree of 21st 
November 1806, the whole of the ports of Europe, from the mouths 
of the Weser and the Elbe to the harbours of Brindisi and Otranto, 
were closed against her: and all commerce between her and the 
other European states was strictly forbidden. That these measures 
were effective cannot be doubted : we find Napoleon writing as follows 
to General Mortier, who was in charge of the blockading operations 
in Hanover: “ You have dealt England a heavy blow 
Several firms have already failed.” 

And if much could be effected in this direction a hundred years 
ago, the results to be expected at the present day appear unlimited. 
Anation with complete or even partial command of the sea might 
by judicious use of its navy cut off all supplies from its opponent : 
and other states, by virtue of their neutrality, will be unable to make 
up the deficiency, or will run the risk of receiving similar treatment, 

A Government may thus, by the clamour of the population for 
food, be forced to bring war to an end, although its armed forces in 
the field may still be in a position to continue the struggle. 

It now only remains to consider the bearing of the financial 
question on the operations of war. From the earliest days it has been 
recognised that war is a matter of profit and loss: and before com- 
mencing hostilities a nation must always consider whether she is 
likely to gain sufficiently in wealth or prestige to make it worth while 
incurring the obvious risks and the outlay of money required. And 
as the centuries have advanced, this question of cost has increased 
out of all proportion, as will be seen from the following examples. 

During the twelve years reign of Queen Anne, which included 
the wars of Marlborough, the English nation spent 65 millions on 
war; and the Seven Years’ War, which began in 1755, cost only 51 
millions, at which price India ‘and Canada were added to the 
British Empire. 

The Napoleonic wars, which covered nearly 20 years, from 
1796 to 1815, cost Great Britain approximately 600 millions, 

And to come to more recent years, the Franco-Prussian war, 
lasting only eight months, cost France 544 millions (including the 
indemnity) and Germany 77 millions. 

The South African war cost Great Britain 217 millions during 
its 24 years; and in the Russo-Japanese war we find that the 
Japanese expended 203 millions and the Russian 300 millions in 
eighteen months, 
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And this expenditure is more likely to increase in the next 
European war than to decrease. At a recent meeting at Jena, 
Herr Bebel, the German Socialist leader, stated that every day of 
mobilisation would cost from 2} to 2} millions; and though this 
may not be quite accurate, it represents fairly well what the cost 
of the next European war will be for each nation taking part 
in it; and we may ask ourselves how such colossal sums are to be 
provided. 

There are only two methods by which the expenses of war can 

be met:one is by increased taxation, and the other by loans. 
Modern nations are nowadays more heavily taxed than was formerly 
the case: and they are rapidly approaching the limit of taxation. 
Little margin remains for the imposition of war taxes: and in 
England the income-tax is already on what has hitherto been 
regarded as a war scale. 
; There remains therefore only one means of paying for war: and 
that is by borrowing. And if we go a step further and try to 
discover how this borrowing is to be arranged, we shall find that it 
will be almost entirely a matter of credit. The big wars of the 
future will have to be fought mainly with credit, as the supply of 
gold and silver in the world will go but a very short way towards 
it. And the belligerent who starts ina sound condition, with a 
good system of finance, an ample and assured supply of food at 
moderate prices, and a contented populace, will undoubtedly have a 
great advantage over his opponent. 

Such matters are in the hands of the Government of the 
country, assisted by the great financiers and large banking syndicates 
who carry out their operations in the world’s money markets. And 
in time of war, therefore, we can picture to ourselves two Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, each supported by a group of financiers, each 
trying to obtain the required loans, and each doing his best to 
undermine and destroy the credit of his adversary. 

It appears to be an open question to what extent a nation can 
damage her opponent's credit, without at the same time injuring 
her own. Financial relations are now so much interwoven that all 
nations are dependent to a very great extent on the banking systems 
of other nations; and at bottom we find that the whole network of 
finance is based on the imports of food and raw material. 

Therefore it is evident that modern war depends on food and 
finance as much as on armies in the field; and the support on which 
these must all lean is the elusive thing we call “credit.” 

Space does not admit of any further elucidation of this theory ; 
but enough has been said to shuw that nowadays modern war has 
resolved itself into a question of money, and that finance will be the 
governing factor. 

In conclusion, then, we lay claim to having established the 
following facts. From the days of Clausewitz up to the present time 
the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces has been the mosd 
certain method of attaining the ends of war; but that during the 
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latter portion of this period the importance of the capture of the 
capital and seat of Governinent has increased. 

Secondly, that in the last big war we first come face to face with 
the fact that a nation was unable to carry on hostilities through 
its inability to obtain the necessary loans in the world’s money 
markets. 

Thirdly, that anew factor has been introduced in the form of 
anuncertain food supply for the masses of the nation, which is now 
liable to attack and interruption on the part of the hostile forces. 

Fourthly, that the cost of modern war has increased to such 
an extent that in future all wars will depend on a nation’s power of 
borrowing. 

Therefore we say that the “destruction of the armed forces of 
the enemy” is no longer the only method of attaining the ends of 
war; it may still be regarded as the chief method and the most 
certain; bnt under the modern system of “ nations in arms” it has 
become aimost impossible to destroy the whole of the enemy’s forces, 
and accordingly other methods now take their place. 

It may perhaps be scarcely fair to put Clausewitz into the 
witness-box to give evidence against himself; but in another portion 
of his work we read as follows : “ In war it is of the first importance 
never to lose sight of the important factor, against which all effort 
must be concentrated. This factor is usually the enemy's army, 
but may be the capital, the person of a leader, the more important 
of allied states,” 

If this sentence had been written at the present day, we are of 
opinion that its author would also have mentioned as secondary 
factors the “ food of the masses” and the “financial credit of the 
nation.” 


THE BATTLE OF TE-LI-SSU. 
By Brevet-Lr.-Cot. W. D. Birp, D.S.O. 


Though relatively insignificant as regards the numbers engaged, 
the battle of Te-li-ssu, or Wa-fang-kou as it is called by the 
Russians, was in reality one of the most important of the Russo- 
Japanese war. Here for the first time the Russians and Japanese 
met with approximately equal numbers on an equal field to settle 
the question of superiority, and important moral issues therefore 
hung on the result of the battle ; for whichever side proved victori- 
ous would in future possess the great advantage of a sense of 
superiority over the enemy. 

Towards the end of May 1904 when the general situation of 
the Russian and Japanese armies was as shown on Sketch 1, 
Kuropatkin, with the object of relieving pressure on Port Arthur, 
decided to undertake the offensive against the Japanese army 
which had recently completed the isolation of Port Arthur by the 
astonishing capture of the isthmus of Nan-shan. 

To this end Lieutenant General Baron Stackelberg, command- 
ing the 1st Siberian corps, was ordered to concentrate at Te-li-ssu, 
with a view toadvancing southwards his own corps and certain addi- 
tional troops which constituted the “Southern Detachment.” This 
detachment comprised the Ist Siberian corps of the Ist and 9th 
East Siberian Rifle divisions, each division nominally including four 
Rifle regiments, each of three battalions, and three or four eight- 
gun Q.-F. tield batteries ; a force from the 2nd Siberian corps of a 
detachment from the 35th division, consisting of the 2nd_ brigade, 
that is, two four battalion regiments and two eight-gun Q.- F. field 
batteries; and lastly, mounted troops, chiefly from the Siberian 
Cossack division, of nineteen squadrons, two six-gun horse batteries, 
and one six-gun mountain battery. The total force thus detailed 
amounted perhaps to some 2,000 sabres, 22,000 bayonets, and 90 
guns, 

On the 30th May Stackelberg pushed southwards the bulk of his 
mounted troops, some 1,600 sabres, with six guns, under General 
Samsonov, to obtain touch with the Japanese who were known to be 
in strength along the line Pu-lan-tien—Pi-tzu-wo (Sketch 2), thirty 
tiles south of Te-li-ssu. 

Asaresult a skirmish, in which neither side gained much 
advantage, took place to the south of Te-li-ssu with Akiyama’s 

apanese cava!ry brigade, which had been despatched northwards 
to reconnoitre, on rumours that the Russians intended to send a 
force to the relief of Port Arthur. 

Both sides were now reinforced by infantry, half a battalion 
and two mountain batteries being sent to Akiyama, while the 36th 
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Rifle regiment, three battalions, was railed down to reinforce 
Samsonov. 

On the 3rd June a skirmish again took place, after which the 
Russians withdrew to Te-li-ssu. The Japanese, finding that they 
were opposed by a large body of infantry, also fell back to the line 
of the T’a-sha river, and eventually moved over to a position whence 
the cavalry could directly cover the area round Pi-tzu-wo, then 
being used as the base for the troops detailed to cover the invest- 
ment of Port Arthur. 

Meanwhile the Southern Detachment had been moving by 
rail and road to Te-li-ssu, where Stackelberg arrived on 5th June. 
Two days later a detachment under General Simonvv was sent to 
Wa-fang-tien, a place about 15 miles south of Te-li-ssu, to cover 
the concentration of the remainder and keep touch with the enemy, 
the force detailed for this purpose including Simonov’s mounted 
troops, the Ist and 2nd Rifle regiments of the 1st Rifle division, and 
a field battery. (Sketch 2.) 

On arrival at Te-li-ssu, Stackelberg spent three days in careful 
reconnaissance of the locality. Asa result about three miles south 
of the village, a position was selected which was to be fortified, and 
here it was proposed to fight a battle should the Japanese advance 
before the Southern Detachment was ready to move forward. 

Owing to lack of military labour, absence of intrenching tools, 
and the rocky nature of the soil, the execution of the work was so 
delayed, that the intrenchments were still in an incomplete state 
when the battle was fought. In fact, as late as the 14th June, the 
36th Rifle regiment was engaged in throwing up trenches on the 
height lying north of Ta-fang-shin. (Sketch 3.) 

At this juncture Stackelberg received a number of memoranda 
from the Russian General Headquarters calculated to guide his 
future actions. In these memoranda he was enjoined to advance 
southwards so as to create a diversion in favour of Port Arthur 
by drawing against his detachment as large a Japanese force as 
possible. 

He was further informed that in all probability the Japanese 
had sent two divisions against Port Arthur, and were covering the 
investment with two more divisions, standing respectively at Pu- 
lan-tien and Pi-tzu-wo (Sketch 2). Against these the detachment 
was to move with rapidity and energy, in the hope of crushing the 
advanced troops, should they prove to be weak in numbers. On the 
other hand, Stackelberg was warned that the detachment must not 
become entangled in decisive action against superior numbers, while 
his reserves were not to be engaged until the military situation was 
quite clear. 

From these instructions it can only be inferred that Kuropatkin 
was undertaking a distasteful venture, and that while he was quite 
prepared to accept the praise for success, he was equally determined 
that the blame for failure should rest on the shoulders of his sub- 
ordinate. Kuropatkin’s instructions are in fact the very antithesis 
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of what in our army is required from orders, namely, that the object 
to be attained should be clearly stated, while the method of attain- 
ing the object should be left to the greatest possible extent to the 
officer chiefly concerned. 

Meanwhile the Japanese General Headquarters had learnt, 
towards the end of May, from secret service agents, that the 
Russians intended to send a force southwards with the object of 
attacking the army which had isolated Port Arthur; and when this 
information seemed to be confirmed by the reconnaissance of 
Akiyama’s cavalry, it was resolved to endeavour to anticipate the 
Russians by a forward movement on the part of all three armies as 
soon as they were respectively ready to advance (Sketch 1.) At the 
same time, with the object of alarming the Russians as to the 
safety of their line of communication in the Liao-tung peninsula, a 
naval demonstration was to be made in the neighbourhood of Kai- 
ping. (Sketch 2.) 

General Oku, who was in command of the 2nd army, charged 
with the duty of covering directly the siege of Port Arthur, now 
disposed of three divisions—the 3rd, 4th and Sth. Each division 
was organized into two infantry brigades of two regiments, each of 
three battalions, with cavalry, artillery, engineers and adininistrative 
troops, and comprised about 10,000--11,000 rifles, 500—600 sabres, 
and 36 semi Q.-F. field, or in some cases mountain guns, the 5th 

division possessing mountain guns only. In addition the force 
included Akiyama’s cavalry brigade, about 1,000 sabres, and an 
artillery brigade of 3 regiments, each of 6 batteries, that is, 108 semi 
Q.-F. field guns. Another division, the 6th, was also on its way to 
join him from Japan. 

Since his trains had not yet completely been landed, nor had 
his supply and ammunition columns been organized, Oku_ was, how- 
ever, unable for the moment to take the ottensive, and had conse- 
quently disposed his troops along the line Pi-tzu-wo—Pu-lan-tien, 
where it was proposed to resist the Russians should they advance. 

RusstaN OPERATIONS. 

The activity shown at the beginning of June by the Japanese 
forces operating from the Ya-lu and from ‘Ta-kn-shan, combined 
with the appearance, on 8th of June, of a Japanese naval squadron off 
Kai-ping, had cansed Kuropatkin to suspend the southward move- 
ment of Stackelberg’s detachment, one brizade, comprising the 34th 
and 35th Rite regiments of the 9th Rifle division of the Ist Siberian 
corps, being retained at and north of Kai-ping. 

On the 30th and 11th June Kuropatkin heard that. the ferward 
movements of the Ist and 4th Japanese armies had ceased, and that 
the Japanese ships had sailed away from Kai-ping. On the 12th he 
himself moved to Kai-ping, where Stackelberg was summoned for 
@ personal interview, and on 13th it was decided that the Southern 
Detachment should continue its concentration, advancing southwards 
on the 18th. 
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No sooner had this decision been given than a telephone 
message was received from Te-li-ssu forwarding a report from 
Simonov of a movement northwards from Pu-lan-tien, of the 
Japanese in force. Kuropatkin thereupon gave orders for the 
concentration to be completed by rail, while Stackelberg left for 
Te-li-ssu. 

On arrival at this place, Stackelberg found that the reports 
as to the movements of the Japanese received from Simonov were 
to the effect that 20,000 Japanese infantry and 12 squadrons of 
cavalry were advancing along and to the east of the railway, while 
six battalions had been noted moving to the west of the line. In 
the evening Stackelberg consequently caused tentative dispositions 
to be framed with the object of meeting an attack by two hostile 
divisions moving from the south ; and in the circumstances there 
fae be but little doubt that he was justified in deciding to accept 

attle. 

The hamlet of Te-li-ssu, which gives its name to the battle, 
lies in a flat sandy little valley running roughly north and south and 
watered by the Fu-chou river. (Sketch 3 and landscape 3.) 

About a mile wide at the railway station of Te-li-ssu the valley 
narrows to halfa mile north of this place, but broadens again to 
two miles near the Russian position which lay about three miles 
south of Te-li-ssu. The Fu-chou river flows in a shallow stream, 
usually fordable, except after heavy rain, over a wide and stony bed, 
the valley being quite flat throughout and, as a rule, well tilled. 
In several localities there are copses of poplar and silver birch. 
Villages are numerous, but small, and often nestle close under the 
hills, probably to avoid floods from the river. 

North of Te-li-ssu stands a high rocky ridge running nearly 
due east and west, and broken only where the Fu-chou river has 
forced for itself a narrow way, but this ridge is too steep to form 
a good position. 

On the east, from Te-li-ssu southwards, the course of the river 
is controlled by a long rocky ridge projecting spurs and foothills to 
either flank, one near the village of Lung-wang-miao being specially 
prominent. On the other bank of the stream there stand a series 
of low rolling lateral ridges and isolated knolls. 

Even the lower hills are rather steep of side, and near the tops 
of the higher mountains there is often rock outcrop rising sheer for 
many feet; and the whole hill area is in about equal proportions 
cultivated, grass grown, or covered with plantations of scrub oak and 
other trees. 

Some four miles south of Te-li-ssu the Fu-chou river bends 
sharply westwards, and here is joined from the south by a stream 
of similar character known as the Hou-tou. At the junction of the 
two streams stands a massive pile of rock called the Lung-chia-tun 
ridge, extending in a narrow ridge for two anda half miles south- 
wards, East of Lung-chia-tun is a similar mass of mountain known 
as Chang-tien-shan, and to the east of this again there lie a series of 
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considerable hills, but west of Lung-chia-tun the ground is hardly 
more than undulating for some distance, whilst southwards, towards 
Wa-fang-tien, is a wide basin filled with small hills. 

About four miles south-east of Te-li-ssu there rises a small 
stream which flowing northwards ina restricted valley eventually 
joins the Fu-chou river near Te-li-ssu. Another more open valley 
tuns north-west from ‘Ta-fang-shin towards Lun-kou, The railway 
line with permanent-way for the most part embanked, follows first 
the Hou-tou, then the Fu-chou valley. 

According to the arrangements proposed by Stackelberg the 
position was to be divided into three sections. 

The right section comprised a portion of the hilly ground lying 
west of the Fu-chou, and here, in an advanced position on the height 
north of Ta-fang-shin, was to be placed one battalion of the 36th 
Rifles, on ground whence, owing to the steepness of the forward 
slopes the field of fire was extensive rather than good, thongh in 
many places the groups of trenches flanked one another. About one 
and a half miles to the north was the main position, extending 
along a salient from a point due west of Li-chia-tou, where there was 
a redoubt to the village of San-hsi-er. 

This line was to be held by 1} battalions of the 33rd Rifles and 
one field battery, while 14 battalions of the 36th Rifles were in local 
reserve. These troops possessed a field of fire for about 1,200 yards 
across a long reentrant, the ground further souvh being open and 
undulating. ‘To the west about a mile away wasa ridge slightly 
higher than the position, which was also commanded by the ‘T'a-fang. 
shin knoll at a range of about 3,000 yards. The total garrison of the 
tight section would amount to about 3,000,bayouets and eight 
guns. 

The centre section included the Fu-chou valley, and here were 
to be three batteries protected by gun-pits, while groups of trenches 
had been thrown up for the escort, 500 bayonets of the 33rd Rifles. 
These guns could Hank, atabout 3,000 yards range, the position on 
the Ta-fang-shin height. 

The left section comprised first the Lung-wang-miao spur on 
which were to be three batteries intrenched, and so placed that 
the guns could fire down the Hou-tou valley. So narrow, how- 
ever, was the hill summit, that fire in any other direction was 
practically impossible, and the steepness of the northern slope 
was such that withdrawal would be very difficult. On and round 
the forward slope of the spur the 4th Rifles of Ist Siberian 
Rifle division were to occupy a series of trenches well concealed 
In plantations of oak, and possessing a good distant view, though 
the close field of fire was only moderately satisfactory. To the 
South-east of the 4th the 83rd Rifles with four mountain guns 
were to hold intrenchments on the salient west of Ssu-chia-chou, so 
Placed as both to Hank Lang-wang-miao and to command the Ssu- 
Chia-chou valley, though their position was itself commanded from 

Jhang-tien-shan. The remaining regiments of the Ist Rifle division 
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and one field battery now with Simonov, were to become local 
reserves standing north-west of Wa-fang-wo-pu. Thus there were 
in the left section to be some 8,500 bayonets and 36 guns. 

The bulk of the cavalry, 1,300 sabres and six guns, when they 
fell back were to move to the Lung-kou area, where they were to 
guard the right wing and watch the roads and valleys leading 
towards Fu-chou. 

The general reserve consisting of the 2nd brigade of the 35th 
division and two field batteries, about 5,500 bayonets and 16 guns, 
was to be near Te-li-ssu, centrally placed, and ready to be used 
wherever the course of events should dictate. 

Thus excluding the cavalry, a frontage of about four—five miles 
was to be occupied by a force of some 17,500 bayonets with 84 guns, 
while a reinforcement of two regiments, or perhaps 4,500 bayonets 
was expected shortly to reach the field. In addition the Tobolsk 
regiment, 2,500 bayonets and about 200 Cossacks and six guns 
came up during the battle. 

A general usually stands on the defensive to gain time for the 
arrival of reinforcements or for the completion of operations else- 
where ; or does so because he is conscious of some inferiority to his 
opponent and hopes to redress the balance by using ground and 
intrenchments to enable economy of force to be practised, for it is 
obvious that. fewer men are required to hoid intrenchments than to 
attack them. That is to say, the defensive is often adopted in order 
to allow a larger force to be used for the offensive. Now to permit 
the defender to carry ont his intention of attacking the position 
must be so placed, that if avoided the enemy can be involved in 
battle in disadvantageous circumstances. This implies that the 
position shall be on or near the enemy's probable line of advance 
and shall not be inaccessible, but that movement from and against 
it must relatively be free, otherwise the attacker will be able to 
confine the defender in his position and then manwuvre at will. 

Again, to enable a successful attack to be delivered, the ground 
onone flank at any rate must be favourable for manceuvre, and if 
possible, concealed movement, while the other flank should so far be 
secured either by the presence of natural features, or by field works, 
that the troops in the position will form a suitable pivot on which 
the remainder can lean. A position can, however, only form a 
satisfactory pivot on which other operations are to hinge if the 
ground, and the manner in which it is occupied, is such thatif 
attacked the defender ray expect to delay and contain the move- 
ments of such proportion of the attacking foree as will afford the 
defender a reasonable prospect of striking a successful blow with his 
reserves. These must be of sufticient strength to render the success 
of the stroke probable, while space in which they can manceuvre 
is required, 

Stackelberg’s object in standing to fight at Te-li-ssu has been 
clearly defined by himself, véz., that should the enemy advance 
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before the Russian preparations were complete, they should be drawn 
against the ‘I'c-li-seu position. 

So far as the actual locality is concerned, not much fault can 
be found with the position at Te li-ssu, and though it possessed 
some obvious and grave disadvantages, these must be considered 
relatively to the advantages, 

The area where Stackelberg proposed to fight was so placed, 
that it could not well be avoided by the Japanese, for, to, quote 
from the Field Service Regulations, the nature of the theatre of 
war had so narrowed the possible lines of operation, that the enemy’s 
movements could be foretold within definite limits; in other words, 
the Japanese must move along or near the railway. The position 
covered the Russian line of communication which could not easily 
be reached, unless the enemy made a wide sweep with the whole 
or part of his force round the ridge lying north of Te-li-ssu, while 
in doing so he would expose himself to defeat in detail. On the 
other hand, this ridge was passable only ata few points, so tha 
the Russians were fighting with their backs to a defile. Facilities 
for manceuvre within the position were perhaps not first rate, and 
the fact that it was split up by the valley of the Fu-chou wasa 
serious disadvantage. This not only prevented concealed movement 
from one flank to the other, buta large force would be required 
to secure the Ta-fang-shin and Lung-wang-miao heights, which 
mutually flanked one another, so that if one was lost the other must 
almost inevitably fall. Should this happen, the Fu-chou valley 
would become untenable, when the centre of the line would irrevo- 
cably be broken. The field of fire was not so satisfactory as could 
have been desired and the position could be overlooked by the 
enemy, while once in the possession of the Japanese the masses of 
Lung-chia-tun and Chang-tien-snan would screen their movements. 
No special facilities existed for counter-attack. On the right flank 
the ground was open and undulating, and though fairly well adapted 
for development of artillery fire and co-operation by the three arms, 
did not lend itself to concealed movement; on the left, though 
covered lines of advance were available, the ground was so broken that 
movement must be slow and co-operation difficult. If the heights 
to the south of the Fu-chou valley were in the enemy’s possession 
attack down the Fu-chon valley would be precarions. On the other 
hand, from the summit of the rocky ridge the Russians could in some 
degree observe the Japanese lines of advance and therefore their 
dispositions. Moreover, the Lung-chia-tun ridge would separate and 
make mutual support difficult between the fractions of the Japanese 
army should it move astride the ridge ; or would oblige the enemy to 
march along one flank of the obstacle, thus securing the Russians 
from attempt at complete envelopment, but ab the same time safe- 
guarding the Japanese flank. Any ene ns movement made by 
day against the Russian right would be under the observation of the 
defenders, and owing to the nature of the ground operations against 
the Russian left, must be slow and difficult. 
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Had Stackelberg placed his troops along the general line from 
Lung-kou through Lung-wang-miao these dispositions, though in 
other respects suitable, would certainly have been open to the 
criticism that this line was too extensive for the force under his 
command. Under the arrangement actually adopted the Ta-fang- 
shin knoll, as has been shown, was practically neglected and 
consequently even before the battle was joined the Russians were at 
a serious disadvantage, for should this hill be lost, Stackelberg 
would be forced to abandon any offensive operations which had been 
undertaken and to subordinate his movements to those of the enemy. 
In other words, the battle would be practically lost. 

That so able a commander as Stackelberg should have 
overlooked this obvious fact is inconceivable, and it can only be 
conjectured that he intended to occupy the hill in greater strength, 
and supposed that the intrenchments to the north of Ta-fang-shin 
were in a more advanced condition than actually was the case. 

The position on which the battle was fought was probably suit- 
able enough to cover the detrainment of troops at Te-li-ssu, and 
seems in fact primarily to have been designed for this purpose. It 
cannot, however, be considered as well adapted to form a pivot of 
manceuvre in a detensive battle. 

Whether the reserves are considered to have been sufficiently 
numerous to enable the Russian commander to intervene with 
effect in the course of the battle depends on whether the expected 
reinforcements are or are not included in their total. Without the 
34th and 35th Rifles the reserve numbered only 5,500 bayonets or 
about one-third of the total available; with the reinforcements the 
reserve would, however, have been raised to 10,000, which is nearly 
half the force at thedisposal of Stackelberg, and this is the proportion 
required under Field Service Regulations. On the other hand, a 
frontage of four—five miles was perhaps unduly extensive for the 
residue of the force, even allowing that the ground in certain portions 
of the position, e.g, the Fu-chou valley, need not have been strongly 
held. ‘The position taken up by the Russians must therefore on all 
counts be condemned as unsuitable for their purpose. 

Early on the 14th, in fact before he had received a copy of 
Stackelberg's proposed dispositions, Simonov was attacked by the 
Japanese, who were especially active in the vicinity of the rail- 
way. 

A At 8-30 A.M. a report was received from Simonov that he was 
falling back from Wa-fang-tien, and that the enemy were advancing 
in two columns, of which the one on the right was leading. During 
the morning news also came to hand from a Russian squadron, which 
had been in observation at Fu-chou, that it had been driven back by 
three hostile squadrons, assumed to be a Hanking detachment. 


As soon as firing became audible trom the direction of Wa-fang- . 


tien, Stackelberg issued orders, perhaps somewhat prematurely, for 
the troops to vccupy the position. Consequently the men stood to 
arms during the forenoon of a very hot day, while Simonov’s detach- 
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ment retired slowly before the Japanese, the cavalry concentrating 
between 1 P.M. and 2 P.M, at Ta-fang-shin. The Ist and 2nd Rifle 
regiments and one field battery reached Wa-fang-wo-pu about the 
same hour. 

At 1-30 p.m. an artillery duel commenced, two Japanese 
batteries opening fire from positions in the valley near Lung-chia- 
tun. These were quickly silenced by the Russian guns on Lung- 
wang-miao, but the Japanese brought up more guns which engaged 
the Russians from covered positions, neither side having gained 
much advantage, when at 8 P.M. the contest was abandoned. 

Meanwhile at about 2 p.m. the Ist Rifles found that the 
Japanese, to the strength of three battalions, were endeavouring to 
turn the Russian left, and were moving over the heights to the south 
of Wa-fang-wo-pu. This information came to hand so late that the 
Rifles had only just time to deploy when they were attacked, and 
after a sharp fight obliged, at 4 p.M., to fall back a short distance. 
The 2nd Rifles were now moved up to the support of the Ist, and at 
about 6 p.M. the Japanese were forced back to the high ground to 
the south of Wa-fang-wo-pu. 

On the Russian right two hostile battalions appeared at 4 P.M, 
near Wang-chia-tun, and two batteries came into position in this 
locality. Tae unsuccessful attempts were made to get guns into 
pete on the Lung-chia-tun mountain, while the hill was occupied 

y infantry. Against these the Russian guns in the Fu-chou valley 
fired a few rounds. 

At about 6 p.M. the Russian and Japanese cavalries skirmished 
for a short time on the hills to the west of Lung-kou. 

When news was received of the attack on the Ist Rifles, two 
battalions of the general reserve were moved to Tsui-chi-tun to meet 
a possible turning movement by the enemy, but the remainder of the 
reserve was held at Te-li-ssu pending further developments. 

Having given these instructions, General Stackelberg rode for- 
ward from ‘I'e-li-ssu to judge for himself in regard to the significance 
of the attacks of the Japanese against the left of the Ist Rifle 
division and from what he saw, as well as from information previously 
furnished by General Headquarters, by the cavalry, and by other 
troops, he seems to have come to the conclusion that he was opposed 
by a force of two divisions, and that the Japanese had thrown 
forward their right flank in such a manner as to offer an opportunity 
for a counter-attack. 

In these circumstances it is for consideration what action 
should have been taken by the Russian commander. 

In his original instructions Stackelberg had been enjoined to 
create a diversion in favour of Port Arthur, and had apparently 
succeeded in his purpose. He had, however, also been directed to 
act with rapidity and energy in the hope of crushing the enemy’s 
advanced troops, though his reserves were not to be engaged until 
the situation was clear, and he was not to become entangled with 
Superior numbers. 
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So far as Stackelberg could judge he was not opposed by 
superior numbers, while between 3 P.M. and 4P.M., when he was 
present on the positions occupied by the Ist Rifle division, there 
were probably opposite to his concentrated force only the advanced 
echelons of the Japanese army, which had_ placed itself astride the 
Lung-chia-tun ridge. ‘The moment seemed, therefore, propitious for 
an offensive. On the other hand, Stackelberg was expecting rein- 
forcements to the amount of about 4,500 men, whose arrival would 
serve to strengthen the force of his blow against the enemy, though 
delay in striking would mean that the Russians would probably be 
faced by a concentrated and intrenched force, not by one strung out 
in depth. 

There were thus three courses open to Stackelberg: he could 
fall back and could do so on the reasonable ground that his mission 
had been completed while he had especially been enjoined not to run 
risks; or an immediate offensive could be undertaken, a course more 
in accord with the spirit of his orders, and one which, moreover, held 
out fair prospects of success, though but little time would be avail- 
able to exploit it; in the event of failure the Russians could, 
moreover, hope to draw off during the night without suffering serious 
disaster ; or, lastly, the attack could be postponed, which would be 
advantageous in that more troups would be available, but possessed 
the serious drawback that the enemy would be better prepared to 
meet an offensive, and might even by attacking anticipate and upset 
the Russian plans. 

To judge the right time for changing from the defensive to the 
offensive, say, the Field Service Regulations, which a commander 
usually effects by delivering a decisive counter-attack, is as difficult 
as it is important, and there can be no doubt that in this difficulty 
the chief objection to the defensive lies. In the circumstances it is 
thought that the second would have been the best alternative for 
the Russians, since it is never wise to let slip opportunities. Stackel- 
berg, however, adopted the last, and resoived to deliver an attack at 
daybreak, with part of the Ist Rifle division and the general reserve, 
against the enemy’s right or as it was supposed enveloping wing, 
which was thought to have been offered to the Russians, Other 
advantages of an offensive in this direction were that though 
facilities for artillery support were not great, on the whole, the 
ground was more favourable for attack than was the case on the 
Russian right, and t of the railway the Japanese would find even 
more difficulty in using their guns than wonld the Russians. In 
addition success against the Japanese right would tend to sever 
them from their immediate bases on the southern coast of the 
Liao-tung peninsula, 

Orders were consequently sent, at about 4 P.M., for the concen- 
tration of the general reserve at ‘Tsui-chi-tun. 

At about 6 p.m, Stackelberg, who had returned to Te-li-ssu, 
issued to his subordinates a series of messages regarding the preposed 
attack, General Gerngross commanding the lst Rifle division, was 
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informed that a brigade of the 35th division would attack the enemy 
at daybreak in the direction of Wa-fang-wo-pu, and was ordered to 
undertake a simultaneous offensive with three regiments of his 
division; the 4th Rifles and two batteries on Lung-wang-miao were 
to pass under the orders of General Mrozovski, the artillery com- 
mander, who in addition was to control the operations of the troops 
in the Fu-chou valley, consisting now of twc batteries and 500 rifles, 
one battery having been placed in reserve at Te-li-ssu. Gerngross 
was also enjoined to make arrangements with General Glasko, the 
commander of the 2nd brigade of 35th division, calculated to insure 
that the two attacks should be simultaneous. At the same time 
Glasko was notified that his detachment would be reinforced by a 
battalion of the 34th Rifles, which had now reached Te-li-ssu, and 
two batteries from Ist Siberian division, one being from Lung-wang- 
miao ; that he was to arrange with General Gerngross fer an attack— 
no time was specified —against the flank of the Japanese troops at 
Wa. fang-wo-pu; and that his line of retreat would be vid Cha-tao- 
fang. Simonov was also informed that an attack would be made 
on Wa-fang-wo-pu at daybreak on 15th, and was directed to 
co-operate by making a reconnaissance at once against the left 
flank and rear of the enemy, moving towards Yang-chia-tun so as 
to attract the attention of the Japancse in this direction. 

These instructions cannot be considered at all suitable to the 
circumstances. In the first place the commander was content to 
shift on to the shoulders of his subordinates the arrangements on 
which the whole success of the battle depended, and no care was 
taken to insure that the attacks intended to be simultaneous should 
be so in reality. Secondly, it was proposed to undertake, in 
slipshod fashion and without central co-ordination and control 
which alone can insure success in night operations, an advance by 
night over a rugged and intricate area. 

Attacks undertaken under these auspices rarely succeed and 
never deserve success, and if Stackelberg was disinclined to direct 
the operation, all the troops destined to make the counter-attack 
should definitely have been handed over to Gerngross, who was 
senior to Glasko. 

No sooner had these instructions been issued than a message 
was received from Kuropatkin suggesting to Stackelberg that an 
attack should be made against the Japanese left, the map appear- 
ing to indicate that the ground in this area was favourable for an 
offensive. Later in the evening, on hearing it was Stackelberg’s 
intention to attack the enemy’s right, the Commander-in-Chief 
directed the Tobolsk regiment of four battalions, or some 2,500 
bayonets, to be railed to Te-li-ssu with the object of insuring the 
success of the venture, though its timely arrival was to say the 
least doubtful. 

During the evening of 14th the two remaining battalions of 
34th Rifles reached ‘Te-li-ssu and were retained there, while it was 
known that the 35th would come to hand during the night. 
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It is laid down in Field Service Regulations, Part I, that the 
force allotted to the decisive attack must be as strong as possible, 
because success at the vital point will mean success at all points, 
and the question therefore arises whether even a larger force should 
not have been detailed for the decisive attack now that the 34th and 
85th Rifles were at hand, and Kuropatkin had despatched further 
reinforcements. 

A law is only good so long as it is not carried to excess and 
obviously to detail an unduly large force for the decisive attack 
will usually defeat its own purpose, especially when, as in this 
case, the Russian right was at least as open to a successful stroke 
on the part of the Japanese as was the Japanese right to a blow 
by the Russians. Since, however, a bold thrust in the right direc- 
tion is usually the best defence, for the enemy is then obliged 
directly to meet it, Stackelberg might weil have increased the 
force of the blow by devoting to this purpose the whole of the 
infantry of the Ist Rifle division, as well as the 2nd brigade of the 
85th division, sending one or two battalions from his general reserve 
to take the place of the 4th Rifles on Lung-wang-miao. The force 
delivering the decisive attack would then have included about 
14,000 bayonets. 

The Russian generals can hardly have been said to have 
accorded to their commander that whole- hearted co-operation which 
is essential to success in war, for on receiving his instructions 
Samsonov, who seems to have taken the place of Simonov, now sick, 
pleaded that his detachment was too much scattered to enable the 
commander's orders to be carried out, but added that a strong 
reconnoitring party would be sent in the prescribed direction. 
Nothing, however, seems to have been done except that some patrols 
were despatched during the night through Ta-fang-shin to rouse the 
opens outposts, 

n receipt, at 7 P.M., of the order from Stackelberg, Gerngross 
replied that it was doubtful whether the Ist and 2nd Rifles were in 
fit condition to undertake a night attack, the men_ being fatigued 
while the ammunition required replenishment. To this remon- 
strance Stackelberg rejoined that the attack must take place. At 
this juncture an orderly officer from Glasko arrived at the head- 
quarters of the 1st Rifle division bringing a suggestion that the 
attack should be made before dawn. Gerngross, however, sent a 
reply to the etfect that it would be better if Glasko advanced into 
line with the Ist Rifle division. It was added that if the corps 
commander wished to make an attack at daybreak it would be 
possible to do so successfully, At the same time the substance of 
this communication was notified to Stackelberg’s headquarters. 

The proposals of Gerngross do not appear to have been 
acceptable to Glasko, for twice during the night he sent to 
Stackelberg’s headquarters to ask fur orders, but without receiv- 
ing any response. No further communication was made to 
Gerngrosge 
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Early on the morning of 15th a dense fog enveloped the battle- 
field, but when, at 5-30 a.M., the fog lifted, the Japanese opened a 
heavy fire with a large number of guns from the Hou-tou valley and 
the direction of Wang-chia-tun against the two batteries now on 
Lung-wang-miao. 

At dawn, on 15th, Gerngross had concentrated 8} battalions 
and four mountain guns on the heights west of Wa-fang-wo-pu, 
and here he waited impatiently for news of Glasko’s advance, it 
being apparently supposed that this general would Sune the 
sieht have moved his troops into line with those of the lst Rifles 

ivision. 

Nothing, however, could be heard of Glasko, and since the 
cannonade in the centre kept continually increasing in intensity, 
Gerngross decided, between 6-30 a.M. and 7 a.M., to attack the hills 
south-west of Wa-fung-wo-pu where movements of hostile columns 
had been observed, and a mountain battery and two machine guns 
had appeared. It was apparently believed that there were some 
3,000 Japanese at Kou-ying and large forces south and south-west 
of Wa-fang-wo-pu. (Sketch 4.) 

Before advancing two messages were sent to Glasko desiring 
him to attack and assuring him of support. At the same timea 
report was forwarded to Stackelberg to the effect that Gerngross 
was awaiting the advance of the detachment under Glasko, that the 
enemy appeared to be in strength, and that if the attack failed 
retreat would be costly. The reference to retreat was bard 
inspired by an instruction which had been circulated early on 15t! 
by Stackelberg in which he remarked that if the Japanese attacked 
in superior numbers the Russians were to fall back slowly. Such 
orders are not calculated to infuse the courage required to under- 
take and bring to a successful conclusion a decisive attack. 

Meanwhile Glasko had at daybreak assembled a council of war 
consisting of his regimental and battalion commanders, at which 
opinions were divided as to the desirability of attacking. At about 
Ta.M., however, Glasko decided to advance in two columns, one 
moving against a Japanese force located at Wa-fang-wo-pu and: 
estimated at three battalions and a mountain battery, the other 
towards Cheng-chia-tun so as to turn the enemy’s right. No_ 
sooner had this decision been taken than the two messages from 
Gerngross came to hand. 

Glasko'e attack was, however, not pressed with energy, for when 
the leading troops of the right column had advanced a short 
distance they reported themselves checked by superior numbers, 
while an outflanking movement against the left column also caused 
lt to pause. : 

t was now between 7 a.M. and 8 a.M.,and at this juncture ‘ 
Glasko received the communication from Stackelberg to the effect - 
that if the Japanese attacked in superior numbers the southern | 
detachment would fall back slowly In these circumstances Glasko : 
was to maintain as long as possible the line Tsui-chia-tun and 
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Kou-chia-tun in order to cover the retreat of the remainder through 
the defile north of Te-li-ssu. Should the enemy retire Glasko was 
to await orders. 

The effect of this instruction, which seems to have been inspired 
by Kuropatkin’s original orders that Stackelberg was not to become 
entangled in decisive action against superior numbers, was most 
unfortunate, for Glasko, believing himself to be opposed by superior 
numbers, decided to abandon his offensive and to content himself 
with demonstrations calculated to assist the lst Rifle division, which 
it was presumably supposed, would also break off the fight. No 
better illustration Goal be given of the danger of issuing orders and 
instructions with the object of guiding the actions of subordinutes in 
hypothetical circumstances which have not yet occurred. 

Thus at 8 a.M. when the 1st Rifle division had begun to close 
with the enemy, Glasko’s attack had been abandoned, and his troops 
had even begun to retreat. 

On the Russian right Samsonov had, at 3 a.M., issued orders 
that a Cossack regiment and a Horse battery were to move across 
the Fu-chou river at Ta-fan-shin. For some reason these troops did 
not advance until 5 a.M. when they were received and checked by 
heavy rifle and artillery fire from a force estimated at two regiments 
holding hills south of the village. This fact was reported to 
Stackelberg. 

At 8 a.m. the Japanese began to press the Russian cavalry, and 
soon afterwards Samsonov was driven back, first to Lung-kou and 
then to the ridge 1,500 yards north of this village. From this place 
he reported that he was confronted by a large force of Japanese. 

The retreat of the cavalry uncovered the right of the battalion 
of the 36th Rifles posted on the height north of Ta-fang-shin which 
sent back word that this flank was being enveloped by two or three 
regiments of infantry supported by the fire of mountain guns. 

General Kondratovitch commanding the 9th Siberian Rifle 
division, who had arrived on the evening of 14th, was now placed in 
command of the troops holding the right and centre sections of the 
position. On being informed as to the situation he at once pushed 
from his local reserve at first half a battalion of 36th Rifles, then the 
remaining battalion to the assistance of the battalion holding the 
height above Ta-fang-shin. 

Very early on 15th, even before the battle commenced, Stackel- 
berg had circulated to all his commanders the instructions regarding 
a possible retreat, thus, as has been pointed out, unsettling at a 
critical moment the minds of his subordinates. At about 8 a.m. 
Stackelberg was in possession of information that at least two 
regiments were attacking his right, he was also aware that Gerngross 
had not delivered his attuck at daybreak, and had received a report 
that Glasko had not moved forward, 

The situation was therefore such as to canse anxiety, and 
Stackelberg, mindful of the tenor of Kuropatkin’s orders, might well 
have been excused had he decided to fall back before his troops were 
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irrevocably committed. The situation was, however, by no means 
clear; there was still, so far as he was aware, a good chance of beating 
the enemy, and Stackelberg therefore boldly determined to persevere 
in his original intention. A staff officer was therefore sent to Glasko 
with an order that an immediate attack was to be delivered and 
Samsonov was directed to reconnoitre round the enemy’s left as far as 
Wa-fang-tien, with the object of ascertaining whether the Japanese 
had received any reinforcement in addition to the four brigades 
credited to them on 14th. 

Between 9-30 a.m. and 10-30 A.M. serious news reached Stackel- 
berg from both the cavalry and Kondratovitch, the enemy being 
reported to be gaining ground rapidly, while a body of fresh troops, 
amounting to two regiments with 32 guns, was advancing over the 
hills to the west of Lung-kou and in such direction as to menace the 
Russian right. At least 40 guns had been counted south of Ta-fang- 
shin, and the enemy’s fire against Lung-wang-miao and the position 
in the Fu-chou valley kept increasing in intensity. 

To check the Japanese the 35th Rifles and the battery which 
had been withdrawn on the evening of 14th from the centre section 
were now sent from the general reserve towards Lung-kou, and the 
two battalions of the 34th Rifles placed at the disposal of General 
Kondratovitch, Stackelberg being, for the moment, left without any 
troops under his immediate orders. 

A disastrous movement now took place for Samsonov, who with 
the ‘object of securing the Russian right had attempted to gain’ 
Hui-chui-tun, and found this village in possession of the enemy. 
Turning back he passed with part of his force through a narrow 
and rugged defile in the range lying to the north of Te-li-ssu, and 
only halted on reaching the railway line 1} miles to the north of 
this village. Some squadrons and o Horse battery, however, retired 
on Te-li-ssu. . 

The Japanese were consequently able to envelop the right of 
those portions of the 36th which had been despatched towards Lung- 
kou, and at 11 a.m. the Russians were being forced back by hostile 
troops estimated at from three to six battalions. By this hour the 
battalion of the 36th had been driven from the Ta-fang-shin height 
at first slowly, then in disurder, finally taking refuge in the valley of 
the Fu-chou. The 33rd Rifles in position along the San-hsi-er 
salient, however, continued to hold their own, and for the moment 
checked the advance of the Japanese. 

At 11-30 a.m. the general situation was as fullows :—The cavalry 
had been driven off the field, the Russian batteries on Lung-wang- 
miao had practically been silenced by the enfilade fire of an over- 
whelming number of hostile guns in action south of Ta-fang-shin. 
The batteries in the Fu-chou valley were still in action, but had 
suffered severely. ‘The advanced infantry of the Russian right wing 

ad been enveloped and driven back by a largely superior hostile 
force supported by a number of guns, the last local reserves had been 
expended in the endeavour to stem the tide of the enemy's advance, 
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but reinforcements, the 35th and 34th Rifles, were on their way to 
assist the right. 

Meanwhile difficulties of ground and the intensity of the hostile 
fire had prevented Gerngross from making much headway, and at 
10 a.m. Glasko, the bulk of whose force had been withdrawn to 
Tsui-chia-tun, had only just issued orders for the resumption of the 
offensive in accordance with the representations of the staff officer 
sent to him by Stackelberg. Even then delays occurred, and as a 
result the attack was not commenced until 11-30 a.m. 

At this hour the main body of the Ist Siberian Rifle division 
had advanced to within decisive range of the Japanese position, but 
lacking artillery support and the impulse which should have been 
given by fresh troops, the attack had come to a standstill, when a 
report was received from Glasko that his detachment had commenced 
to move forward, and was making good progress. 

While these events were taking place, Stackelberg had ridden 
to aknoll just west of Te-li-ssu whence he could watch the action of 
his right flank, and here he received a personal report from Kondra- 
tovitch, who apparently had not awaited the arrival of the 35th and 
84th, that matters were going badly and that his efforts to check the 
advance of the Japanese had been fruitless. At the same time 
there came news from Samsonov that Japanese infantry had reached 
the railway near Lung-tang-ho and were intercepting the Russian 
line of retreat. 

Since he had now in hand only two battalions of the Tobolsk 
regiment which had just detrained at Te-li-ssu, and fearing that 
his retreat would be endangered were he to continue the battle, 
Stackelberg. decided to give way without awaiting news from his 
left, thus again proving the truth of the maxim that when two 
commanders mutually attack one snother’s flanks the commander 
whose communications are most in danger will subordinate his 
movements to those of the other. 

Orders were consequently issued at about noon for a general 
retirement, one of the two battalions of the Tobolsk regiment being 
sent northwards from Te-li-ssu to clear the line of communication. 

At this hour the two batteries on Lung-wang-miao had defi- 
nitely been silenced and soon afterwards a verbal order was received 
that they were to retire. This they endeavoured to do, but owing 
to the severity of the enemy’s fire and the steepness of the north» 
ward slope of the ridge only three guns could be brought away. At 
the same time the 4th Rifles, who were suffering severely from 
frontal and enfilade fire, and whose moral had been shaken by the 
retirement of the troops on their right and of the batteries on 
Lung-wang-miao, began to fall back in disorder, thus uncovering the 
right of the remainder of the division. Asa result the companies 
on the right of the 8rd Rifles began to be taken in flank and a 
little later the troops on the left of the 1st Rifles on the other 
flank were also enfiladed and fell back a short distance. This 
movement soon spread to the centre, when Cerngross, who had 
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observed that the 9th Rifle division had for some time steadily been 
losing ground, gave the order to retire, reporting his decision at 
1-40 P.M. to Stackelberg, who was informed that the withdrawal 
would be covered by the troops under Glasko. (Sketch 5.) 

At this very moment Glasko’s advance had at last begun to 
produce an appreciable eftect, the right having reached an isolated 
hill about three-quarters of a mile north of Wa-fang-wo-pu where 
the troops came under heavy fire from the high grouad to the east 
of this village. The left had at the same time made good progress 
in the direction of Cheng-chia-tun. 

At 2 P.M. just when the troops of the right column had advan- 
ced to within 800 yards of the Japanese, and those of the left column 
were closely engaged with a hostile force at Cheng-chia-tun, while 
some cavalry were endeavouring to envelop the Russian left, an 
order was received from Gerngross directing Glasko to fall back to 
Tsui-chia-tun, where he was to cover the retirement of the 1st Rifle 
division. 

While the Ist Rifle division was losing ground the 35th Rifles, 
with two battalions of the 34th and portions of the 33rd, had taken 
up a convex line extending firom the railway bridge south of Te-li-ssu 
to a point about 1} miles west of the village, and here, with the 
assistance of five batteries, they were able to maintain themselves 
until 1 pM. while the uther troops of the 9th Rite division drew off 
northwards through the defile. At this hour, however, the Japanese 
began to press them severely, and being enveloped on both tlanks 
they were forced back in some disorder. 

At 3 p.M.a body of troops composed of men of the 33rd, 34th, 
35th, and 4th Rifles, assisted by three batteries, was still clinging to 
a height about three-quarters of a mile north-west of Te-li-ssu, and 
some men of the 36th were holding the railway station, while the 
remainder of the right wing were streaming northwards. 

The Japanese, who were not closely supported by their artillery, 
displayed but little energy at this juncture, the intense heat of the 
day possibly in part accounting for the slackness of the pursuit. 
Still the Russians were in a serious position, when shortly after 
3 p.M. a heavy thunderstorm burst over the battlefield, under cover 
of which they made good their retreat (Sketch 6). Later a rear- 
guard was formed of portions of the 83rd and 34th Rifles, which, with 
two batteries touk up a position east of Lung-tang-ho. The Japanese, 
however, did not attempt todo more than skirmish with these troops, 
and between 6 P.M. and 7 P.M. firing ceased. 

The 1st Rifle division had meanwhile lust heavily from ritle and 
artillery fire during their withdrawal over the steep salients of the 
rocky ridge, especially at about 3 P.M. when the Jupanese estab- 
lished four batteries on Lung-wang-miao, ‘The thunderstorm now 
intervened in favour of the Russians who were able between 4 P.M. 
and 5 P.M. tu assemble unmolested north of Tsui-chia-tun, whence 
the retirement was continued vid Cha-tao-fang under cover of the 
troops of Glasko’s detachment. These troops had fallen back without 
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being seriously pressed, and when the thunderstorm commenced the 
pursuit of the Japanese had ceased altogether. 

While the Russians were suffering defeat in the Te-li-ssu valley 
Samsonov had been engaged in dismounted fire action against the 
force which he had reported was astride the Russian line of retreat, 
but had not succeeded in producing much impression on the Japanese. 
At about 1 p.m. the two remaining battalions of the Tobolsk regi- 
ment came up by train from the north, and at once disembarking 
moved to the assistance of the cavalry, taking up a position west of 
the railway and north of Lung-tang-ho. Samsonov now drew off to 
the north, ostensibly to parry any further attempts on the part of: 
the Japanese to reach the railway line from this direction. 

At first the two battalions of the Tobolsk regiment do not seem 
to have been able to do more than hold their own against the 
Japanese, but finally the arrival, at about 2-30 p.M., of the battalion 
of this regiment which had been despatched by Stackelberg to clear 
the line of retreat, gave the Russians the upper hand, and the 
Japanese were forced to retire. 


JAPANESE OPERATIONS. 


Pending the completion of arrangements for the advance 
northwards, General Oku spared no pains to obtain accurate inform- 
ation regarding the strength and movements of the Russians, and 
by 9th June the data collected by his intelligence section pointed to 
the presence at Te-li-ssu, and to the south of it, of at least two 
divisions and three or four regiments of cavalry. 

On 11th the divisional cavalry of the three divisions, supported 
by infantry, were pushed forward against the Russian advanced 
troops known to be watching a line some thirty miles in extent to 
the south of Wa-fang-tien, and estimated at two infantry regiments 
and a considerable force of cavalry and artillery. No important 
information was gained by the action of the cavalry, but country 
folk reported 30,000 Russians with 34 guns at Te-li-ssu (Sketch 7). 

The supply and ammunition columns of the 8rd, 4th and 5th 
divisions came to hand the next day, and though the 6th, the remain- 
ing division of the army, had not yet begun to land, Oku decided 
that the advance could no longer be delayed, lest the Russians 
should concentrate against the other armies. 

The 2nd army consequently began to move northwards on 13th, 
the infantry marching in three columns, the 3rd division east of the 
railway, the 5th division and the artillery brigade along the railway 
line, and the 4th to the west of it. Akiyama’s cavalry were placed 
on the right flank so as to guard the approaches to Pi-tzu-wo. 

The troops halted for the night some six miles south of Wa- 
fang-tien, having encountered only a few Russian reconnoitring 
detachments. 

The orders issued for operations on the 14th were that the 3rd 
division, to which were attached two regiments, that is, twelve 
batteries of the artillery brigade, and the 5th division, each lesa one 
infantry regiment, were to advance to the line Ssu-chia-chou and 
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Lui-chia-kou. The 4th division, with one artillery regiment from 
the artillery brigade, was to march to the vicinity of Fu-chou. The 
general reserve, two infantry regiments, was to move behind the 
centre, and the cavalry, reinforced by one battalion and a mountain 
battery, were to remain on the right flank. 

According to these dispositions General Oku when about to 
close with an opponent whose maximum strength, as reported, was 
equal to his own, proposed deliberately to disseminate his troops 
detaching one division westwards which would be separated by some 
18 miles of rugged country from the remainder. The Japanese leader 
was therefore incurring serious risk of defeat in detail, and since the 
wisdom of every operation of war must be weighed not so much in 
regard to its theoretical soundness as in regard to the circumstances 
in which it was undertaken, the question arises whether Oku was 
justified in making these dispositions ? 

In Field Service Regulations it is laid down that, “ broadly 
“speaking, success in battle may be sought by means of converging 
‘mavement so timed as to strike the enemy’s front aud flanks, or 
“flanks, simultaneously, few, if any reserves being retained in hand 
“by the commander-in-chief ; ora part of the force may be employed 
“in preparatory action while the commander keeps a large reserve 
“in his own hands with which eventually to force a decision. ‘The 
“character of the opposing commander, the relative numbers, 
“fighting value, and manauvring power of the opposing forces, as 
“wellas the ground and the strategical situation, are all factors 
“which must be weighed in determining the general form in which 
“the battle is to be fought.” 

So far as is known Oku conld at this time claim no superiority 
in character and ability over Stackelberg, nor, apparently, were the 
Japanese superior in numbers. ‘The ground westwards was certainly 
suitable for the development of the fire of the large number of guns at 
the disposal of the Japancse,and for combined action by infantry 
and artillery, but these circumstances would hardly justify such 
separation as was contemplated ; while the probability of surprise 
was not increased by sending a force to the neighbourhood of a large 
town, like Fu-chou, situated on a main road which was almost certain 
to be watched by the Russians. 

The strategical situation, moreover, required that Oku should 
extend his right, so as to cover his base Pi-tzu-wo, rather than his 
left, and since the Russians might at any moment receive large 
reinforcements, rapid and concentrated action by the Japanese was 
indicated. On the other hand, Oku’s men had recently stormed the 
apparently impregnable position of Nan-shan, and this fact might 
reasonably cause him to infer that the two divisions advancing 
northwards could easily hold their own, if attacked, until the 4th 
division intervened in decisive fashion by enveloping the enemy's 
tight. In addition, vhe Japanese might in all) probability claim 
superiority in manwuvring power over the Russians. 

In these circumstances. and since no great advantage can 
usually be won without corresponding risk, Oku’s action, though 
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Early on the morning of 15th a dense fog enveloped the battle- 
field, but when, at 5-30 a.M., the fog lifted, the Japanese opened a 
heavy fire with a large number of guns from the Hou-tou valley and 
the direction of Wang-chia-tun against the two batteries now on 
Lung-wang-miao. 

At dawn, on 15th, Gerngross had concentrated 8} battalions 
and four mountain guns on the heights west of Wa-fang-wo-pu, 
and here he waited impatiently for news of Glasko’s advance, it 
being apparently supposed that this general would dure. the 
night have moved his troops into line with those of the 1st Rifles 
division, 

Nothing, however, could be heard of Glasko, and since the 
cannonade in the centre kept continually increasing in intensity, 
Gerngross decided, between 6-30 a.M. and 7 a.M., to attack the hills 
south-west of Wa-fang-wo-pu where movements of hostile columns 
had been observed, and a mountain battery and two machine guns 
had appeared. It was apparently believed that there were some 
3,000 Japanese at Kou-ying and large forces south and south-west 
of Wa- fang-wo-pu. (Sketch 4.) 

Before advancing two messages were sent to Glasko desiring 
him to attack and assuring him of support. At the same time a 
report was forwarded to Stackelberg to the effect that Gerngross 
was awaiting the advance of the detachment under Glasko. that the 
enemy appeared to be in strength, and that if the attack failed 
retreat would be costly. The reference to retreat was prefab 
inspired by an instruction which had been circulated early on 15t 
by Stackelberg in which he remarked that if the Japanese attacked 
in superior numbers the Russians were to fall back slowly. Such 
orders are not calculated to infuse the courage required to under- 
take and bring to a successful conclusion a decisive attack. 

Meanwhile Glasko had at daybreak assembled a council of war 
consisting of his regimental and battalion commanders, at which 
opinions were divided as to the desirability of attacking. At about 
7Ta.M., however, Glasko decided to advance in two columns, one 
Moving against a Japanese force located at| Wa-fang-wo-pu and 
estimated at three battalions and a mountain battery, the other 
towards Cheng-chia-tun so as to turn the enemy’s right. No_ 
sooner had this decision been taken than the two messages from 
Gerngross came to hand. 

Glasko’e attack was, however, not pressed with energy, for when 
the leading trcops of the right column had advanced a short 
distance they reported themselves checked by superior numbers, 
while an outflanking movement against the left column also caused 
it to pause, 

t was now between 7 4.M. and 8 a.M.,and at this juncture | 
Glasko received the communication from Stackelberg to the effect 
that if the Japanese attacked in superior numbers the southern 
detachment would fall back slowly In these circumstances Glasko * 
was to maintain as long as possible the line Tsui-chia-tun and 
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hazardous, cannot be condemned if his object in sending the 4th 
division to the neighbourhood of Fu-chou was to move it to a posi- 
tion from which a decisive blow could be struck. On this head 
there is some doubt, and the despatch of the 4th division towards 
Fu-chou seems, in part at any rate, to have been prompted by fear 
lest a Russian force should move down the Mandarin road and 
outtlank the left of the Japanese. If, then, Oku's aim in detaching 
the 4th division was to protect his left, his action is open to serious 
objection. To make a large detachment to mect a similar detach- 
ment by the enemy was to follow suit in error; for if the Russians 
had disseminated their troops the Japanese need only attack with 
concentrated forces one of the portions of the enemy’s army to be 
reasonably sure of victory. 

Early on 14th General Oku was informed that the 6th division 
had begun to disembark near Pi-tzu-wo, and orders were immediately 
despatched directing such units as could do so to hurry northwards 
so as to take part in the expected battle. 

During the morning the 3rd and 5th divisions gained ground 
steadily, driving the Russian advanced parties before them. At about 
1-30 p.m. the leading troops of the 3rd division occupied Chang-tien- 
shan, while two batteries opencd fire from the Hon-tou valley on the 
Russian artillery which was visible on Lung-wang-miao, The 
Russian Q.-F. guns at first had the best of the artillery contest, but 
soon the Japanese brought up six more batteries, which, coming into 
action from covered positions in or near the Hou-tou valley, equal- 
ised matters. It was found that the area east of the Hou-tou was 
too rugged to be traversed by the field guns with the 8rd division. 
(Sketch 8 ) 

Meanwhile the infantry of the 3rd division had secured the high 
ground to the south of Wa-fang-wo-pu, driving before it the infantry 
of the Russian advanced guard, and the Sth division had occupied 
the Lung-chia-tun mountain, whence the Russian position could be 
overlooked, and also Wang-chia-tun and Wu-chia-tun. 

Shortly before 2 p.m. the 34th Japanese regiment, on the right 
of the 8rd division, observing movements of troops to the north of 
Wa-fang-wo-pu which appeared to indicate that the Russians were 
again falling back, at once delivered an attack and at first met with 
some success. Between 4 P.M. and 5 p.m. the Russians, however, 
were reinforced, and the 34th, which had not been supported, was 
obliged to fall back to the south of Wa-fang-wo-pu. 

West of the railway the 5th division merely secured its position 
on the bills enclosing the valley of the Fu-chou to the south, the 
artillery firing a few shells against the enemy’s centre, which 
induced the Russians to reply, disclosing the position of their 
batteries. 

Meanwhile the 4th division had halted on arrival on the left 
tank of the Fu-chou, the only hostile troops encountered being a 
squadron which was driven out of Fu-chou city. Akiyama’s detach- 
ment remained at Sha-pao-tzu about ten miles from the battletield. 
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The operations of the Japanese on 14th consisted of a series of 
advanced guard actions undertaken to cbtain “ detailed information 
as to the enemy’s dispositions,” and “ to secure tactical points which 
might assist the attack of the main body,” and behind which the 
deployment could take place. 

The Japanese were successful in attaining both objects, for the 
Russians had on the afternoon of 14th not only disclosed the 
positions of their batteries, but had shown that the bulk of their 
Infantry was south of Te-li-ssu and east of the railway. 

From these and other sourees of information, General Oku 
concluded that he was opposed by abont two divisions, but that 
reinforcements were continually being received from the north. 
The situation in the area north of Fu-chou was as yet, however, by 
no means clear, and the Japinese, perhaps thinking that an offensive 
could hardly have been contemplated by the Russians with a force 
as small as two divisions, seem. still to have been in doubt as to 
whether a body of the enemy might not be marching southwards 
along the Mandarin road. 

Oku_ could now, to quote Field Service Rezulations, “review 
the strategical situation and decide whether to mancenvre to gain 
time, avoiding an engagement; whether to attack the enemy ; or 
whether to await attack.” 

The rugged nature of the country and the absence of commun- 
ications did not lend itself to mancenvre, while, thoigh time might 
bring reinforcements to the Japanese, the Russians would alsu be 
strengthened, and perhaps in large ratio. Any delay on the part of 
Oku might in addition be unfavonrable to the osher Japanese armies 
against which the enemy might be massing troops. Delay then 
was disadvantageous, 

To stand on the defensive would be equally so, and for much 
the same reasons, and in addition the moral of the Japanese would 
suffer were they to await attack after having advanced to meet the 
enemy. Moreover, it is doubtful whether, at this juncture, the 
supply service of the Japinese wonld have been able to maintain 
the army had it remained stationary and at a distance from 
practicable harbours on the sea coast. 

The only alternative, then, was to attack, and to attack quickly 
and in the greatest possible strength before the enemy could be 
reinforced. 

Oku decided to attack, but only with part of the force, whereas 
itisa maxim that at the decisive point one can never be too 
strong. 

At 11 p.m. orders were issned that at daybreak on the 15th, the 
5th division was to advance on Ta-fang-shin, but having secured this 
place was apparently to await the arrival of troops from the 4th divi- 
i The 3rd division was to conform to the movements of the 5th 
sion which could be observed from the Lung-chia-tun mountain. 
The 4th division had previously heen directed to remain stationary 
and protect the left flank, threatening the enemy's right if oppor- 
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tunity occurred, but was now ordered to detach at least one brigade 
to co-operate in the attack on Te-li-ssn, The remainder of the 
division was seemingly to move northwards to reconnoitre, and at 
the same time secure the left of the army, and could therefore 
probably take no active part in the battle. The safety of the 
Japanese force would, however, have been attained with far more 
certainty had a few cavalry been loft to watch the Mandarin road, 
while every available man was concentrated to insure the defeat of 
the Russians at Te-li-ssu. This accomplished, any detachment 
made by the enemy against the Hanks of the Japanese could easily 
have been dealt with. 

The bulk of the Japanese artillery was apparently to operate 
from the Hou-tou valley and the vicinity of Wang-chia-tun, though 
one uvuntain battery—a somewhat small allowance— seems to have 
been tent by the 5th to the 8rd_ division, and sent to the area south 
of Wa-fang-wo-pu. 

Akiyama’s detachment appears to have been directed to secure 
the right by oceupying Cheng-chia-tun at noon, and might there- 
fore quite possibly exercise no important influence on the battle. 

In accordance with the accepted principles of converging action, 
which seeks success by exerting from the outset the utmost pressure 
against the enemy’s front and flanks, the general reserve was small 
consisting of two battalions from the 38rd division, which seem to 
have been kept in hand to meet some nnexpected development. 

The repulse of his right on the evening of 14th had caused the 
commander of the 3rd division to anticipate that the Russians 
would deliver an attack eitheir during the night of 14-15th or early 
on 15th, and the troops consequently spent the greater part of the 
night in constructing such cover as the rocky nature of the soi! allowed. 

At 5-30 am. on 15th, when the morning mist had cleared off 
the hills, the 3rd and 13th artillery regiments opened fire on Lung- 
wang-miao and the Fu-chou valley from both sides of the Lung-chia- 
tun mountain, and soon afterwards the 15th regiment came into 
action against the Ta-fang-shin knoll from Wang-chia-tan. The 
infantry did not advance at once, partly to enable the fire of the 
artillery to produce effect, partly owing to fog in the valleys; and 
while awaiting the forward movement of the 5th division, the right 
and centre of the 3rd were attacked at 7 a.m. by the Russians in 
force and were soon hard pressed. 

Hearing heavy firing on his right General Veda, the commander 
of the 5th division, with fine initiative decided at once to advance 
with the object of relieving pressure, and by about 9 a.m. the 
division had cleared the villages in the Fu-chow valley and had 
closed on the Ta-fang-shin height, while the Russian cavalry had 
been driven out of Lung-kou. 

By 10 a.m. the Ta-fang-shin height had heen captured, the 
mountain guns of the 5th division were established on the hills 
east of Lung-kou whence they were engaging the enemy in position 
near San-hsi-er, and the 13th and 15th artillery regiments were in 
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action near Ta-fang-shin against Lung-wang-miao and the enemy’s 
troops in the Fu-chou valley. 

Meanwhile the detachment from the 4th division consisting of 
the 19th infantry brigade, three batteries, and some cavalry, had 
reached the field, having gained at 9-30 4.M., after a trying 
march, the vicinity of Ma-chia-fang-shin which was occupied without 
opposition. A portion of these troops were then sent to Tung-lung- 
kou causing the Russian cavalry, now falling back from Sung-chia- 
tun, to withdraw hurriedly northwards. 

Though all was going well on the left, frequent reports had 
reached Oku from General Oshima as to the critical situation of the 
8rd division, one report, sent at 10 a.M. by the commander of the 
17th brigade which formed the right of the division, being to the 
effect that so long as he was alive, and ammunition was available, 
the troops would hold the position. At this moment the divisional 
reserve had been reduced to one battalion, while the divisional 
cavalry were reported barely to be able to hold their own against an 
enveloping attack on Kou-yin. Oku therefore decided to despatch 
one of the two battalions of his general reserve to assist the 8rd 
division, and with this help and that of Akiyama’s detachment which 
now, in response to demands for assistance, intervened in favour of 
the divisional cavalry, Oshima was enabled to maintain the posi- 
tion. 


Meanwhile the 5th division, though much hampered by the 
fire of the Russian ficld guns, had by 11-30 a.m. closed to within 
about 1,000 yards of the Russians, who were in position along a 
line from San-hsi-er to the high ground about 14 miles west of Te- 
li-ssu. The 19th brigade was co-operating with the 5th division by 
enveloping the enemy’s right. At about the same time the hostile 
guns on Lung-wang-miao and in the Fu-chou valley were silenced. 
(Sketch 9.) 

At noon General Oku received news that the leading battalion 
of a regiment from the Gth division had reached the field, and at 
once placed the remaining battalion of the general reserve at the 
disposal of the commander of the 3rd division, who sent it against 
the Russian infantry on Lung-wang miao. 

An honr later the Russian resistance was overcome all along 
the line, and a retirement had commenced except on the enemy’s 
extreme left, where the Russians, after withdrawing, had again 
begun to show activity. 

By 3 eM, the Russian right and centre were in full retreat 
covered by a rear-guard holding the hills to the north-west of Te-li- 
ssu and the railway station at this village, with which the Sth 
division and the 19th brigade were engaged. The infantry of the 
Zrd_ division were too exhausted for close pursuit, but caused the 
Russians heavy losses by their fire, and were able to secure thirteen 
guns abandoned on Lung-wang-miao and four mountain guns near 
Wa-fang-wo-pu. Four Japanese batteries were also placed on the 
Lung-wang-miao ridge whence they played effectively on the Russian 
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columns retreating over the spurs of rocky ridge and in the Fu- 
chon valley. (Sketch 10.) 

The troops opposed to Akiyama’s detachment had also begun to 
give way at about 2 p.M., but here, as elsewhere, the pursuit was 
slack, and the Japanese cavalry instead of pressing forward on to the 
Russian line of retreat only foliowed the enemy at a respectful 
distance. 

On the other flank a battalion of the 19th brigade did attempt 
to reach the railway by moving over the high ridge north of Te-li- 
ssu on Lung-tang-kou. Being at first opposed only by cavalry the 
battalion was able to gain a position commanding the railway line, 
but at 1-30 p.m. some Russian infantry arrived by train to the 
assistance of the cavalry, and soon afterwards the Russians received 
a further reinforcement, when the Japanese were forced back. 

Further west half a battalion and a battery detached to Hsni- 
chia-tun from the main body of the 4th division, apparently asa 
flank puard, came into contact at about 1] A.M. with a force of 
Russian cavalry near this village and obliged them to withdraw 
towards Te-li-ssu. No attempt seems, however, to have been made 
to reach the Russian line of communication and the main body of the 
4th division remained west of Hsui-chia.tun. The non-intervention 
of these troops appears to be a reasonable subject for criticism, for 
though apparently the bulk of the 4th division was intended only 
to undertake a protective réle, the divisional commander, General 
Ogawa, can hardly have thonght that by standing passively outside 
the area of operations he was contributing to the success of the 
second army. 

As has been pointed out, the thunderstorm practically ended 
the battle at 3.p.M. The pursuit was not taken up after the rain 
had ceased, for the Japanese were exhausted by the heat of the 
early portion of the day and by their previons exertions, and in 
addition ammunition is said to have run short. No attempt was 
made to use the fresh troops of the 4th division for the pursuit, 
possibly because rapid means of communication with this division 
were lacking. In fact throughout the battle the Japanese appear 
to have suffered from inadequate means of communication. 

Eventually two squadrons were sent to keep touch with the 
Russians, and the troops who had been in action halted in the 
Te-li-ssu valley. The main body of the 4th division went into 
bivouac near Chien-mei-tun. 

CoMMENTS. 

Measured even by the casnalties of the two armies the battle of 
Te-li-ssu must be considered as a notable success for the Japanese, 
who at the cost of about 1,100 killed and wounded inflicted on the 
Russians 3,000 casualties, besides capturing 17 guns. 

Aided by the weather the Russians certainly extricated 
themselves with ability from a difficult situation, but even if it is 
admitted that the victory of the Japanese was not so decisive as 
might have been the case, there can ba no doubt that in its moral 
aspeots the victory of Te-liessu was of great importance, establishing 
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as it didthe superiority, as a fighting machine, of the Japanese 
army over that of the Russians. 

In the battle of Te-li-ssu equal courage and tenacity was 
shown by both sides, and victery inclined to the Japanese, because 
they were better led and co-operated with greater ettect. 

The Russians owed their defeat mainly to the cumulative effect 
ofa series of mistakes, small and great, committed by all ranks; 
such as the failure of a squadron leader to discover the presence of a 
Japanese division near Fu-chou; want of precision in the orders 
issued by the staff; lack of co-operation on the part of Generals 
Glasko and Gerngross; faulty dispositions and lax supervision by 
Stackelberg. 

It must not be supposed that the Russian ofticers were as a 
body incompetent, for this was by no means the case. Stackelberg, 
for instance, was an able and resolute general who had the misfortune 
to meet a better man commanding better troops, and his actions 
therefore suffer by comparison with those of the victor. 

On the Japanese side errors were also not absent—they never 
are absent in war, but fewer were made than by the Russians, and 
hearty co-operation and mutual support by all ranks, prevented the 
mistakes which were made from exercising an important effect on 
the issue of the fight. 

The great lessun of the battle is therefore that success in war 
is gained by etticiency and co-operation, and that battles are won not 
mercly by courage, but by courage wisely directed and adequately 
controlled. 

Another important lesson is the vital necessity of crowning local 
success by effective pursuit. 

A defeated army soon recovers its efficiency if not vigorously 
pressed. For instance, in 1813, the French, though beaten and 
disorganised at Vittoria, where the bulk of their artillery and baggage 
was captured, were for various reasons not followed with vigour. 
In one month the French army was consequently able to assume the 
offensive, and with such energy that the British narrowly escaped 
defeat. 

Doubtless on the 15th June the day ‘was hot, the hillsides 
rough and steep, and ammunition was running short, but if this 
was the case with the victors what must have been the condition of 
the vanquished? It cannot, therefore, be considered that the excuses 
offered for the absence of pursuit afford adequate reasons for its 
abandonment. 

As Napier has remarked, “if Cwsar had halted, because his 
soldiers were tired, Pharsalia would have been a common. battle.” 
Cwsar made the most of his success and consequently destroyed 
Pompey’s army, of which 15,000—20,000 men were killed or disabled 
and 24,000 captured. 

In the battle of Te-li-ssu the two general systems of attack 
described in the Field Service Regulations were used, the Japanese 
relying on a converging movement, while the Russian commander 
strove to force a decision with his reserves. That neither system 
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possesses advantages calculated of themselves to insure victory is 
clearly shown, and it is evident that success is attained not ‘by the 
form of attack, but by the manner in which the attack is carried 
out. Nevertheless it may be inferred that since the success of the 
second system depends on the timely delivery of the blow,’ greater 
skill and judgment are required than when the more simple method 
of converging on the enemy is employed. On the other hand, a 
converging operation in which a commander irrevocably risks every- 
thing on one throw, demands exceptional nerve and character. 

In studying a battle or campaign it is unfortunately” true that 
the errors of the commanders stand out with special prominence, 
while the correct actions scem so commonplace and’ obvious’’ that 
their merit is apt to be overlooked. Those who fail to recognise| 
the fact that to act correctly in the turmoil and stress‘of war'requir 
qualities far above the average, therefore commonly come to the 
conclusion not that war is the most difficult of all arts, but tha 
commanders are weak, vaciilating, and incompetent men, whose 
successes, when gained, are largely due to good fortune. It ig 
hardly necessary to remind soldiers that this isa profound error, and 
that the military student is struck with wonder not that commanders 
make mistakes, but that so few are committed. 

Just as it is not difficult for the spectators at a football match! 
to observe the mistakes of the players,’so any reader of military 
history can point out the errors committed by the principal actors, 
in a campaign. Military history is studied not for the purpose off 
indulging in cheap criticism, but with the object of ascertaining the 
principles which, if followed, command success in war. 
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LOCAL CORPS IN INDIA AND THEIR MILITARY 
VALUE. 


By Capt. J. P. SrockLey, 102ND GRENADIERS, OFFICIATING 
CoMMANDANT, Mewar Bui Corps, 


A book has recently been published, written by an Indian 
Civilian, Mr. A. H. A. Simcox, Collector of East Khandesh, which 
describes, as fully as the most careful search amongst old records 
will allow, the original raising of the Khandesh Bhil Corps, by the 
famous Sir James Outram, then a Licutenant, and its history up 
to its final disbandment in 1891. 

The book is dedicated to lovers of Khandesh, but is also of 
interest to soldiers, not only from the memory of Outram, but 
because the Khandesh Bhil Corps as raised and organised by him, 
formed a model for other local corps in Rajputana and Central 
India. These, though now in most cases changed into regular regi- 
ments, still exist, and all did good service in their time under the 
old system. 

The signal success of Outram’s Bhil Corps, also of the corps 
modelled thereon and the very valuable services they performed in 
the Mutiny, justify some inyuiry into the method on which they 
were organized and the merits and defects of the system itself. It 
may be worth considering finally whether there is any useful place 
for such corps in a modern military organization, 

The first instance of a local corps in India was probably the 
Bhagalpur Hill Rangers raised by Augustus Cleveland in 1780 from 
the Paharias of the Rajmahal Hills in Bengal, an account of which 
can be found in Mr. Bradley Birt’s book, “ The Story of an Indian 
Upland.” 

Then followed the Khandesh Bhil Corps raised by Outram in 
1825, and on the same model the following corps were raised in 
Central India and Rajputana :— 

The Mhairwara Local Battalion raised by Captain Hall from 
among the Mers of the [Hill Tract of Ajmer-Merwara in 1825. The 
Mewar Bhil Corps by Captain Hunter in 1840 from the Bhils of the | 
Hill Tracts of Mewar in 1840. The Malwa Bhil Corps in Central 
India, the Mina Companies of the then Kotah Contingent, now the 
42nd Deoli Regiment, and the Mina Companies of the old Jodhpur 
Legion now the 43rd Erinpuras. 

The object of Government in raising these corps was always 
the same, viz., to pacify and reduce to order the hill tribes, who 
till then had lived largely by plunder and had successfully resisted 
all efforts of the Native States to subdue them, even when assisted 
by I itish troops. 

The success of the local corps in achieving this object was 
complete, and bears eloquent testimony to the soundness of the 
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system and to the fact that in those early days men could be found 
willing to devote their whole service and often their lives to a work 
of extreme difficulty and hardship with but little prospect of either 
honours or distinction. Not only to Outram but also to the founders 
of the other local corps in Rajputana and Central India is the fine 
inscription on the tomb of Cleveland at Bhayalpur applicable—an 
inscription now best known by reason of its having been copied by 
Kipling into one of his Indian stories. 

There is not space here to attempt to trace the gradnal progress 
of the local corps from the early days wben in the case of some the 
men attended in the morning armed with bows and arrows only and 
had to be paid daily to allay their suspicions; but before 1857 the 
original purpose of keeping order and to some extent civilising the 
Hill tribes had been accomplished. 

At the same time the service attached them strongly to the 
British rule not only by reason of the pay and prosperity which the 
corps brought into a naturally poor country, but also by the pro- 
tection the hillmen obtained from their British officers against the 
rapacity of their native rulers. 

The Mewar and Malwa Bhil Corps have been converted into 
Military Police, and the former at least still presents an interesting 
survival of the original system. 

Having now given a brief account of the origin and progress of 
these corps, it is possible to consider the merits and defects of the 
system under which they were originally raised. 

Sir George Lawrence in his memoirs attributes the loyalty of 
the Mers to the fact that they formed a class apart from the then 
regular regiments and were thus unaffected by their feelings and 
grievances. The same holds true equally of both Bhils and Minas, 
but something more is required to account for the fact that these 
wild tribes who not many years before had been in arms against us 
and who could not: help seeing in the temporary collapse of our 
power a unique opportunity for loot and plunder, not only remained 
loyal but fought bravely for our cause. 

In the first place these hill tribes though they differ largely 
from each other were all both naturally and traditionally opposed 
to the Hindu and Mahomedan orthodox classes with whom they 
had always been ina state of perpetual feud. To this day the 
Bhil, for instance, is regarded by both as almost, if not quite, outside 
the pale of humanity and in former days was usually killed on 
sight. On the other hand, they had learnt to regard the Sirkar 
and more especially their own British officers, as their protectors 
and had become strongly attached to them. 

By a very wise rule the Commandants of the local corps had, 
in addition to their military duty, the civil or political charge of the 
district from which the corps was raised. 

As a consequence they acquired a very strong hold both over 
their men and their districts, and were in fact: regarded in an almost 
paternal light. ‘The advantage of this arrangement in certain cases 
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has been frequently demonstrated not only in Khandesh and Raj- 
putana, but in the Punjab in old days and on the frontier. 

Comparatively small notice, however, was taken of any of these 
corps and their peculiar military value passed unrecognised till the 
Mutiny broke out in 1857. 

It was then found that amid the general defection of the 
Bengal Native Regiments and in many cases also of the irregular 
contingents of the Native States, these local corps remained firmly 
loyal and obedient to their British officers. So much was this the 
case that whenthe Kotah Contingent mutinied, the local Mina 
companics attached to it were entirely unaffected and remained 
steadily loyal. 

The fine record of the Khandesh Bhil Corps which was rapidly 
increased to two battalions of 1,000 each tu meet the emergency 
can be read in Mr. Simcox’s book. In his memoirs Sir George 
Lawrence, who was in charge of Rajputana at the time declares that 
it was the loyalty of the Merwaras and the despatch of some com- 

anies from their station at Beawar to Ajmer which saved this 
important centre at the crisis. 

The Mewar Bhil Corps remained loyal throughout and_ besides 
maintaining order in the hill tracts in very difficult circumstances 
sent at one time two companies to join the Field Force operating 
against Tantia Topi. 

It ig not possible to describe here without the aid of numerous 
records the full part played at the time by the local corps in 
Rajputana, but there isno doubt that they proved invaluable to 
the 1 Government. After the Mutiny was suppressed, they 
were largely recognised and the Merwaras and Deolis saw service 
on the frontier. Gradually under the pressure of circumstances, 
all save the Mewar and Malwa Bhil Corps became assimilated to 
the regular forces, till at the present time the 42nd, 43rd and 
44th Regiments are as regards establishment training and terms 
of service the same as the rest of the Indian Army, though still 
stationed in their old cantonments. 

It was the system on which many of the great soldier-civilians of 
the early days of the Punjab raised regiments now distinguished in 
the Army List and though obviously impossible for the highly trained 
troops of to-day, its suitability for the internal defence of remote 
districts is still deserving of study. 

The local corps were also comparatively inexpensive, for the 
pay of the men was small, whilst the number of British officers was 
never more than three or four at the most. These, however, were 
naturally in their isolated stations thrown into very intimate contact 
with the men, whilst by reason of a certain amount of civil and dis- 
trict work being put into their hands, they acquired an invaluable 
knowledge of the character and sentiments of the hill population. 

Service in the ranks of the corps was immensely popular and 
contentment went a long way to produce loyalty. The Pay: though 
small, was sufficient for men who were all able in addition to 
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cultivate their fields regularly. Moreover, a sepoy could always get 
a personal hearing and redress from the Commandant for his griev- 
ances or those of his village ; a little experience of the details of 
civil administration and the amount of petty extortion and oppres- 
sion that gocs on, will convince any one of the force of this 
attraction. In consequence a sepoy or pensioner stood high in 
the estimation of his fellows and recruits were always plentiful. 
To this day itis probable that most of these corps could raise suff- 
cient recruits for a second and even a third battalion at short 
notice—the Mewar Bhil Corps certainly could. 

Such then were the principal merits of the local corps system. 
Its defects from the standpoint of modern military training are 
obvious enough. The isolated stations, the small number of British 
Officers, the lack of combined training with other troops on man- 
ceuvres and the numerous detachments on escort and other duties, all 
militate against the high standard of training essential for regulat 
troops. The corps indeed were never intended originally for general 
service, the men being enlisted for service in Rajputana and Central 
India. It must be admitted, therefore, that corps still maintained on 
the system cannot be classed as other than second line troops, 
suitable for internal defence, and thereby releasing more highly 
trained battalions fur service in the field. 

The question remains whether there is a place for such corps 
in our modern organization, and whether they are, from a purely 
military point of view, and apart from any civil or political consider- 
ations, worth the cost of their maintenance. 

To judge this one must realize clearly our military position in 
India. The trend of recent events in Persia is clear enough. 
Before many years we must expect to find our frontiers practically 
co-terminous with Russia in that direction, whilst on the eastern 
frontier China may have developed into a strong military power. 
It is certain that a war in the future will strain to the utmost our 
military resources. Every trained battalion available and more will 
be needed for the field armies and their lines of communication. It 
may be possible at the start to leave behind troops for internal 
defence, but reinforcements to make up the inevitable wastage in 
the field will soon be imperative. Meanwhile the excitement in 
India is bound to be intense, no censorship yet invented will prevent 
the most alarmist rumours from circulating in the bazars and dis- 
tricts, and the belief that our rule is threatened is snre to result in 
lawless outbreaks throughout the country. 

It is then that any dependable troops will be more than wel- 
come even if not highly trained. 

For this purpose the hill tribes of Rajputana and Central India 
are possessed of certain valuable qualifications. 

Their position causes them to be unaffected by any religious or 
political disaffection, even if widely spread, whilst circumstances have 


attached them strongly to the British rule on which their prosperity 
ig entirely dependent. 
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At the same time they have remained poor and would be easily 
attracted to service by good pay, so that a small corps could be rapidly 
expanded into a respectable force. The men are sturdy and obedient, 
a high standard of training would not be necessary and their fidelity 
at least could be relied on. 

In this connection it is interesting to read in Mr. Simcox’s book 
the reasons for the disbandment in 1891 of the Khandesh Bhil Corps, 
which after the Mutiny was converted into police. From a purely 
civil point of view they are unanswerable. 

The Bhils made bad police, they were illiterate and being split 
up into a large number of small posts on police duty weakened 
their discipline. To maintain even a small body ona semi-military 
footing was held to be an unnecessary expense, when the district 
was entirely peaceful. In spite, therefore, of its valuable services in 
the Mutiny the corps was disbanded, but whether the economy 
thereby effected was so great as supposed is perhaps now open to 
question. A small body maintained ona military footing would by 
judicious recruitment have kept alive the military spirit and tradi- 
tion of service amongst the Khandesh Bhils. It could have been 
employed on certain guards and escorts as apart from ordinary police 
duties and would as before have been capable of great expansion on 
an emergency. It is easier to disband such a corps than to replace 
it, should the need again arise, for once recruiting is stopped the 
military spirit does not long survive. The time may yet come 
when Curate old corps will be badly missed. 
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By Capt. J. T. C. BRoaDBENT, 80TH CARNATIC INFANTRY. 


Supsect:—The qualities essential for War in His Majesty's 
soldiers in India and how best to develop them. 

The subject of this essay involves the discussion of the qualities 
essential for war in British as well as Indian soldiers, but partly. for 
want of space and partly because the early training of British 
soldiers (the period in which the seed of all‘ military virtue’ 
must be sown) is not carried out in India, I propose to discuss 
the question mainly as regards His Majesty's Indian soldiers, touch- 
ing where necessary on those qualities in British soldiers 
tendered essential by the conditions of their service in India. 

To a very large extent, of course, the qualities essential for war 
are the same for both, and indeed for all soldiers, but methods of 
developing them must vary in accordance with racial characteristics. 

I propose to divide the essay into two parts, as suggested by 
the title. Part I enumerates and discusses the qualities considered 
essential in the individual soldier, if he is to play his part in war 
efficiently. Part II deals with the most effective methods of 
developing those qualities. 

Part I will be sub-divided as follows :— 

(a) Qualities essential in soldiers for war in general. 

(b) Qualities necessitated by certain forms of war, the condi- 
tions of which are peculiar to India. 

(c) Qualities essential for war in His Majesty's soldiers in 
India, with reference to the lack of homogeneity 
among them. 

The sub-divisions of Part II will naturally’and necessarily follow 

- that of Part I. 


Part I. 


(a) Qualities essential in soldiers for war in general. 
Before attempting to write anything on such a subject, one 
Clansewits on War, ‘urns naturally to the pages of the greatest 
Book III, Chapter V. of all writers on war, and in Clausewitz’s 
chapter on ‘ Military virtue, we find much 
if not all we require. I think I cannot begin better than by giving 
one long but pregnant quotation. 

“An army which preserves its usual formations under the 
heaviest fire, which is never shaken by imaginary fears, and in the 
face of real danger disputes the ground inch by inch, which, proud 
in the feeling of its victories, never loses its sense of obedience, its 
respect for and confidence in its leaders, even under the depressing 
effects of defeat; an army, with all its physical powers inured to 
Privation and fatigue by exercise, like the muscles of an athlete ; an 
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army which looks upon all its toils as the means to victory, not asa 
curse which hovers over its standards, and which is always reminded 
of its duties and virtues by the short catechism of one idea, namely, 
the honour of its arms. Such an army is imbued with the 
military spirit.” 

“ An army, in each man of which burns such a spirit as this may 
appear an impossible ideal, yet it is only by placing our ideal high 
that we shall accomplish anything, and it is just such qualities as 
those indicated which are as essential now as ever. And for modern 
war we require even more, in addition to steadfast courage, loyalty, 
great powers of endurance, and enthusiasm for the profession of 
arms, we must seek to develop in our soldiers a trained intelligence 
and the will to use it—in other words, they must have initiative.” 

“A hundred years ago, a whole battalion, more, a whole brigade 
fought under the cye of its commander : to-day it is scarcely too 
much to say that each man fights alone, and we require from him 
intelligent co-operation rather than blind obedience.” 

A very slight extension of Clausewitz’s thought will meet our 
modern need, for a little further on in the same chapter, he writes :— 
“The general can only gnide the whole, not each separate 
part, and where he cannot guide the part, there military virtue 
must be its leader.” 

If now, we slightly alter this passage, soas to read thus :— 
“The company commander can only guide the whole company, 
net each separate man, and where he cannot guide the man, there 
military virtue must be his leader,” we may include, in Clausewitz’s 
all-embracing term, ‘ military virtue’ all those qualities essential 
for war in the modern soldier. 

A word may be said here on the subject of adaptability; this 
is a quality that has always been essential in the soldier, but nowa- 
days the need for it requires to be emphasized, for the possible 
range of military operations for His Majesty’s soldiers has been 
considerably extended, and the soldier must be ready to do his’ 
duty in all climes and under all sorts of conditions. 


In concluding this part of the subject, I would like, in view of 
the loneliness of the soldier in action, to lay stress on the need for 
developing to a higher degree than heretofore the quality of 
courage, 

It is one thing to advance shoulder to shoulder with your 
comrades, and begin fighting when you have your enemy fairly in 
view; and quite another to advance across a bullet-swept zone 
against an invisible foe, with the men on either side of you so near 
that you can see them fall, and yet so far that you fail to derive 
any moral support from their proximity. “ Risquer sa vie & chaque 

pas pendant des heures entiéres n’est pas 
in Guandmatson, auoted un jeu pour le commun des hommes ; 
a de la Guerre, p. aussi, quelque soit: lad versaire qui lui fait 
: face, VThomme an combat n‘a qu'un ennemi,— 
ln peur, et c'est celui dont il parle le moins volontiers.” 
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If this be true, if fear be the soldier’s worst enemy, nay, his 
only enemy in battle, then the development of courage must be 
our first care. 

(6) Qualities necessitated by certain forms of war, the condi- 
tions of which are peculiar to India. 

In considering this part of our subject, we must ask ourselves 
where and against whom the soldier in India is likely to have to 
fight ; and this question may be answered briefly as follows :— 

(1) In Afghanistan, Baluchistan, or Persia against the Russians. 

(2) On the North-West Frontier either in, or on the borders of 
Afghanistan, against the Afghans or the fierce border tribesmen. 

(3) On the North-Eastern Frontier against savage but ill-armed 
Mongolian tribes. 

(4) In Northern Burma against the Chinese. 

(5) Within the Indian Empire to quell any insurrection or 
internal rising. 

(6) Beyond the seas, against enemies of the Empire, civilised 
or savage, according to place and circumstances. 

Here we have several possibilities of war under widely differ- 
ing conditions, but it is only with regard to nuinber (2) and to a leas 
extent to number (3), that it is necessary to add any new quality to 
the list already enumerated in (a). 

Against Russians or Chinese, or any one having the semblance 
of organization, and who attempt to make war in what may be 
sailed regular fashion, it will be sufficient if our soldiers are possessed 
of that military virtue I have attempted to describe. As regards 
number (6), war beyond the seas, there are possibilities of war under 
so many diverse conditions, that we must perforce rely on those 
qualities in our men, which we endeavour to develop for war under 
normal conditions, and particularly on their adaptability to new 
circumstances. 

As regards number (5) in any internal rising great or small, we 
shall derive our best chance of success from the personal loyalty 
both to their sovereign and their officers, with which we have been 
able to inspire the men, and from the general state of discipline 
throughout the army, for under no circumstances are discipline and 
loyalty more sorely tried. 

It isin our frequent frontier wars that we have to deal with: 
an enemy and serve under conditions, which call for certain special 
qualities in our soldiers. 

The Pathan and his methods, his tactics, his guile, his wonder- 
ful activity, his very appearance are peculiarly daunting to any one 
unaccustomed to them, while the country in which he operates is of 
the most forbidding and difficult description; to cope with him 
successfully we want something more in our soldiers than is required 
in those of the average European army. 

No mere adaptability, no ordinary initiative and self-reliance 
will answer our purpose, our men must have cunning equal to that 
of the Pathan himself, combined with the ability and resolution to 
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see and seize fleeting opportunities, for it is only thus that we can 
hope to get even with the hillmen of Tirah and similar countries, 

These remarks apply to some extent at least to Operations 
against the savage tribes on the North-Eastern Frontier, but the 
latter are ill-armed, and have never dis layed that genius for war 
peculiar to the North-West Frontier Hi ao 

(¢) Qualities essential for war in His Majesty's soldiers in 
India, with reference to the lack of homogeneity 
among them. 

No army in the world comprises so many heterogeneous elements 
as that of His Majesty in India, and this’ fact is, or at least may 
be, a serious disadvantage in war. 

First of all, there is the broad dividing line between European 
and Indian soldiers, and then amongst the latter, there is every 
kind of division of race, nationality, religion, class, caste, tribe, etc. ; 
in dealing with all theae divisions, we have to contend with 
deep-rooted prejudices, traditional enmities, class and caste feelings, 
and even facts must be reckoned with, for the disregard of them 
may be fraught with serious consequences, 

To be successful, it is certain that their work must be harmo- 
nious. If then His Majesty's soldiers in India are to work harmo- 
niously side by side in that most trying of all human activities—war, 
it is essential that we should develop in them a spirit of broad 
tolerance for the prejudices of others, combined with that ‘ true 


eldierly comradeship’ spoken of by Sir Edmund Barrow in his 
farewell message to the Southern Army. 


PART II. 


(a) We now turn to the consideration of how we may beast 
develop those qualities which we have enumerated as 
being essential in our soldiers for war. 

Clausewitz «t the end of the chapter on Military Virtue, from 
which we have already quoted at length, says :— 

“ This spirit can only be generated from two sources, and only 
by those two conjointly ; the first is a succession of campaigns and 
“great victories ; the other is an activity of the army carried sometimes 
to the highest pitch. Only by these, does the soldier learn to know 
his powers.” 


Fortunately for the world at large, if unfortunately for the 


efficiency of armies, campaigns are no longer very frequent, and great 
victories still less so, while under modern conditions itis impossible to 
imagine 20 years of incessant war, such ag Clausewitz had had 
experience of. War has become the test, rather than the school for 
armies, and we must, in time of peace, sumehow develop those 


qualities in our soldiers necessary to make them successful in war. 


Without doubt, Our numerous small wars do much to keep alive the 
true military spirit in His Majesty's soldiers in India, but neverthe- 
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less, it is mainly in cantonments, in camp, and on manceuvres that 
we must prepare our men for war on a large scale. 

Tt is by yet another quotation from Clausewitz, that I must intro- 
duce the first of my suggestions for the devolopment of those qualities 
we desire :—"“ The more a general is in the habit of demanding from 
his troops, the surer he will be that his demands will be answered. 
aM soldier is as proud of overcoming toil, as he is of surmounting 

anger.” 

Pee us then demand much from our men, resting assured that 
the more we ask the more we shall get. By this I do not mean to 
suggest that we should have long drill parades, or that we should 
work our men ten hours a day, all the year round ; no_ soldiers 
would stand it, with the possible exception of Japanese, but long 
days which the men remember, we must have, and in camp and on 
mancuvres, we should not shrink from, occasionally at all events, 
working all ranks to the utmost extent of their powers, for itis only 
80 that those powers will be materially increased. 

It is wonderful how the men remember four or five really hard 
days on manceuvres, and how thoroughly pleased they are with 
themselves over the performance. Ever after, when sorely tried, they 
may be heard to say, “ Oh this is nothing to what we did at 
in —,” and this is precisely the spirit we want, for it keeps 
up the older men, encourages young soldiers, and last but not least, 
is most encouraging to the officers. 

This applies to both British and Indian troops, it may quickly 
become a matter of personal experience to any officer, and moreover 
is supported by the evidence of military history ; such men as Stone- 
wall Jackson and Nicholson, not to mention names more famous still, 
have proved that those leaders get most out of their men, who 
spare them least. And let us not forget the nature of the service 
which such officers demanded and obtained from their men, for it is 
the essence of what we must strive for; it was not the helpless 
unwilling labour of slaves, but enthusiastic willing service born of 
mutual confidence and good-will, ennobling the men and highly 
creditable both to them and their leaders. 

We may note here too the personal devotion which such men 
as Jackson and Nicholson inspired, for it is a thing to be reckoned 
with, a force to conjure with, and all officers should strive to win the 
devotion of their men. 

It may be argued that devotion is a thing past striving for, 
that some officers get it and some do not, according as they are made, 
and that those who seek it least often obtain it most easily. There 
is much truth in this contention, and it must be admitted that the 
British soldier, the least emotional of his kind, is an unpromising 
subject for efforts of this sort; with the Indian soldier, however, it 
is entirely different, he is extremely susceptible to the display of 
any interest in his concerns and capable of the highest devotion to 
his officers, and few officers will fail, if they go the right way about it, 
(it is difficult for them to go wrong if their interests in their men is real 
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and not feigned), to win the devotion of their sepoys, and nothing 
can be more valuable in the day of battle. 

So much for hard work, and before going further it may be 
as well to state clearly what qualities we may hope to develop in 
our soldiers by demanding great exertions from them. Those quali- 
ties are—patient endurance (active rather than passive, eg., the 
endurance of a boxer who patiently endures severe punishment, but 
is merely waiting his chance to get even with his opponent, and is 
dangerous all the time ; not the helpless endurance of a beaten slave), 

erseverance,@ spirit of emulation, a useful kind of courage which 
schoolboys call ‘ stick-to ' confidence in themselves, born of kuowledge 
of their own powers, and if officers are sympathetic and spare 
themselves as little as they do their men, mutual confidence and 
esteem. Also on mancwuvres men may learn to bear privation of 
all sorts cheerfully, and it may be said that hard work generally 
is an excellent antidote to the somewhat luxurious life of the 
modern soldier in cantonments, 


It is in camps and on manceuvres too that we can besb develop 
in the men the necessary adaptability. Adaptability may be defined 
as the common sense application of principles to new situations, and 
our endeavours must therefore be to make the men first thoroughly 
understand tke principles contained in our mauuals, and then by con- 
stantly devising new problems to make them bring their latent 
common sense into play. 

This brings us naturally to the subject of initiative, and we 
may confidently begin by saying that we cannot begin our efforts to 
develop it too early. 

From the day the recruit joins, we must endeavour by every 
means in our power to make him believe that we expect from him 
intelligent co-operation and not slavish obedience ; only so can we hope 
to dispel the stolid indifference of the British soldier to all attempts 
to arouse his interest, and only so can we hope to avoid the hopeless 


‘hukm nahin,’ that most exasperating of all excuses for a man not 
behaving as he should. 


Various methods have been suggested for stimulating the 
interest and drawing the intelligence of soldiers, but nearly all resolve 
themselves into a series of questions by the officer which severely tax 
his inventive powers, and merely bore the young soldier, or at best 
excite in him a mild wonder. 

The best and only method, I think, is to treat the recruit from 
the beginning as a human being and as a prospective useful 
comrade; we must let him know that we expect to find him 
intelligent (here again the more we ask, the more we shall get), and 
if he does asilly thing, he must be shown and the others must 
be shown that it is silly, and why it is silly, and if there is some 
laughter and a little good natural chaff, 80 much the better, there 


is no harm done, and the delinquent will think in future and laugh 
in his turn at some one else later on. 
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There must of course be no hint of sarcasm in the way mistakes 
are pointed out, for never is the gap so wide between an officer and 
his men as when the former allows a sarcastic tongue to get the 
better of him. Nor must the stupid ones be allowed to afford too 
much amusement to the more intelligent. 

Equally, of course, there must be no weakness on the part 
of the officer in the punishment of crime; it goes without saying 
that weakness in this respect would have the most disastrous 
results, 

This method may be followed with soldiers of all classes, of all 
rank, and at all periods of their service, and I am very snre that it 
will be found successful, provided there is nothing artificial in the 
attitude either of the officer or of the men. 

There may be some who still distrust methods of this sort, as 
being derogatory to the position and dignity of officers and incompa- 
tible with true discipline, and one can only say that it need not and 
should not be so, and that some such method is practised, often 
unconsciously, by many of the best regimental officers and with the 
happiest results. 

It may be objected that this is all very well, but that no practi- 
cal method of developing initiative has yet been put forward ; my 
answer is that we must begin at the beginning, we must train aman 
to think, and the initiative will grow of itself. I have tried to 
enunciate a principle, there are many ways of applying it, eg., 
working the men in small patrols, games, ete. (much has been written 
on the subject), but the underlying principle should be to get at the 
man himself, to make him believe that he is something more than a 
mere pawn on a chess-board. 

Much can be done by encouraging education among the men, 
some people are afraid of it, but whether there are dangers or not, 
we have gone too far to go back, and any temporary disadvantages 
will be swallowed up in the ultimate gain. 

Couwrage.—Can we teach courage, can we make a coward brave ? 
The answer is—We must, for the men so brave by nature as to be 
able to stand the strain of a modern battle, are few and far between. 
The question then is—How ? 

irst, as in the case of initiative, let us begin early. We should, 
I think, take a lesson from the Japanese in this respect, and institute 
a definite system of moral training from the very first day of a man’s 
service. 

It should be impressed on a man at the very beginning that he 
has voluntarily entered the most honourable of all professions, that 
of service to his sovereign and country; that from the very nature of 
that service he will frequently be called upon to bear hardship and 
discomfort, and that he will probably some time or another have to 
endanger his life in the performance of his duty; that therein lies 
the glory of the profession of arms, and that therefore the soldier 
who fails in any duty through fear is of all creatures the most 
heartily to be despised. 
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I do not think regular lectures should be given on this subject, 
though a little moral instruction may well find place in lectures on 
other subjects, but the officer should seek and create favourable 
opportunities for touching on these things. Ifa regular lecture on 
such a subject is given, say, once a week, interest is liable to flag, 
and the results are likely to depend largely on the capacity of the 
officer for making his lecture interesting, and few of us possess this 
gift to any useful degree; moreover, as in the case of physical 
training, a little every day is far better than an hour once a week, 
and does much to enliven the long hours of recruit drill. 

In the case of Indian soldiers, much may be done by means of 
story-telling. The stories are best taken from military history, best 
of all from regimental history, but it is by no means necessary to 
keep to this restricted field, and should tell of deeds of heroism and 
devotion. 

I must confess, I should rather shrink from trying this method 
on British soldiers ; as I have said, they are prosaic and unemotional, 
and heroics do not appeal to them much, but I can imagine that 
there are moments when some apt tale of heroism would arouse 
great interest, and have proportionately good result. With Indian 
soldiers, there can be no donbt about their interest, and I think 
stories can be made a really valuable form of moral training. If 
the story be well told,so much the better: the Japanese, I believe, 
employ professional story-tellers for the purpose, but this is by no 
means necessary, for the men listen greedily. 

The present writer who has small reason to congratulate him- 
self on his powers in this direction, recently had experience of this 
fact while relating the stories of Captain Ramsay's famous charge 
with his horse battery at Fuentes d’Onoro and the charge of the Light 
Brigade in the Crimea. The stories were suggested by a picture, 
a very indifferent picture which I first took to represent the former 
event, and subsequently found it was intended to depict the 
latter; it served its purpose however, and got two stories out of me 
instead of one, 

I know an officer who is having translated for the benefit of - 
his men, the accounts of all the deeds that have won the Indian 
Order of Merit, and Iam sure it is an example which might be 
followed with advantage. 

Much may be done too by inducing a man to take a pride in 
himself and his profession, and in his personal appearance. A man 
should be made to feel that he is disgracing his corps and his pro- 
fession by going about in slovenly fashion, and shabbily dressed. 
I know an Indian offcer who, when he was Jemadar Adjutant of his 
regiment, used invariably to impress on recruits that wherever they 
went and whatever they did, in the lines or in the bazaars, they 
should never forget that they were soldiers ; moreover that there 
should never be any doubt in the mind of any one as to what they 
were, it being patent to all from their smart appearance and soldierly 
bearing, not only that they were soldiers, but that they could only 
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belong to one corps. I know that this advice had most excellent 
results, Further, every effort should be made to keep the men upzto 
the tenets of their religion, Should a Muhammadan drink ora Sikh 
touch tobacco, he should be reminded of his faith and made to feel 
ita disgrace. 

“ Always keep the men up to their ‘izzat’”, was the advice once 
given me by an officer of great experience, and I am sure the advice 
was wise. I may seem to have wandered far from my subject, but all 
these things enter into moral training and it is moral training that 
generates courage. 

So much for the subjective side of the question. As objective 
means to the development of courage in our men, I think we may, 
first of all, once again take a leaf from the Japanese book, and pay 
much more attention to bayonet fighting. 

The value of the bayonetas a means of encouraging men_to 
go forward at all costs has never, I think, been fully realized in our 
service. 

If we can succeed in giving our men such confidence in the 
bayonet, that they may feel in action that, if only they can get to 
close quarters with their enemy, all will be well, we shall have done 
touch to help them in their hour of need. 

Such confidence can only be acquired by constant practice 
and real teaching. A man may feel that his enemy sitting behind 
cover and using his rifle has him at a disadvantage, but if he has 
real confidence in his bayonet, he will also feel that, if only he can 
get within bayonet range, the advantage will pass over to him; and 
sharpened by revengeful rage there can be no more effective spur 
to forward movement, and no greater stimulant to the grand offen- 
sive spirit, 

Secondly, games and sports of all sorts will help us materially 
in this respect. They at least teach a man to make light of lesser 
but stinging hurt, not to work for himself alone, and that he can 
accomplish little in manly pursuits, without endangering his skin to 
some extent, 

(b) We must now turn to the question of how we may best 
develop those qualities in our men, which are essential 
if they are to meet the wily Pathan on anything like 
equal terms. 

It must be admitted at once that without the necessary 
conditions, of terrain at least, the task is far from easy, but a good 
deal can be done by practising over the best ground available, and 
systematically teaching the men both the nature of the Pathan and 
his methods. We can point out to them his strength and weakness, 
his good and bad points, the ways in which he has been outwitted 
in the past, and by examples, the folly of neglecting the lessons of 
past experience. Perhaps the best way of teaching Indian soldiers 
this kind of warfare, and certainly the way they like best, is to train 
them asa savage enemy of the hills for at least a couple of month. 
This has frequently been done in large stations, with only moderate 
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facilities for the purpose, for the benefit of the whole garrison, but 
I certainly think that those who learn most are the savage enemy, 
and no better method of training the men to use their wits, and 
give them an eye for country could possibly be devised. 
(c) How are we to generate a spirit of true soldierly com- 
radeship throughout the army in India ? 

I have mentioned this comradeship as an essential quality and 
I think few will deny that it is so, but itis very difficult to say 
how we are to set to work to develop it. It isa subject that is, asa 
tule, left severely alone, and it isa deplorable fact that the ten- 
dency amongst officers generally, is rather to accentuate rivalries 
and encourage feelings of, I had almost said, enmity, between their 
own men and those of other corps, in some false spirit of esprit de 
corps. It is not of course done consciously, but cases where officers 
have backed up their own men, when obviously in the wrong, in 
some difference with the men of another corps, are probably within 
the experience of most of us. I have also heard officers speak slight- 
ingly of other classes of His Majesty's soldiers in the hearing of 
their men, and this kind of thing cannot be too strongly deprecated ; 
the results are far reaching and may have most evil consequences. 

That officers should be partial to their own men is both natural 
and right, and it is extremely easy to fall into error in cases of the 
sort mentioned, but feelings of this kind carried to extremes are 
wholly wrong, and if we can get the better of them, we shall have 
gone far towards making the ideal, of comradeship possible, but 
I am unable to suggest any positive means for developing this 

uality. 

: So far asthe differences between British and Indian soldiers 
are concerned, I think something could be done by officers of British 
corps by explaining to their men the prejudice and idiosyncrasies 
of Indian troops as opportunity offers; Indian soldiers are not very 
likely to do anything to arouse the animosity of their British 
comrades if left alone, but the European soldier is very liable, all 
unconsciously, to tread heavily on some very tender corn. 

The differences between the various classes of Indian troo 
are much more difficult to deal with, they are far more under the 
surface, and any one who has tried will know how difficult it is to get 
to the root of a grievance and on what dangerous ground he treads 
in his investigations, and I am inclined to say that the best we can 
do is to encourage friendly intercourse and sternly repress any signs 
of strife. 

Games and competitions of all sorts are much fancied by some 
officers as a means towards effecting the end we have in view, but 
I fear that in this respect, at any rate, they are a failure; the reason 
is that it is very dittcult to get soldiers, British as well as Native, 
to play games in true sportsmanlike fashion. With Indian treops, 
their opponents are the ‘dushman’ in the fullest sense of the word, 
and differences on a hockey field may go a very long way indeed. 
T think that, in this respect, the best that can be said is that 
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inter-corps games and competitions, properly supervised, do no harm, 
though of course they have an excellent effect in many other ways. 

Tao not think we need be pessimistic on this subject ; taking 
everything into consideration, the feeling under this head, through- 
out the army in India, is remarkably good, but there are elements 
of danger, and it is not well to ignore them. 

In concluding this essay I would like to enter a plea for more 
soul in our training generally, somewhere, I have seen our system 
described as soulless, and the criticism needs little justification. We 
are @ practical race and we base our training on what appears to be 
sound lines, because the results are material and visible. Could we 
put more soul into our system, I believe the effect everywhere would 
be good, and on Indian troops little short of magical. 

I have said little of patriotism, esprit de corps, and other 
similar qualities, appeals to which are largely recommended for the 
development of moral in soldiers, but any officer attempting to train 
his men on the lines I have tried to indicate will certainly have 
much to say about them. I have also practically omitted all 
mention of discipline as a factor in moral education, it is of course 
invaluable, but its effect is too well known and has been too widely 
discussed to need repetition. 

The soldier we want to produce is a well drilled, well disciplined, 
well conducted man, who can think and act for himself, and whose 
pice in himself and his profession will never let him shirk his duty, 

owever distasteful and however dangerous; and we shall only 
produce him by making our appeal tothe man himself, to the 
Unseen as much as to the seen. 


NIGHT OPERATIONS OF THE JAPANESE IN 1904. 


By CoLonEL Batck. 


(A translation of a series of articles i tae in the 
Militar-Wochenblatt, July 1909.) 


Communicated by the Imperial General Staff. 


The Japanese Army began the war of 1904 with insufficient 
training for night operations, and with an outspoken aversion to 
fighting in the dark. The force of circumstances, however, was 
stronger than preconceived prejudice.* 

According to a Japanese compilation, issued to the army and 
containing information concerning the Russians, the latter were 
believed to be addicted to night operations followed by an attack 
delivered at dawn. Soon after General Kuropatkin assumed the 
command, he issued certain tactical instructions in which, though 
the night attack on Kars was referred to, not a word was said as to 
the advisability of night attacks in the field. Some months later, 
at the end of August, he issued further instructions (with a view 
to communicating the tactical lessons of the campaign to the whole 
of the Russian forces) in which he remarked, “ The Japanese appear 
to avoid night fighting, notwithstanding General Oku’s night attack 
at Ta-shih-ch’iao, and the attack on dismounted cossacks at dawn 
by two Japanese battalions during the fighting at Hai-chou.” 
Here he quite rightly recognised a modification in the tactical 
views of the Japanese ; and then went on himself to inculcate night 
operations. 

The battle of Ta-shih-ch’iao, on the 24th July 1904, first 
demonstrated the ballistic superiority of the Russian guns fighting 
in covered positions ; a superiority which became still more palpable 
as time went on, and the number of Russian guns in the field 
increased. It was owing to the indecisive result of the first day’s 
fighting that the commander of the 5th Japanese Division decided 
to deliver a night attack ; but as his advance was deferred until the 
early hours of the morning, the Russian position was found already 
evacuated. 

The Ist Japanese Army utilised the pause in the operations 
around Feng-huang-cheng, and again on the Lan Ho in July, to 
study the characteristics of the mountainous country through which 


* Such is the only possible explanation of the time wasted by the Japanese 
before the Nan Shan position, hetween the 20th—26th May 1904. Their first attempt 
to take Chin Chow with 4 battalions during the pight of the 25th-26th May was 
scarcely encouraging, and led ultimately to a costly frontal attack on the Russian 
Position. 
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they would have to advance on Liao-yang; and apparently the 
opportunity was also taken for training the troops in night 
operations. 

The advance on Yu-shu-Ling and Ta-wan (31st July) was 
made by night, the attack being delivered at dawn. During the 
fighting around Liao-yang, not only the advance and deployment, 
but the whole attack used to be carried out under cover of darkness. 
The hoped for reduction in the number of casualties showed a 


falling off in the later engagements as the Russians also became 
accustomed to night fighting. 


L 


During the second half of August, Kuropatkin had pushed out 
strong forces to the south and south-east of Liao-yang. The 3rd 
Siberian Army Corps was on the right, and the 10th Army Corps 
on the left (total 96,000 men and 298 guns), on a frontage of some 
20 miles ; the left of the line resting on the Tai-tzu Ho. In rear 
of these two Army Corps, but separated from them by the swollen 
Tang Ho, was the 17th Army Corps. 

The 9th Infantry Division* was on the line extending from 
“height 3800” + to the road over the An-ping-Ling Pass To 
the right of the height mentioned, in touch with the 17th Corps, 
there were ten battalions (of the 33rd, 34th and 35th Regiments); 
while to the left of it, in touch with General Orbeliani, there were 
five battalions. Details of the occupation of the Russian position 
are not known, but strong reserves were presumably in the secondary 
(supporting) position. 

The Japanese Ist Army, which was numerically inferior to the 
Russian force just referred to, had halted during the latter half of 
August, on the Lan Ho, some six miles away from the Russian line. 
Their information concerning the enemy was very accurate : orders 
found on a dead officer of the Russian General Staff had disclosed 
the anxiety felt at the Russian Head-quarters, as to their right 
flank, and the danger of their being compelled to evacuate Liao- 
yang by a turning movement in that direction. As early as the 
22nd August, General Kuroki issued his orders for an attack to be 
carried out on the 26th, so that there was ample time fora thorough 
study of the ground. During the night of 25th-26th, there was 
foil moon. 

The Russian advanced position lay on a wild rugged ridge, 
some 985 feet above the level of the valley below. The difficulties 
of ground were greatest in front of the Russian 17th Corps; General 
Kuroki, therefore, decided to establish his Guards Division there, on 
the 25th August, and thus threaten the Russian right flank; while 


* Belonging to the X Army Corps, and consisting of the 38rd, 84th, 35th end 
86th Infantry Regiments. 


t ie, Sqjens= 640metres= 2,100 ft. 
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his 2nd Division was to attack, ‘ before dawn,” the section lying 
between the Kung-chang-Ling—Tzu-kou road and “ height 2,100.” 
On his right, the 12th Division was to advance at daybreak. As 
the Guards Division had the hardest task before it, an artillery 
brigade and two squadrons of the 2nd Division were attached to 
it: the latter division being reinforced by a mountain battery of 
the 12th Division. (See sketch map I.) 

It was a drawback that all three divisions should have to fight 
in widely separated areas, but the best had to be made of the 
situation. The time available before the attack was to commence 
was utilised for reconnaissance of the ground and approaches. Every 
night, small parties pushed forward | to the Russian outpost line 
(which was holding the pass about a mile and a half in front of the 
position) in order to disturb the outposts. ‘This procedure had the 
advantage of making the men acquainted with the ground, while 
the Russian outposts began to pay less and less attention to these 
small operations. 

On the 25th, the Guards Division advanced and established 
itself within striking distance of the section of the Russian position 
allotted to it. The attention of the Russians was thus especially 
directed in that direction. 

The following account deals only with the 2nd Division, 
detailed to break through the Russian position. Until the afternoon 
of the 25th August, the 2nd Division remained under cover of the 
outposts, which were some 24—3 miles away from the Russian 
outpost line, in the valley of the Lan Ho. 

According to the divisional orders, the dispositions of the troops 
at 4 P.M. on the 25th was as follows :— 

On the left—at Wu-chia-ling : 

8rd Infantry Brigade (Major-General Matsunaga) : 
4th and 29th Infantry Regiments. 
1 Troop Cavalry. 
5th Mountain Battery. 
1 Field Company Engineers. 
4a Bearer Company. 

On the right—at Hsi-huang-ni-kou: 

15th Infantry Brigade (Major-General Okasaki) : 
16th Infantry Regiment. 
2nd Battalion 30th Infantry Regiment. 
1 Troop Cavalry. 
1st Battalion * of 2nd Artillery Regiment. 
2nd and 8rd Field Companies Engineers. 
$a Bearer Company. 

After sunset, the right column was to advance to Ho-chia- 
pu-tzu, and the left column to Weng-chia-pu-tzu. From those 
places, both columns were to advance in such a way as to be 
ready to attack between 3 and 4 a.M.; the right column being 


The Japanese battalion of field artillery corresponds to our brigade. 
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directed upon the heights S.-E. of Tzu-kou Pass; and the left column 
upon the heights N. of Hsia-hsi-kou. The attack was to be begun 
at 4-30 aM. The outposts, as soon as the columns had passed 
through them, were to concentrate and form a reserve at Wu-chia- 
ling, where the artillery, engineers, and bearer company of the left 
column were to remain in the first instance. Divisional Head- 
quarters were also to be at Wu-chia-ling, in telephonic communi- 
cation with both of the brigades. The men were in light marching 
order, some of the battalions wearing rolled great-coats in addition. 
A white band was worn on the left forearm, as a distinguishing 
mark. 

The right column, moving on Ho-chia-pu-tzu, first pushed 
forward the 6th Company 30th Regiment on the right, on the 
northern slope of the valley, and halfan hour later the 5th Company, 
on the southern side of the valley with orders to drive in the 
Russian outposts. The 5th Company only met with a feeble 
resistance, which was overcome. Half an hour later, the 5th and 
6th Companies of the 6th Regiment drove back a Russian company 
on outpost duty at Ho-chia-pu-tzu without firing a shot. The 6th 
Company of the 30th Regiment seems to have been delayed by the 
impossible state of the ground, and to have reached its position only 
about the same time as the two companies of the 16th Regiment 
just mentioned. So far the operations had been very similar to those 
of the preceding nights. Fiat an hour later (11-30 P.M.) the 
remainder of the infantry of the column followed, reaching the 
heights south-east of Ho-chia-pu-tzu at 12-30 a.m. 

The left column (for some unknown reason) had sent off the 
5th Company of the 29th Regiment to the south-west, in order to 
keep touch with the Guards Division, some 12 miles away. The 
remainder of the 2nd Battalion 29th Regiment was ordered to 
advance (with companies opened out) and drive in a Russian outpost 
on height 260. By midnight, after a brief fight, that height was 
occupied, and the brigade (marching with the 4th Regiment on the 
right and the 29th Regiment on the left) reached Weng-chia-pu-tzu 
at 1 A.M. 

Both brigades were thus only about 2 miles from the Russian 
lines, whereas they were, themselves, 3 miles apart. 

As soon as the left column had reported its arrival at Wang- 
chia-pu-tzu by telephone, the divisional reserve marched off in 
that direction. 

The plan of the attack was to advance without firing a shot; 
only two companies on the right (7th and 8th of the 16th Regiment), 
moving along the road leading up to the pass, were to open fire 
in order to attract the enemy's attention to that flank; while the 
left column advanced from Hsia-hsi-kou against the centre of the 
position, on the heights some 1,600 yards north of that place. The 
artillery was on the right, and the mountain battery was brought up 
into position to the west of height 260. . The heights to be stormed 
were about 660 feet above the level of the valley, and the Japanese 
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therefore had the advantage, as they climbed the slopes, of being 
invisible to the enemy. : 

By 3 a.m. the brigade on the left, moving in three columns * 
round the western ead of height 260, had reached the point from 
which the attack was to be commenced. It was still connected by 
telephone with the divisional head-quarters. Soon after this, the 
two companies detailed to make a demonstration came into action 
on the extreme right, and the Russians replied by opening fire all 
‘along the line. As there could no longer be any question of a 
surprise, the divisional commander ordered, by telephone, an 
immediate attack. The brigade on the left, owing to its position, 
would be the first to reach the enemy’s line. 

From where the brigade stood, two ravines ran up to the 
Russian position. The 1st and 3rd Battalions of the 4th Regiment + 
were on the right, each with 3 companies in front line and one com- 
pany in rear of the centre. On the left, the 29th Regiment advanced 
with 9 companies in front and 2 companies in second line. The 
companies were in column of fours (or column of sections) at deploy- 
ing distance, with only a few skirmishers out in front. The difficul- 
ties of this movement across country, combined with climbimg a steep 
height covered with loose stones, must be fully recognised, and it was 
only natural that the direction should be lost. The right wing of 
the 29th Regiment (which had the fewest difficulties to contend with) 
was the first to come in contact with the enemy. It was not seen 
until it was within 15—20 yarde of the position, which it promptly 
stormed. The left wing of the regiment came up later, was received 
with the fire of the defenders at longer range, and had to content 
itself with taking up a position close to the enemy’s line. ; 

The 4th Regiment was also subjected to fire at considerable 
range and met with obstinate, resistance; the brigade reserve, 
however, was promptly brought up, and the regiment successfully 
forced its way into the position. i nef 

The advantage of the demonstration on the right was 
unmistakable, as the Russians had moved their main body towards 
their left, to the road over the pass. Several hours passed before 
the Russian reserves could come into action again at the actual point 
attacked. The effect of that demonstration, too, must naturally 
have facilitated the advance of the 15th Brigade, astride of the road’. 
leading up to the pass, The Ist and 3rd Battalions of the 16th Regi-.. 
ment advanced to the north of the bridge, with 8 companies in the - 
front line, with two companies (5th and 6th) of the 2nd Battalion in~ 
second line, in rear of the left wing. To the south of the ridge: 
marched the 2nd Battalion 30th Regiment as brigade reserve. . The. 
assault was successfully carried out without firing a shot, and the 2nd 
Battalion 30th Regiment got into touch with the 3rd Brigade. 


* Viz:— ‘ 
Right: 7 companies of 4th Regiment. 
Centre : 6 companies of 4th and 29th Regiments. 
Left: 7 companies of 29th Regiment, 
~ f The 2nd Battalion remained as brigade reaerve, at Sha-shi Ko. 
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The ensuing movements hardly come under the head of “night 
operations.” The Russian position was seized at daybreak, with 
small loss—though the reserves were not strong enough to be able 
to convert the result into a really serious defeat for the Russians. 
Including the casualties of the 26th August, the 15th Brigade lost 
about 200 men and the 3rd brigade lost 29 officers and 492 men. 

Meanwhile the 12th Division had also started, and captured 
the advanced position of the Russians under cover of darkness, but 
was unable to push its attack any further. The three Russian 
army corps, of which only pee had been actually engaged, failed to 
take the opportunity of achieving a success, and during the night 
of the 26th and 27th, fell back across the Tang Ho. 

This advance of the Japanese 2nd Division, along goat tracks 
and across country, may be taken as a model. The careful 
reconnaissance and timely occupation of the ground which had to be 
traversed (thus eliminating all chance of surprise), the ample time 
allowed for all movements, and the use of the telephone, are all 
worthy of special attention. But owing to the fact that the Russian 
outposts were driven in only a few hours before the attack, the 
advantages of a surprise were lost. As there was ample time 
available, it would have been better if the Russian outposts had 
been driven in during the previous night. The plan of attack 
was based upon the assumption that the enemy would move his 
reserves in the direction of the first alarm only. The two companies 
of the 16th Regiment on the extreme right were the first to open 
fire ; when that had produced the desired result, the 3rd Brigade 
advanced on the left; and finally the right wing delivered its 
attack, 


I. 


The Russians had failed to utilise the opportunity of attacking 
three Japanese divisions, with their three army corps in the 
neighbourhood of An-ping. Their retirement across the Tang Ho 
was but the first step towards falling back to the Liao-yang posi- 
tions, 

On the 30th August the Japanese advanced with their 2nd 
Army astride of the railway, their 4th Army on its right, and the Ist 
Army on the extreme right flank. The fighting now assumed the 
character of position warfare, which invites night operations toa 
very special degree. The attacker knows the ground and the enemy's 
dispositions; the difficulty of bringing up the troops is reduced, and 
the attack under cover of darkness is mostly a continuation and 
completion of the previous day’s engagement. The meagre effect of 
fire upon men lying down, more than once led to mistakes as to the 
amount of success achieved, and to premature assaults which suffered 
heavily from fire as soon as the men rose. Naturally the troops 
soon began to avoid such premature assaults, and preferred to wait 
for darkness before they went forward. Such attacks on a small scale 
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were dueto the initiative of the leaders on the spot. The difficulty 
is to ensure unity of action in the case of large masses, especially 
where there are no fresh troops available. This was apparently 
the reason for the failure of the attacks of the 5th Brigade and 6th 
Division, during the night of the 30th-31st August 1904.* 

Other considerations which led to the development of night 
attacks were: the difficulty of dealing (by day) with the obstacles so 
freely used by the Russians, the comparatively small number of the 
Russian machine guns, and the total absence of scarch-lights in the 
field. The presence of the latter at Port Arthur had a very marked 
effect in limiting the use made of night attacks there. 

During the night of the 30th-31lst August, the right wing of 
the 1st Japanese Army (¢e., the 12th Division and the 15th 
Infantry Brigade of the 2nd Division} crossed the Tai-tzu Ho and 
advanced onthe section of the Russian position held by the 35th 
Infantry Division, viz., the height S.-W. of Hsi-kuan-tun, the 
eastern edge of the village, and the Manju Yama ridge.t 

The latter was occupied by the (Russian) 157th Infantry 
Regiment, with four batterics in a covered position sufficiently 
retired behind the ridge for the flashes to be invisible except when 
it was dark. The right of the 137th Regiment was in touch with 
the 10th Infantry Regiment holding the village Hsi-kuan-tun, and 
its left with eleven companies of the 140th Regiment occupying a 
small height. (See sketch nap II.) 

On the Japanese right their 15th Infantry Brigade supported 
by nine batteries (which, however, could make no impression upon 
the well concealed Russian guns) had worked its way, secured by the 
23rd Infantry Brigade, to within about, 650 yards of the enemy’s line, 
when twilight fell. The whole ground was covered with millet 
some ten feet high, so that it was uncommonly difficult to find the 
way or see one’s whereabouts About 7 P.M. the Japanese artillery 
began to shell the Manju Yama height, and after this bombardinent 
had continued for an hour, the infantry once more advanced, about 
8 P.M. 

Apparently, the 380th Regiment was on the right, with its 
three battalions abreast, followed by the Ist Battalion of the 4th 
Regiment (which had been brought up); on the left were two 
battalions of the 16th Regiment, followed by the 3rd Battalion in 
rear of the right wing. Each battalion had one company extended 
in front line, while the three other companies moved abreast in 
column of route. The direction was maintained by compass. The 
difficulties of the ground were very great, especially cn the left, 
where the 16th Regiment was, and where the Brigade Commander 


* Vide Kriegxchichtliche elschriften, Heft 43-44. 

The attack delivered by th » Brigade was contrary to all accepted views as to 
night fighting Out of 6 battalions only 4 companies were actually engaged. 

In the attack of the 6th Division’ the unexpected explosion of a’ Russian mine 
caused a panic 3 while on the other flank, Japanese cheers brought the Russiau r2serves 
bo the point selected for assault, 

t Vide Kriegsohutlichs Binac/sohriften, 43-45, p. 6), sketoh map 6- 
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took up his position. There could be no question of a surprise, as 
the Russians maintained a constant fire, at random, into the darkness. 
Genera] Okasaki therefore issued orders for a halt to be made until 
the moon should rise over the Manju Yama ridge. Apparently, 
a gap had opened between the two regiments, into which the 
general now sent the Ist Battalion 4th Regiment, 

On the Russian side, the officer commanding the 137th 
Regiment proceeded to the head-quarters of the 35th Infantry 
Division (in Hsi-kuan-tun) to report on the situation : twenty officers 
out of 46 were already hors de combat. 

At 10 pM. the moon rose, and the Japanese 30th Regiment 
at once advanced. The fire of the Russians was quite ineffective and 
the Japanese succeeded in storming the northern portion of the 
enemy’s position. On the left, the 16th Regiment had lost its 
proper direction, had seized Hsi-kuan-tun with its left wing, and 
(without knowing anything about the success of the neighbouring 
regiment next to it) occupied the southern portion of the heights. 
The 1st Battalion 4th Regiment was also there. 

The Russian reserves (5 companies of the 140th Infantry 
Regiment) had marched in the direction of the cheering heard from 
the 30th (Japanese) Regiment; but they were too, late and their 
counter-attacks were repulsed. The Russian and Japanese lines 
were some 150 to 2U0 yards apart, both keeping up a heavy fire, 
until the Japanese commander sounded the “cease fire,” seeing 
that the only result was to betray the exact position of the troops 
to the enemy. General Okasaki ordered the position to be strength- 
ened, in anticipation of a Russian counter-attack. Patrols 
ascertained that the farm buildings in front were occupied, but that 
opposite the left flank, the Russian infantry had evacuated the 
heights west of Hsi-kuan-tun. These heights were at once occupied 
by three companies of the lst Battalion 4th Regiment. By dawn, 
notwithstanding the stony ground, deep shelter trenches had been 
constructed all along the line. General Giasseki issued the following 
orders: “ Battalions will establish suitable observation posts ; the 
troops will make as much cover as possible against the hostile artillery 
fire which is certainly to be expected, and will rest,and sleep. Hostile 
infantry will certainly attack us; as soon as they come to close 
quarters their artillery will have to cease fire ; the trenches will then 
be occupied for the delivery of heavy fire, after which we will 
deliver a counter-attack. That will mean victory.” 

It was not long before the Russian artillery opened fire upon 
the ridge: at first with 72 guns, reinforced in the afternoon by 
another 48 guns. But as the Japanese infantry had obtained good 
cover in the trenches the losses were very small. A Russian 
attack, delivered in insufficient strength and with inadequate 
mutual co-operation, was easily repulsed. A night attack by the 
Russians night have been very effective, as by that time the General 
Officer Commanding X Army Corps bad 83 battalions at his 
disposal. The Manju Yama ridge, however, was only attacked 
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by parts of the available Russian force, and even so little cohesion or 
unity of purpose was displayed; while 9 battalions of the X Army 
Corps remained behind in a secondary position. The only result 
achieved was the recapture of Hsi-kuan-tun. The repulse of this 
Russian attack is of little or no interest, apart from the use made of 
hand grenades by the Russians. Some battalions went into action 
singing, and with the band playing. By 2 a.m. four attacks by the 
Russians had been repulsed, but as they appeared to be forming at 
the foot of the heights for a renewed general attack, the Japanese 
30th Regiment delivered a successful counter-attack against their 
left flank, whereupon they fell back. Meanwhile the 29th Regiment 
had come up. 

The Japanese brigade had marched and fought, day and night, 
for three days. Considering the kind of fighting the casualties were 
not heavy. Between the afternoon of the 3lst August and 11 4.M. 
on the 2nd September the brigade had Jost 1,048 men. 


III. 


After the battle of Liao-yang, there was a pause in the 
operations. The Japanese halted some 12 miles beyond Liao-yang, 
while the Russians fell back on Mukden. At the beginning of 
October, the Russian force advanced as follows: the ‘“ Western 
force” (composed of the 17th, 6th, and 3? of the 10th Army Corps) 
under General Bilderling, astride of the main Mukden—Liao-yang 
road ; the “ Central force ” (composed of the remaining quarter of the 
10th Corps, and the 4th Siberian Corps) under Lieutenant-General 
Zarubaer ; and, on the left flank, the “ Eastern force” (consisting of 
the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Siberian Corps) under General Stackelberg. 
The latter was intended to turn the Japanese right. 

The Japanese had their Ist, 4th and 2nd Armies facing the 

enemy. 
By the 10th October, their 2nd Army (5th Infantry Division) 
had succeeded in driving the 3} Russian divisions of the “ Eastern 
force” (which had reached the Shih-li Ho) back across the Sha Ho. 
On the 10th October, the “Central” Russian force was compelled 
to fall back from the Shih-li Ho, while the “Eastern” force was 
engaged (not without success) with the 1st Japanese Army, in the 
mountains. The effect of the repulse of the Russian centre soon 
made itself felt in the neighbouring “ Eastern” force. . 

During the night of the 10th-11th October, the Japanese® 
attacked the Russian advanced troops (partly under cover of 
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darkness) and drove them back to the advanced guard positions, 
some 2 miles in advance of the main Russian line. Fighting had 
continued the whole of the previons day, without any decisive 
result. Premature attempts to assault, on the part of the Japanese, 
had been repulsed by the Russian fire. After a short pause, the 
engagement was renewed all along the line under cover of dark- 
ness. With the Guards, the 8rd Guards Regiment repeatedly 
attacked Watanabe Hill, but it was not until 5-30 a.m. that the 
height was finally seized. The 2nd Division attacked San-eheng- 
tzu-Shan at 7 P.M., occupied it at 1 A.M. and then pushed 
further forward under cover of darkness. The 15th Infantry 
Brigade surprised a Russian force (under General Mau) at 3-30 a.M., 
and drove it back northwards. Further towards the left, there 
was the great night attack of the 10th Infantry Division sup- 
ported by two Reserve Brigades, which will be referred to in detail 
further on. 

On the 12th October, the Russian 10th Army Corps fell back 
to its main position, while the 17th Army Corps was still fighting 
to retain its hold on its advanced guard position. On that day, the 
offensive movement of the Russians came to a standstill ; thencefor- 
ward they fought merely with a view to extricating their scat- 
tered forces, and securing their retreat. The fighting died away 
in the early hours of the morning; human nature could do no 
more. 

On the 14th October, at 3,5 and 5-30 a.M., the 3rd_ Japanese 
Division attacked the centre of the 10th Russian Army Corps, and 
finally succeeded in breaking through and capturing some Russian 
guns (of the 9th Artillery Brigade), about half a mile in rear of 
the front. 

The 15th was utilised by the Japanese in reforming their units, 
and strengthening their hold on the ground which had been won. 
Their power of otfensive action was almost exhausted when (on the 
evening of the 15th) Kuropatkin ordered an attack, without, bow- 
ever, giving definite orders as to its commencement. 

But news of the capture by the Japanese of the heights which 
afterwards came to be known by the names of Putilov and Novgorod 
Hills, checked the wish of the Russian leaders to attack. On the 
16th feeble attempts were made to retake the heights, and it was 
not till the following night (16th-17th) that both hills were re-occu- 
pied after a hot hand-to-hand struggle. But all idea of a Russian 
offensive movement had been forgotten by this time, and the 
Russians contented themselves with repulsing a Japanese attack 
(made by the Guards Reserve Brigade) on the two heights during 
the night of the 17th-18th. 

The fighting came to an end owing to the exhaustion of both 
sides. ‘he Russians still held their first position and proceeded to 
fortify it. The Japanese withdrew their advanced troops out of 
range of the Russian artillery, and also strengthened their position 
with the spade. 
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The Japanese attack wpon Sun-kuai-shih-Shan.—On the 11th 
October, the Russian 15th Infantry Brigade had occupied “Temple 
Hill” (Tera Yama), and General Oyama received the impression 
that there wasa gap in the Russian position in front of his own 
10th Infantry Division, and that there were only some weak detach- 
ments between the left tlank of the Russian 10th Army Corps and 
the centre of their position. He therefore decided to break through 
their line at that point with his 10th Division and two brigades 
from his reserve, while the Ist and 2nd Armies were to support the 
attack. 

General Kuropatkin had observed the fighting on the “Temple 
Hill,” and as General Mau’s detachment fell back from that point in 
a northerly direction, thereby leaving a gap some five miles wide, 
he ordered the 1st Brigade 37th * Division (which was close to 
where he stood, at Tung-shan-pu) to occupy the “ two-peaked hill ” 
(ie., the village of San-kuai-shih) and Nan Shan to the east of it. 
The 2nd Brigade (37th Division) moved to Tung-shan-pu, while 
the remainder of the Ist Army Corps ¢ advanced to Tuan-shan-ssu. 
To the right, between the Ist Army Corps and the 10th Army 
Corps, there was still a gap of 24 miles, which was inadequately 
closed by the occupation of a Chinese camp (by two battalions of 
the 34th Infantry Regiment) on the Shih-li Ho. During the night 
two more battalions of the same regiment were moved (by the 10th 
Army Corps) to Ta-kow. 

The Ist Brigade occupied San-kuai-shih Shan, the village, and 
a knoll to the eastward with the 145th Regiment on a frontage of 
1,300 yards, while the 146th Regiment occupied Nan Shan and 
connected with General Mau's force on the left. The remainder 
of the 37th Division was some 2} miles away. Apparently, each 
regiment had a battery attached to it. 

On the left of the 145th Regiment (vide Sketch Map III) the 
13th and 14th companies had fired upon hostile infantry, during the’ 
course of the afternoon, but with this exception the regiment only 
suffered from artillery fire. As darkness came on, shelter trenches 
were constructed. There was no connection maintained with neigh- 
bouring units, and it was only in the course of the night that it was 
ascertained that General Mau’s force and the 146th Regiment had 
fallen back, for some unknown reason, in a northerly direction. In 
Ta-pu, also, only a picket (sent there from the Chinese camp) was 
left. The 147th Regiment alone (with its main body at Tsan-kian- 
tun) was behind the regiment thus entirely isolated. It was known 
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that strong columns of hostile infantry had moved into the Shib-li 
Ho valley from the west ; but the reconnaissance in the direction of 
the enemy was very inadequate. The Russian regiment had ten 
companies in front line, with only weak outposts in front of the line 
of defence. The San-kuai-shih Shan height rose nearly 100 feet 
above the level plain, with two steep kopjes; on the saddle between 
them there was a Chinese temple. The village lying to the east of 
this height consisted of six or seven homesteads surrounded by a 
mud wall about the height of a man. 

During the afternoon, the artillery of the Japanese 10th Divi- 
sion shelled the height. As soon as the orders for the attack 
were received from Army head-quarters, the Divisional Commander 
assembled officers commanding units on the height to the south-west 
of Ta-pu, and pointed out to them the difficulties of a night attack 
on such a large scale, especially with but little moonlight.® The 
attacking force was to advance with six battalions in single rank, 
in front line, in such a way that the right flank was to be directed 
onthe Nan Shan height, while the left fank was to advance on 
San-kuai-shih Shan. Nothing was known as to the enemy’s strength 
or dispositions. The battalions in front line were to select, in the 
course of the afternoon, any available objects (such as trees, Chinese 
sepulchres, etc.,) for maintaining their direction. Patrols were also 
to be sent out to the front to lay down stones, branches, etc., to mark 
the direction. 

There were 23 battalions available, and of these six were to be 
in the front line, eight in the second, and nine in the third. The 
Brigade Commanders were to exercise command over both first and 
second lines (i.¢., the force was organised by wings). The third 
line, in the vicinity of ‘la-pu, was to form the divisional reserve. 

The first line was to advance in single rank, without intervals 
between files. The battalions in second line were to move in line 
of company columns,t some 40—50 yards in rear ; and those of the 
third line were to follow in columns of half battalions, t at a distance 
of 100—150 yards. Patrols were to be pushed out 50 yards in advance 
of the first line ; while single men (with white flags) preceded 
the Hanks of battalions in second line, with a view to maintaining 
connection. 

In the evening, the men of the division doffed the khaki cloak 
worn on cold days over their dark cloth uniform, and put on their 
dark cloaks. White bands were worn on the left forearm, for pur- 
poses of identification. At11l p.m. a hot meal was issued, after 
which the battalions of the first line proceeded to take up their 
allotted positions. 

The signal for the advance to begin was given at 1 A.M. by 
lighting a bonfire at Divisional head-quarters on the height near 
Ta-pu. The first line advanced, the patrols in front going forward 
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from one to another of the points arranged for maintaining direc- 
tion, They were told to lie down as soon as they fell in with the 
enemy, and to send back a report ; but under no circumstances were 
they to open fire. 

The attack was to be carried through with the bayonet; the 
first line was only to fire if absolutely compelled todo so. Repeated 
short halts were made in order to restore order. 

By 3 a.M., the left Hank had arrived within about 300 yards of 
the enemy’s position. A few advanced posts were driven in, and 
the Russians soon afterwards opened a heavy fire ; but as is nearly 
always the case in night fighting, their shots were too high and fell 
in large numbers to the west of Ta-pu, where the Army and Divi- 
sional head-quarters were. Part of the Japanese line continued to 
advance, notwithstanding the Russian fire, while part of the men 
threw themselves down on the ground and crept onwards. Appa- 
rently, the second line carried the first line forward. 

It was only at certain isolated points (especially at the village 
of San-kuai Shih) that portions of the fighting line came toa 
standstill about 100 yards from the enemy and began to fire. 

The extreme right flank, directed on Nan Shan, found® no 
enemy in front of it, and wheeled inwards to its left, thus compelling 
the Russian troops in San-kuai-shih to evacuate the village, although 
street fighting did not entirely cease till 4-30 a.m., when some 
two-thirds of the Japanese division were engaged around the place. 
The hand-to-hand fighting was also very severe on the San-kuai-shih 
Shan height. 

On the left, the attacking troops (and presumably the reserve 
also) advanced along the road leading northward from Ta-pu, and 
came upon an unlimbered Russian battery, which however managed 
to escape in the confusion. There seems to have been something 
like a panic for a short while on this left flank, for the sound of 
galloping horses as the battery retired was mistaken for cavalry 
charging. Wild confusion reigned in the captured position, and the 
thick morning mist made it especially difficult to remedy. 

The losses of the Russian regiment were not exceptionally heavy 
except in the village; there were about 200 killed, and 200 
prisoners. But worse than any amount of casualties was the 
moral effect produced upon the Russian regiment, which had only 
recently arrived in the theatre of war; the men would not regain 
confidence for a long time to come. 

The Japanese casualties amounted to some 1,000 men. 

The 10th Division continued their attack on the following day 
(12th); and during that night the 11th Reserve Brigade delivered 
a night attack, which was, however, repulsed—dctails are not avail- 


able. 


The decision to attack by night cannot fail to be approved. 


The strength of the force engaged was justified by the strength 


* Bee article by Colonel W.D. Bird in the Journal for October 1910, p 476 
(Editor’s note). 
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of the enemy present on the previous evening. It was impossible 
to assume that part of the defending force would fall back without 
orders as soon as darkness came on. Night operations are liable 
to all sorts of unforeseen accidents, and the employment of a larger 
force than might otherwise be necessary is desirable. ‘The recon- 
naissance was not very thorough, and the result was that the 
Japanese right delivered its stroke in the air, and then had to wheel 
inwards, against the enemy’s flank and rear. Had the 2nd Brigade 
of the (Russian) 37th Division delivered a counter-attack here, 
the results might have been serious. The technical preparations 
for the advance were excellent, though the formation adopted did 
not comply with the conditions necessary for night fighting. The 
units reached the enemy’s position in such a helpless, disorganised 
mass that success was far from being assured, and indeed the danger 
of panic was very real. ‘The command was organised by wings; it 
is unfortunate that no European officer was present at this action. 

The lines were too close together, and could only be used for a 
direct forward movement. If the second line had been kept con- 
siderably further back, it certainly might have suffered from the 
high firing of the Russians, but it would still have been available. 

A much more suitable formation was used by the Guards 
Division on the 11th October, in the battle on the Sha Ho. The 
division advanced in two columns, side by side. Of the column on 
the left (2nd Guards Brigade, under General Watanabe), one batta- 
lion each of the 3rd and 4th Guards Regiments were in rear as a 
reserve. The regiments advanced abreast, in the formation shown 
in the following diagram :— 
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ofthe enemy present on the previous evening. It was impossible 
to assume that part of the defending force would fall back without 
orders as soon as darkness came on. Night operations are liable 
to all sorts of unforeseen accidents, and the employment of a larger 
force than might otherwise be necessary is desirable. The recon- 
naissance was not very thorough, and the result was that the 
Japanese right delivered its stroke in the air, and then had to wheel 
inwards, against the enemy's flank and rear. Had the 2nd Brigade 
of the (Russian) 37th Division delivered a counter-attack here, 
the results might have been serious. The technical preparations 
for the advance were excellent, though the formation adopted did 
not comply with the conditions necessary for night fighting. The 
units fans the enemy’s position in such a helpless, disorganised 
mass that success was far from being assured, and indeed the danger 
of panic was very real. ‘The command was organised by wings; it 
is unfortunate that no European officer was present at this action. 

The lines were too close together, and could only be used for a 
direct forward movement. Ifthe second line had been kept con- 
siderably further back, it certainly might have suffered from the 
high firing of the Russians, but it would still have been available. 

A much more suitable formation was used by the Guards 
Division on the 11th October, in the battle on the Sha Ho. The 
division advanced in two columns, side by side. Of the column on 
the left (2nd Guards Brigade, under General Watanabe), one batta- 
lion each of the 3rd and 4th Guards Regiments were in rear as a 
reserve. The regiments advanced abreast, in the formation shown 
in the following diagram :— 
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DIAGRAM 


Attack of the left half of the 2nd Guards Brigade, on the 11th 
October 1904. 
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Bayonets were fixed and rifles loaded ; but not a shot was to 
be fired until the enemy could be clearly recognised, At 3 a.m. 
everything was ready. The general was with the 4th Regiment, 
while his Staff Officer® accompanied the 3rd Regiment. As it was 
impossible to issue bands for the arm, it was notified in orders that 
“As the Japanese are small of stature, and no foreign military 
attachés are present with the brigade, all big men are to be 
considered as enemies.” The 4th Guards Regiment was fired upon, 
at about 50 yards, by Russian advanced posts which at once ran back 
to their defensive position. The patrols at once lay down; the 
leading battalion deployed into line (2 ranks), while the second 
battalion formed line of company columns at deploying interval. 
As the advance proceeded fresh patrols were sent forward who 
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ascertained the enemy’s position to be some 200 yards away. 
When day began to break and the Russian line became clearly 
visible, the first line opened fire. The left tlank battalion of the 
3rd Guards Regiment endeavoured to turn the enemy’s right. 
After half an hour’s firing, the enemy (estimated at one battalion) 
was driven back. 

In subsequent night operations the following formation was 
adopted as typical. The first line was composed of a line of com- 
pany columns, preceded by one section from each company, with 
pioneers, at a distance of 50 yards. The battalion reserve followed 
at a distance of 100 to 200 yards. The second line would be some 
200 yards in rear of the centre, or toa flank. Communication was 
maintained by connecting files. 


Vv. 


On the Japanese left, the fighting of their 3rd and 6th Divi- 
sions against the Russian 3rd Division in the deep-cut bed of the 
Shih-li Ho was of a very different description. About 2 miles in 
rear of the Russian force there wasa second fortified position held by 
their 35th Division. 

The 4th Japanese Division on the left flank of the 2nd 
Army, endeavoured to turn the Russian right, while both the other 
divisions had come to a standstill some 2,700 yards from the Russian 
position, which was in the Shih-li Ho valley with advanced posts in 
the neighbourhood of Wu-li-tai-tzu. 

On the 11th, at 6 am, the 3rd Division had advanced along 
both sides of the railway, on Shih-li Ho—Yin-te-nin-lu, while the 6th 
Division was directed against the western side of the village and 
Yang-chia-wan. The 5th Infantry Brigade (6th and 33rd Regiments) 
remained in reserve at the disposal of Army head-quarters. By the 
evening of that day, the 6th Division had succeeded in capturing the 
Russian advanced position at Wu-li-tai-tzu, and had pushed on to 
within 2,200 yards of the village of Shih-li Ho, while the 3rd Division 
on the left occupied Yin-te-nin-lu the same evening. There seems 
to have been something wanting in the measures taken for security ; 
at all events the Japanese were surprised and driven out of the last 
named village again—a proof of the necessity for such precautions in 
night operations. 

The Russian force, which delivered this counter-attack, was 
composed of the 2nd Brigade, 35th Infantry Division (i.e. the 139th 
Regiment, two battalions of the 140th Regiment, with the 2nd 
Battery of the 35th Artillery Brigade), which had been left about 
a mile and a half in rear of the village. At 8 p.M. this force reached 
Lung-wang-miao, where one battalion of each of the two regiments® 
remained. Both regiments then continued their advance with four 
battalions in double column of sections at 30 paces interval, the 


* Viz., lst Battalion 139th Regiment and 2nd Battalion 140th Regiment. 
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“scout detachment ”® being on the left.t The battalions on the 
flanks were directed against the eastern and western exits of the 
villagefrespectively, while the “scout” party was intended to 
work round and attack from the rear, where a hostile battery was 
believed to be in position. An account of the action, which appear- 
ed inthe Russian “Manchurian Army Journal,” states that all 
firing was forbidden, knapsacks were left behind, and great-coats were 
worn. The advance was begun at 10 P.M. Though there was heavy 
firing all along the front of the 3rd division, it was too high to do 
any damage to the advancing force, while it covered all sounds of 
the advance. The river Shih-li Ho, which runs along the north 
front of the village, checked the advance for a short while. The 4th 
company of 145th regiment was the first to cross, and after re-form- 
ing, it made a dash for the village, followed by the rest of the 
139th and 140th regiments. The “ scout” party lost its way in the 
darkness, and closed on the left flank of the 1st 140th regiment. 

Not a shot was fired, and the Japanese were taken entirely by 
surprise. The majority were unable ‘even to stand to their arms. 
After a sharp hand-to-hand fight, they were driven out of the village, 
leaving 1,000 dead and even a larger number of rifles behind them. 
The village was then put in a state of defence and occupied by the 
139th regiment, while the rest of the force, together with a battalion 
of the 10th regiment (of the 3rd Division) which had joined it in the 
dark, took up a flanking position to support the defence of the place ; 
it was held till the afternoon of the 12th, when its evacuation was 
ordered. The Russian losses are given as 12 officers killed, and 476 
men killed, wounded and missing. 

Iam not aware of any Japanese account of this unfortunate 
occurrence, or of their repulse on the “ Putilov Hill,” which must 
therefore be passed over for the present. 

The advance of the 2nd and 3rd battalions of the Japanese 
45th regiment, from Yang-chia-wan over the bare plain agains 
Ehr-shih-chia-tzu (where the enemy's right flank was supposed to 
rest) is very characteristic. 

The 1st battalion had to work its way forward in the valley o 
the Sha Ho, soas to be able to bring a flanking fire to bear. 
Further to the right the 2nd battalion 23rd regiment, and the 2nd 
and 83rd battalions of the 13th regiment, moved on Hsiao-tung-tai 
while in the centre the 2nd and 3rd battalions of the 45th regiment 
advanced on Erh-shih-chia-tzu. They were ordered to lie down and 
entrench themselves as soon as fire was opened upon them. The 
position for the firing line had evidently not been previously 
ascertained by patrols, although this would have been a better 
method. 


*Doppelzugkolonne. 

t According to ron Tettan the formation was as follows: Three companies in 
dense firing line in front ; with 3 battalions 159 paces in rear, each of which has 2 
companies in two lines 50 paces apart and with 5U paces interval. The “ Scout party ,, 
on the right flank. Communication was maintained by connecting’ files. 
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Three companies of the 2nd battalion (covered by scouts about 
100 yards in front of them) advanced in company columns with 
about 150 yards between them. Touch was maintained by copnect- 
ing files. The 4th company was echeloned behind the left flank, 
while the 8rd battalion was in rear of the centre. About 9-30 p.m. 
after the 2nd battalion had advanced some 600 yards, heavy musket: 
and artillery fire was opened upon it, and it entrenched iteell, 
About an hour later the advance was resumed, but soon after, as fire 
was again opened upon it, the battalion halted once more and once 
more entrenched. While the work was going on, patrols ascertained 
that about one Russian company was pushed some 300 yards in 
front of the village. The work of entrenching was then discontinued, 
and the battalion advanced another 150 yards or so; it then 
entrenched itself again some 500 or 600 yards from the Russian line, 
without being noticed by the enemy. The fire opened at daybreak 
and was the first intimation to the Russians that the attacking force 
was already entrenched at close range. 

The Ist battalion (45th regiment) had acted in a similar way ; 
advancing on the enemy’s flank from one series of shelter trenches 
to another, the successive positions being well selected by patrols. 
The Russian flank gave way before this enveloping attack, falling 
back first from Erh-shih-chia-tzu about midnight, and then from 
Yin-te-nin-lu ; the 3rd division thus met with but feeble resistance, 
and notwithstanding the absence of natural cover the attack was 
carried through without a hitch.® 

The use made of entrenching tools is worth noting, though the 

rocedure of advancing until fired upon can hardly be approved. 
The position to be taken up should is reconnoitred by day through 
field-glasses, examined subsequently by patrols, and then occupied 
in one movement. In the present case the 2nd and 3rd battalions 
(45 regiments) only had to advance some 1,500 yards over open 
ground against a village which was clearly visible by day. 


VI. 


It is interesting to compare the views held on both sides with 
regard to night operations. General Kuropatkin considered that the 
best guarantee against being surprised by night, was to husband the 
strength of themen. In his memorandum of the 4th November, he 
pointed out that there is a limit to men’s moral and physical strength; 
even good troops are worn out by a few successive nights without 
sleep. If, in addition the men are under-fed, they become over- 
wrought and agitated in the vicinity of the enemy, and are incapable 
of resisting an attack by night. The men must have sleep and 
warm food even in advanced positions. The sense of security afforded 


* The troops entrenched themselves during the night, and the enemy's dispositions 


(including the positions of three batteries) were cleverly ascertained Ly means of 
officers’ patrols, 
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by field fortifications and obstacles is invaluable in enabling the 
men to rest and sleep. 

His subsequent memorandum of the Ist January, contains a 
passage very liable to check all power of initiative. After recogniz- 
Ing the value of night operations, he continues :— but it must 
not be lost sight of that night operations with a large force are 
risky, and that the result does not depend upon numbers so much 
as upon the quality of the troops. It is for Army Headquarters to 
decide whether a given point should be captured by a night attack, or 
not.” The delivery of counter-attacks, hoes immediately after 
the repulse of a hostile night attack, was still left to the initiative of 
individual commanders. 

On the Japanese side, the General Staff of the 2nd Army 
formulated the experience which had been gained in night 
operations and still greater activity in that respect was the result. 
The principles enunciated were, that infantry (after thorough 
reconnaissance) should establish and entrench themselves at a 
distance of about 1,100 yards from the enemy. As long as it was 
in any way possible the advance would be made by day; but in 
open ground, especially after the standing millet had been harvested 
(from the middle of October onwards) the hours of darkness were 
to be used for movement and for bringing up ammunition, supplies, 
ete. 

It was suggested that during the second night the infantry 
should construct strong trenches some 650 to 800 yards from the 
enemy; during the following night, part of the artillery (especially 
howitzers and mortars) should push on to 2,000—2,200 yards of 
theenemy. If the infantry is entrenched at the distance suggested, 
it should be possible to study the hostile position closely, and to 
decide whether an immediate attack is possible or not. If the 
enemy has machine guns, the infantry will have to remain at about 
1,100 yards until field guns have been established under cover, with 
a view to destroying the hostile machine guns next morning. 

During the third night, the infantry should push forward to 
within 300—400 yards of the position, as it is impossible to dominate 
a well covered enemy by rifle fire, or to destroy obstacles, at longer 
ranges. 

In the Ist Japanese Army, which had hitherto chiefly fought 
in the mountains, the experience gained led to the conclusion that 
a night attack, directed ayainst a hostile force holding a height, 
should be deliberate. The attacking force sbould halt during its 
advance, especially in any dead angle of the ground, in order to 
te-form before assaulting. When the enemy opens fire, the force 
will halt again and lie down, until, after doing this three or four 
times, the actual charge is made, andthe enemy’s fire will then 
inflict little or no loss) The Russians frequently ran a line along 
the front of their positions, with bells attached, to give notice of any 
advance. It was suggested that patrols should be sent out to look 
for such lines and, after having attached astring to them, thus be able 
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to ring the bells at will, with a view to inducing the enemy to open 
fire before the actual charge was made. It was also pointed out that 
the Russian night attacks were nearly always made in small force, 
and were easily repulsed by heavy fire. 

In the 5th division special importance was attached to a definite 
objective being allotted to each unit or fraction of a force ; a general 
line of direction is liable to cause disorder in the dark. 

It was found, as time went on that the difficulties of night 
operations became enhanced out of all proportion to the increased size 
of the force employed ; and also that the scope of the success achieved 
became less and less as the Russians became more accustomed to 
night fighting. The only way to obtain the full effect of an initial 
success was to attack at dawn, so that any hostile counter-attacks 
might be dealt with by daylight. 

During the fighting on the Sha Ho, the Japanese Ist Army 
shewed a decided disinclination for night attacks, though this was 
due, in many cases, to the exhaustion of the troops. The strength of 
the Russian fortified position around Mukden first led to the 
resumption of night operations on a large scale. An eye-witness, 
Major v. Dani,* of the Austrian army, describes the tactics of the 
infantry of the Ist Army as follows :—“ The attacking force (in forma- 
tions adapted to the ground, but, generally in ordinary columns of 
route), was preceded by a chain of patrols, accompanied by men 
carrying hand grenades. When near the enemy, a fighting formation 
with reduced intervals and distances would be assumed. The advance 
was made slowly, and accurately, and in the deepest silence, There were 
frequent halts to restore formations, etc. If the enemy opened fire, the 
whole force lay down. If the advance was not noticed by the enemy, 
the assault would be carried outin silence. Often during the last 100 
yards, several halts would be made. Asa rule, there would be no 
firing unless the target was clearly to be seen. Premature fire is 
ineffective, and merely betrays the position of the troops to the 
enemy. Still it was not always possible to prevent firing, as it was 
quite exceptional to issue orders for rifles not to be loaded. The 
majority of night attacks were decided by the bayonet. The hand 
grenade was found to be an extremely effective weapon, both for 
offence and defence. For longer distances than they could be 
thrown by hand, small improvised mortars were used with good 
results.” 

Night operations are forced upon us by the improvement of 
fire arms, and their necessity cannot be eliminated by enumerating 
their difficulties. The success of a night attack depends upon 
taking the enemy by surprise, and upon surmounting difficulties 
with skill and silence. “No firing” should be the rule, though 
it may often be useful, (as also are cheers and drums) for misleading 
the enemy. Careful reconnaissance and thorough previous training 
in peace time, are essential conditions of success. Asto the value 


* Vide ‘Strefleur, January 1907. 
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of such training in peace time, Sir Ian Hamilton in his remarks on 
the training of 1907 says :— 

“Perhaps the most important point is the time and labour 
devoted to night operations, The 7th Brigade were engaged for about 
14 nights, in all weathers, in practising night marches, attacks, and 
defence. The most important lesson learnt is the obvious 
superiority ofa force thoroughly trained in night operations, over 
troops not so trained. It is the same advantage as that enjoyed by 
a blind man in the dark. .... . . The General Officer 
Commanding feels convinced that night operations on a large scale 
are by no means too difficult for well-trained troops, though they 
may be so for officers and men only superficially trained, who have 
no faith in their leaders or comrades, and no experience of the 
phenomena of night operations.” 


Translated by H. H. Dowp1na. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY. 


By Masor A. T. ANDERSON, RoyAL Fig_p ARTILLERY. 


The co-operation of Artillery in the support of Infantry is a 
matter of such vital importance, that no efforts should be spared 
to ensure its being efficiently carried out. And yet although we 
have all heard “ great argument about it and about,” no definite 
rules of procedure have yet been evolved, and it is seldom that one 
sees any serivus attempt made to cope with the problem during 
practice camps or manwuvres. I have read, and heard it stated, 
that the new Field Artillery Training has dealt exhaustively 
and finally with the subject ; but personally I must confess to a 
feeling of disappointment at the purely theoretical nature of the 
instruction given therein, excellent though it is as far as it goes. 
In a training manual, which must deal chietly with principles, this 
brevity is probably unavoidable; yet in a case like this, which 
bristles with difticulties, general principles seem hardly enough. 
We are all agreed as to the necessity of co-operation ; we are not 
all agreed, and we can find little guidance, as to how it is to be 
carried out. I propose here to draw attention to a few of the difti- 
culties with which we are faced, and to offer some suggestions as 
to how they may be surmounted. 

First let us examine brietly the teaching of our training books 
on the subject. 

The opening phase of the attack, while our infantry is advanc- 
ing through the zone swept by artillery fire. In this phase the 
artillery usually engages the hostile battcries from covered positions, 
If this cannot be done, owing to the difficulty of locating the enemy's 
guns or for other reasons, fire is reserved, and efforts directed towards 
further reconnaissance. This is all simple and straight forward 
enough and calls for no special comment. 

The second phase, when our infantry begin to feel the enemy's 
rifle fire. “The two arms must communicate freely, and the artil- 
lery must watch the progress of the infantry closely.” Again, “ it 
will usually become necessary for the artillery to move forward to 
positions from which it will have a clearer view of the infantry 
fight.” It is recognized how difficult any such forward movements 
must be, and we now find sanction in our Field Artillery Training 
for dribbling forward a battery even by single guns. It is further 
laid down that “to support an attack with success a battery com- 
mander must be able to see the ground over which the infantry is 
advancing, and also be able to control the fires of his battery rapidly, 
but the more cover that can be obtained compatible with control 
by voice, the better.” This paragraph suggests many difliculties > it 
is implied that the battery commander must be near enough to hig 
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The co-operation of Artillery in the support of Infantry is a 
matter of such vital importance, that no efforts should be spared 
to ensure its being efficiently carried out. And yet although we 
have all heard “ great argument about it and about,” no definite 
rules of procedure have yet been evolved, and it is seldom that one 
sees any serious attempt made to cope with the problem during 
practice camps or maneuvres. I have read, and heard it stated, 
that the new Field Artillery Training has dealt exhaustively 
and finally with the subject ; but personally I must confess to a 
feeling of disappointment at the purely theoretical nature of the 
instruction given therein, excellent though it is as far as it goes. 
In a training manual, which must deal chietly with principles, this 
brevity is probably unavoidable; yet in a case like this, which 
bristles with difficulties, general principles seem hardly enough. 
We are all agreed as to the necessity of co-operation ; we are not 
all agreed, and we can find little guidance, as to how it is to be 
carried out. I propose here to draw attention to a few of the diffi- 
eulties with whist we are faced, and to offer some suggestions as 


to how they may be surmounted. 
First let us examine briefly the teaching of our training books 


on the subject. 

The opening phase of the attack, while our infantry is advanc- 
ing through the zone swept by artillery fire. In this phase the 
artillery usually engages the hostile batteries from covered positions, 
If this cannot be done, owing to the difficulty of locating the enemy’s 
guns or for other reasons, fire is reserved, and efforts directed towards 
further reconnaissance. This is all simple and straight forward 
enough and calls for no special comment. 

The second phase, when our infantry begin to feel the enemy's 
rifle fire. “The two arms must communicate freely, and the artil- 
lery must watch the progress of the infantry closely.” Again, “ it 
will usually become necessary for the artillery to move forward to 
positions from which it will have a clearer view of the infantry 
fight.” It is recognized how difficult any such forward movements 
must be, and we now find sanction in our Field Artillery Training 
for dribbling forward a battery even by single guns. It is further 
laid down that “to support an attack with success a battery com- 
mander must be able to see the ground over which the infantry is 
advancing, and also be able to control the fires of his battery rapidly, 
but the more cover that can be obtained compatible with control 
by voice, the better.’ This paragraph suggests many difticnlties ; it 
is implied that the battery commander must be near enough to hig 
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battery to command by voice, and yet near enough to the enemy to 
be able to keep the movements of his own infantry constantly in 
sight. The practical gunner knows how seldom a position can be 
found combining these advantages. If it cannot be found, then 
communication must be maintained by some other means, and if the 
battery commander is to remain within hearing of his battery, then 
another artillery officer must be sent forward, and the question has 
yet to be solved how best he may keep the battery commander in 
touch with the ever-changing requirements of the attack. 

The third phase, when the infantry are getting up to the point 
from which they will deliver their assault, say, 250 yards from the 
enemy. It is laid down that at this stage “battery commanders 
must do all in their power to improve their facilities for observing 
closely the course of the action, and must keep the most complete 
control over the fire of their batteries that it is possible for them to 
exert.” Artillery must maintain their support up to the last pos- 
sible moment. Official opinion differs as to how long this fire can 
be kept up. The Field Artillery Training lays down that artillery 
fire on the point of assault must cease when the attacking infantry 
are within 500 yards of it, as “the losses that may be inflicted by 
wild artillery fire at this period may imperil the success of the whole 
operation.” The Field Service Regulations, on the other hand, show 
a far less cautious spirit ; “fire will be continued until it is impossible 
for the artillery to distinguish between their own and the enemy's 
infantry. The danger from shells bursting short is more than com- 
pensated for by the support afforded if fire is maintained to the last 
moment.” Certainly 500 yards isa long distance over which to 
expect infantry to assault without the support of guns; but in any 
ease the difficulty of inter-communication in this third phase is 
enormous. Even supposing the artillery to have pressed forward in 
the second phase to within 2,000 yards of the point of assault—and 
they can hardly hope to get nearer—it will more often than not 
be impossible for the battery commander to distinguish properly 
between attackers and attacked, if he is to remain himself within 
close touch of his battery. Here again he must rely on signals from 
the artillery officer in advance ; and it must be peaaberan that at 
this stage every moment is of importance ; the signals must be very 
clear and definite, and it will be necessary to act on them at once. 
Only those who have tried it practically know how difficult it is to 
indicate an objective from a distance by signals (i.e, without the 
use of instruments of precision, such as plotter, director, ete.). It may 
be easy enough to signal, “ We are checked by infantry fire from 
the knoll 400 yards north-east of us,” but from the battery com- 
mander’s point the knoll may be merged in some other feature, and 
it is often quite impossible to estimate an oblique distance of a few 
hundred yards from a mile or so away. 

I have written enough to show how many difficulties are to be 
faced in the solution of the problem, which indeed must remain a 
difficult one whatever system be adopted; no cut-and-dried method 
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of co-operation can be devised to meet every case, but it is my 
object now to suggest a procedure which I believe could be adopted 
with success in perhaps the majority of cases. We will imagine 
an occasion on which one or more batteries have been temporarily 
allotted to act in a “group” against a position. The first phase is 
over and a battery is ordered to give close support to the infantry. 
It is already in position under cover at, say, a range of 4,000 yards 
from the final objective. If possible, the battery commander, on 
receiving this order, advances his battery to a position, still under 
cover, from 2,500 to 3,000 yards distant from the position, Now ifhe 
stays close to the battery himself he will find it well nigh impossible 
to give the thorough support which the infantry commander has 
a right to expect from him. Of course, he may have no choice 
in the matter, and if he must stay behind he will have to depend 
on information sent to him by the artillery officer who has been 
sent on with the infantry in front. I shall revert later to the pro- 
cedure which must be adopted in such a case —a case which should 
be the exception not the rule. The normal procedure should be 
for the battery commander to ride forward himself and select an 
observing point as near the enemy as possible; his own infantry 
would probably be within 1,000 yards of the enemy’s position by 
this time, and in ordinary country the battery commander should 

enerally be able to find an observing point at about 1,500 yards 
fou the objective of assault. From here he directs the fire of his 
guns and should be well able to give all the support required during 
the second phase of the attack. This method of fire control will not, 
however, suffice for the third phase, when great speed and exactitude 
will be necessary in turning fire on to the most critical points at 
the crucial moment. My suggestion is, therefore, that the second 
position should be occupied by four guns only, while the remaining 
section is pushed on after the battery commander, and brought into 
action close to his observing point—further along on the same 
crest if he is on a hill—in a position concealed from view if pos- 
sible, but sufficiently in the open to allow of the guns being laid 
direct for line. It may be urged that it would be impossible 
to push guns so far to the front; well, it would be exceedingly 
difheult no doubt, but not, I think, impossible. In manceuvres 
attacks are carried out so quickly, that movements of this kind 
are difficult to practice; very often the artillery is not given time 
to carry out a thorough reconnaissance much less to complete 
the preliminaries necessary before opening fire, and the action of 
artillery is consequently often quite unreal ; but the advance of the 
infantry would be much slower in a modern battle than it is in mimic 
warfare, and a long interval of time would usually elapse between 
the beginning of the second phase and the actual delivery of the 
assault. During this time the section will be pushing forward from 
point to point, by single guns if necessary, making wide détours 
perhaps in order to keep under cover, traversing open spaces ata 
rapid rate a.single vehicle ab a time, and for the last stage, it may 
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be pushing the guns forward by hand under cover of the shields. 
We gunners may admit that such advance would be slow and 
laborious, but we ought to hesitate before condemning it as 
impossible. Once the guns are in position they should reserve their 
fire until our infantry have reached the point from which they 
intend to deliver the assault, or at least until the need of support is 
very urgent. They may have been fortunate enough to arrive 
unnoticed, in wiich case the element of surprise will be of great moral 
value, and in any case there is no object in drawing the enemy’s fire 
earlier than necessary, and thereby running the risk of being des- 
troyed before they have achieved their mission. When the time 
does come to open fire the battery commander has merely to order 
the section commander to carry on with “ section control,” and the 
latter will be able to see at once and with his own eyes exactly where 
and when his support is most needed. Meanwhile, of course, the 
battery commander can continue to assist with the indirect fire of 
the rest of his battery. ‘To bring this section nearer to the enemy’s 
pesition than 1,500 yards would be undesirable, owing to the great 
risk of firing over one’s own infantry. If observation is still found 
to be difficult—as no doubt would often be the case—one of the 
leok-out men, or even the section commander himself, might be sent 
some six or seven hundred yards to the front, not to direct the 
fire of the guns but to indicate by some pre-arranged signals when 
the assault is commencing, or when the fire of the guns is becoming 
dangerous to the attacking infantry, 

Some such procedure as the above would, I believe, often be 
possible, perhaps more often than not ; it may, however, sometimes 
occur that no guns—not even a section—can be brought nearer than 
to a range of 3,000 yards or so. In sucha case the battery should be 
brought into action in an open or semi-covered position, and its 
commander would have no choice but to depend on the artillery 
officer in front to keep him au courant with the situation. The 
panorama sketch always made at the battery may here prove of greab 
use. The officer who is to go on with the infantry should first have a 
good look at the country from the guns, comparing it with the sketch ; 
then directly he gets up to his infantry he should again scan the 
ground and do his utmost to identify the various places from this 
new point of view before he has had time to forget its appearance 
from the gun position. It is essential that some code should be 
devised to facilitate communication. It is not necessary here to 
give a list of all the forms of message which should be arranged for ; 
but a single instance will suffice to show the need of a code of some. 
sort. The signal so often sent at manceuvres, “ our infantry is about: 
to assault the position,” is quite useless; it may not reach the gung 
till several minutes have elapsed, and how is the battery commander 
to know when the assault is to commence? There might perhaps be 
a code word meaning, say, “ Open gun fire on the position on receipt 
of this message ; our infantry will assault one minute (or as the cage 
may be) from ita commencement.” Then the artillery will know 
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exactly when the assault is beginning, whether it can be seen or not.* 
It is laid down that the responsibility of keeping up communication 
between artillery and infantry rests with the artillery, but is there 
any reason why certain infantry officers should not be specially 
trained to send information back to the guns? The introduction of 
aone man rangefinder may lead to further possibilities, as a trained 
infantry officer equipped with one of these, a plotter, and an instru- 
ment for measuring horizontal angles, could then actually indicate 
at a pinch the exact spot for the guns to turn their fire on. 

These suggestions are put forward not with any idea that they 
furnish a complete solution of the problem, but rather with a view 
to stimulate discussion, and to induce infantry officers specially to 
turm their minds to the subject, which is not a matter for the 
artillery alone, but one of vital importance to both arms. When the 
pense) pate of a subject have been authoritatively dealt with 
in the drill book, one is often inclined to let the matter rest there, 
and to think that there is no more to be done, only to find when the 
time of trial comes that unless all the details have been carefully 
worked out and provided for beforehand, a mere knowledge of general 
principles will avail us nothing. 


* I put forward this suggestion, however, with some diflidence. Since I 
wrote this paper it has been pointed out to me by an experienced battalion 
commander that the actual assault can rarely, if ever, be timed to the exact 
secoud ; that in fact the final rush forward takes place at the psychological 
moment, and not at the impulse of one directing will. 
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By Masor G. R. Heary, RE. 


In the fifty-five years, which have elapsed since the colossal out- 
break of mutiny in the Bengal Army, many books have been written 
on that subject, and in nearly every one the author, while considering 
that there were several contributory causes, has fixed on the cartridge 
incident as the last straw. This may be true, in so far that the 
inciters to mutiny exaggerated the facts, and the old King of Delhi, 
who may be considered an authority, wrote a verse to the effect that 
“It was a cartridge which brought defeat to the English, a defeat 
which neither Russian nor Persian could accomplish.” But the true 
facts seem not to have been grasped, and we find in books of 
reference such statements as “ A new type of rifle having been issued 
to the sepoys, the unhappy blunder was perpetrated of smearing the 
cartridge with offensive matter.” This isa lamentable misapprehen- 
sion, which must seriously warp the minds of readers, and it may be 
as well to state the real facts, for modern writers seem to be as 
unacquainted with them as the sepoys were. Incidentally the 
history of the subject may be interesting, as it shows the gradual 
progress of firearms. 

At the risk of breaking the continuity of the subject, it is 
deemed better to give references to the sources of information ; the 
works consulted are given in the bibliography at the end of the 
article. 

Now the new rifle had not been issued to the sepoys, that is to 
say, it was not the standard firearm of the Company’s Bengal Army, 
which was still armed with the old muzzle-loading “ Brown Bess ” 
musket, carrying a spherical bullet of 577 inch diameter (24-bore) 
and fired by percussion caps, having been converted from flint-locks 
in 1842. The Queen’s regiments in India, and both European and 
Indian infantry of the Company’s Bengal Army, were armed with 
this weapon, except certain Frontier Corps, and the Rifle companies 
of certain regiments; the rifles with which the latter were armed 
will be noted later. 

“ Brown Bess” was officially effective up to six or seven hundred 
yards, but actually practice was indifferent at a range greater than 
eighty yards; at three hundred yards it was a difficult matter to hita 
target eighteen feet square, and successive shots struck the target 
three or four fect apart: this was due to the excessive “ windage ” 
or difference of diameter between ball and barrel. In the Journal 
U.S.1. for January 1910, it was stated that the 5th Punjab Infan- 
try, in 1851, made only 24 per cent of hits at 100 yards (size of 
target not stated) and 47 per cent in 1853 at the same range. The 
charge gave such a tremendous recoil that the men frequently threw 
away a portion of the powder, and this may account for the poor 
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ractice, but the soldier usually waited until he saw the whites of 

is enemy’s eyes, before he fired. It was calculated that only one 
bullet in 250 was fatal (some gave the figure as one in 800), but the 
wounds inflicted by it were very severe. : 

Rifled small-arms had been in use by private persons for many 
years—one had been invented as early as 1520—and in 1680 rifled 
carbines were issued to the Life Guards, but their general use in the 
British Army did not commence until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. In 1800 the 95th Foot was formed into the Rifle 
Brigade, and was armed with a rifle invented by Ezekiel Baker ; this 
was a 20-bore (‘623 inch) seven-grooved rifle, with only a quarter of 
a turn in the rifling, and sighted to 100 and 200 yards. The bullet 
was spherical and a hollow anvil was provided at the bottom of the 
bore, so as to set up the bullet; the ramrod was struck with a small 
wooden mallet (R. B. App: II; 60th; and B.M.R., See. III, 8). 
Cartridges were not used, but the powder was poured in from a 
horn ; the bullet was wrapped in a greased rag, or “ patch,” a supply 
of which was carried in a small brass box, let into the stock of the 
weapon. A few of these rifles were 24-bore so as to take the 
musket-ball, but these did not meet with approval. This rifle had 
been introduced into India, and was in use by the Rifle companies 
of certain regiments such as the European Bengal Fusiliers; the 
Bengal Military Regulations 1855, give instructions about carrying 
the mallets. 

In 1837 or 1838, the Brunswick rifle was substituted for the 
Baker ; this had two grooves only, and one whole turn in the rifling, 
and the bore was increased to 12-bore (about ‘700 inch, 60th ; Jour- 
nal U.S.1I. No. 178). The bullet was still spherical, but a belt was 
cast-on it to take the grooves ; when these became leaded after much 
firing, the loading became somewhat difficult, and the greased patch 
always had to be very carefully wrapped round the bullet or the’ 
ramming home had to be forcible. The lock was a detonating one, 
and the rifle was sighted to 300 yards (Journal U.S. I. No. 178). 
The ammunition for this rifle was made up into cartridges withont 
the balls; the powder was contained in blue paper wrappings, of 
which both ends were tied, and the (blank) cartridges were made up 
into bundles of ten. The balls were carried separately, five in a 
string, enclosed in small cloth bags, and the patches were issued from. 
the arsenals ungreased ; the lubricating matter, beeswax and country 
oil, was issued in bnik, and the patches were only greased when 
firing was about to take place. The blue paper of the cartridge was 
not put in to act as wadding as was the practice with the musket 
(B. M.R., Sec. IT, 19, 20, 25). 

The 60th Rifles were armed with this rifle when they landed 
in India in 1845 (60th), and some of the infantry of the Frontier 
Force: received it such as Coke’s Rifles; the 5th P. I. were armed 
with it in 1857, probably after the 60th Rifles were re-armed with 
the Enfield. The elliptical-bored: Lancaster, and the ‘Minie adopted . 
in the British service in 1851, do not appear to have been sent out, 
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although it is said the Guides Infantry were armed with this rifle at 
the siege of Delhi. The Minie had a conical bullet, which was 
expended by an iron cup at the base, and was effective up toa thou- 
sand yards or more, but it was found that the cup was occasionally 
blown through the leaden bullet, and the Enfield svon replaced it at the 
end of the Crimean War, before which the Enfield was under trial. 

The Enfield rifle also was muzzle-loading (it was converted 
afterwards into the breech-loading Snider), with three grooves and 
halfa turn in the rifling, which gave it a range of at least 1,500 
yards ; the bore was ‘577 inch. The Pritchett bullet had a hollow 
base, and a wooden plug, to expand the bullet into the grooves, but 
this plug was soon abandoned as unnecessary. ‘There were, however, 
some more important innovations, in the cartridges. They included 
the bullets, they were issued from arsenal ready lubricated, and the 
blue paper was discarded for a glazed paper, to prevent loss of the 
lubricant, which, in accordance with experiments carried out in 
England, was composed of a mixture of tallow, stearine and wax. 
It was thought that the mixture of beeswax and country oil, which 
had answered for the “patches,” greased only just before firing, 
would not do, as its lubricating qualities disappeared. 

Now, as to the composition of this lubricant, it is fairly certain 
that such cartridges as were sent out to India could not fail to be 
offensive, Some boxes were sent in 1853 for trial and report, and 
some packages were issued to the main guards at Fort William, 
Cawnpore, and Rangoon, to be carried in the pouches for a time and 
then returned with areport. ‘These packages were returned to 
England with the report, and none of course were fired, for the 

nards were not armed with the rifle. The remainder of these 
ere were sent up to the 60th Rifles at Meerut, but the manufac- 
ture of Enficld cartridges was commenced at Dumdum, partly for 
the use of the 60th Rifles (Kaye I, 515), and partly for the use of 
European troops proceeding to the China War, partly also for the 
use of the Bengal Army, when it should be re-armed. The tallow 
was supplied by Gangadlar, Banerji & Co. of Calcutta, a Hindu 
firm, but is supposed to have been of an offensive nature. (Kaye 
I, 517). 

The drill for the Enfield rifle was somewhat different to that 
for the Brunswick, because the bullet and wads were contained in 
the one paper, and not separate. The cartridge was held with the 
bullet in the palm of the hand, the end of the part containing the 
powder was bitten off (as in the case of the blank cartridges of the 
older rifle) and the powder poured into the bore. The bullet and 
wads, still in the paper, were then placed in the bore and rammed 
home. But, as the cartridges were bundled end for end, the lubri- 
cant would ooze out to some extent, and adhere to the powder end, 
and, if it be granted that it was offensive, the caste of the sepoy 
would be affected. 

Up to this point, therefore, the Government were on the verge 
of a serious mistake, but this mistake was found outin time. So 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY. 


By Masor A. T. ANDERSON, RoyaL Figi~p ARTILLERY. 


The co-operation of Artillery in the support of Infantry is a 
matter of such vital importance, that no efforts should be spared 
to ensure its being efficiently carried out. And yet although we 
have all heard “ great argument about it and about,” no definite 
rules of procedure have yet been evolved, and it is seldom that one 
sees any serious attempt made to cope with the problem during 
practice camps or manceuvres. I have read, and heard it stated, 
that the new Field Artillery Training has dealt exhaustively 
and finally with the subject ; But personally I must confess to a 
feeling of disappointment at the purely theoretical nature of the 
instruction given thercin, excellent though it is as far as it goes. 
In a training manual, which must deal chietly with principles, this 
brevity is probably unavoidable; yet in a case like this, which 
bristles with difticulties, general principles seem hardly enough, 
We are all agreed as to the necessity of co-operation ; we are not 
all agreed, and we can find little guidance, as to how it is to be 
carried out. I propose here to draw attention to a few of the ditti- 
eulties with which we are faced, and to offer some suggestions as 
to how they may be surmounted. 

First let us examine brictly the teaching of our training books 
on the subject. 

The opening phuse of the attack, while our infantry is advanc- 
ing through the zone swept by artillery fire. In this phase the 
artillery usually engages the hostile batteries from covered positions, 
If this cannot be done, owing to the difticulty of locating the enemy’s 
guns or for other reasons, fire is reserved, and efforts directed towards 
further reconnaissance. ‘This is all simple and straight forward 
enough and calls for no special comment. 

The second phase, when our infantry begin to feel the enemy's 
rifle fire. “The two arms must communicate freely, and the artil- 
lery must watch the progress of the infantry closely.” Again, “ it 
will usually become necessary for the artillery to move forward to 
positions from which it will have a clearer view of the infantry 
fight.” It is recognized how difficult any such forward movements 
must be, and we now find sanction in our Field Artillery Training 
for dribbling forward a battery even by single guns. It is further 
laid down that “to support an attack with success a battery com- 
mander must be able to see the ground over which the infantry is 
advancing, and also be able to control the fires of his battery rapidly, 
bunt the more cover that can be obtained compatible with control 
by voice, the better.” This paragraph suggests many dithenlties ; it 
is implied that the battery commander must be near enough to hig 
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far as the Bengal Army is concerned, only the 60th Rifles had been 
completely re-armed (on January Ist, 1857), and a few rifles had 
been issued to other Queen’s regiments. But the decision to re-arm 
the Company's army also made it necessary to instruct it in the 
use of the weapon, and a General Order of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Bengal Army, ordered (December 12th, 1856) that each 
European regiment (whether Queen’s or Company's) should send an 
officer and five men, and that each sepoy regiment should send 
a European officer, an Indian officer, and five men, to a musketry 
dep6t for instruction. The depdts selected were Dumdum, Umballa 
and Sialkot, and the date of commencing was fixed as January 15th, 
1857 ; it is important to notice the dates. 

Hardly had the parties assembled at Dumdum when the well- 
known incident occurred and a laboratory lascar taunted a sepoy of 
the 2nd Grenadiers with the approaching loss of his caste. The 
talk among the sepoys came to the ears of their officers almost at 
once, and a parade was ordered on January 22nd, when the matter 
was discussed, and a request was wade by the Indian officers that 
beeswax and oil as before might be retained for the new cartridges. 
On January 27th Government ordered that the sepoys might lubri- 
cate the cartridges themselves, with any material of which they 
might approve, and which they might purchase in the bazaar. 
On the 28th, the Inspector-Genera! of Ordnance was instructed 
to issue all cartridges trom the factories free of any lubricant, 
and he passed on these orders accordingly to Delhi and Meerut. 
Telegraphic orders were sent to the officers commanding at Umballa 
and Sialkot, stating the orders of Government on the subject. The 
Board of Directors of the Company were addressed, and requested to 
send out no more English-made cartridges. After January 27th no 
eartridges made at Dumdum were lubricated, even for issue to 
British troops. 

At Umballa, forty-three officers and a large number of men 
were collected, but instruction did not commence until the beginning 
of February, by which time the orders of Government had been 
received, for a correspondent of the Delhi Gazette newspaper, 
writing on February 3rd, mentioned that no ammunition was to be 
issued to the sepoys at that depdt, and that they were to be 
instructed in the theory alone. There is no precise information 
available about the Sialkot depot, but there is no reason to suppose 
that a different procedure was followed. 

In the last week of February, the European and Indian officers 
at the Dumdum depot were instructed in the process of cartridge 
making ; the theory of the rifle had by this time been explained, but 
instruction had not arrived at the point, where the cartridge was 
brought into practice. It must be remembered that a loaded rifle 
could only be unloaded with some difficulty, and usually was fired 
to get rid of the charge, so that loading would only be undertaken 
in the last stage of the instruction., A section of the sepoys at 
Dumdum having shown reluctance to learn cartridgesmaking, Gov- 
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ernment ordered that they should stop short of loading, and also that 
the drill should be altered. The biting of the cartridge was to be 
stopped, and the end was to be torn off with the fingers. This order 
was extended to the old musket also, and unfortunately appears to 
have interpreted into an admission that something was wrong with 
the old cartridges also. 

In the third week of March General Anson, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Bengal Army, arrived in Umballa on his way to Simla, 
and the regiment forming his escort repulsed their comrades at the 
musketry depét on the ground that they had lost caste. General 
Anson therefore called for some cartridges, and came to the conclu- 
sion that the lubricant was excessive, and looked unpleasant. Some 
English-made cartridges had possibly been sent here, but the Delhi 
Guzette ‘declared that these particular ones had been made in the 
Delhi arsenal, and lubricted with ghi, bought in the bazaar, where 
tallow would certainly not be available. 

However that may be, General Anson had all the sepoys at the 
depot paraded, explained the orders of Government as to allowing 
them to purchase their own material, and also the new method of 
loading. While professing themselves satisfied on these points, they 
objected to the glazed paper, and he ordered that they should not 
handle the new cartridges until a chemical examination of the paper 
had been made ; this showed nothing objectionable whatsoever, The 
sepoys at Umballa commenced firing about April 17th, (Trial, 157) 
having made their own cartridges, and on May 5th a party of the 
50th N. I. interviewed by a Delhi Gazette reporter, expressed them- 
selves quite satistied, although apprehensive about their reception 
in the regiment. 

Therefore the claim that not a single offensive cartridge was 
placed in the hands of a sepoy appears clearly established, and is 
corroborated by evidence given at the trial of the King of Delhi 
(Trial, 157), that the sepoys were not allowed to touch cartridges 
lubricated before issue from arsenal. But that no amount of reason- 
ing was of any use is shown by the action of the troopers of the 3rd 
Light Cavalry, at Meerut, who started the whole trouble. 

There was no intention to re-arm the cavalry; only fifteen per 
troop were armed with carbines, similar to the musket, and the 
cartridges were the same as had been in use for thirty or forty years, 
as deposed by Indian officers of the regiment before the Court of 
Enquiry. But when a parade of the ninety troopers so armed was 
held by the commanding officer to explain the new method of 
loading (extended, it will be remembered, to the olde: weapons), 
only five out of ninety would take the cartridges, in spite of a 
personal order to each roan individually. They could allege only 
a vague rumour of suspicion, but the Court, formed exclusively of 
Indian officers, were “ unanimously of opinion that there is nothing 
objectionable about the cartridges, and that they may be freely 
received and used as heretofore without in the slightest degree 
affecting any religious scruple of either a Hindu or a Musulman.” 
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At the subsequent Court-mastial, also composed of Indian officers, a 
recommendation to mercy was made on the ground that the men 
had been misled by vague rumours (P. P.). Yet the Delhi and 
Meerut regiments, from which the members of these two courts were 
drawn, mutinied. How they were induced to do so is not within the 
erie of this article, which, it is hoped, may have corrected some 
widespread misconceptions. 
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PRECIS. 


THE GREAT DISCORD BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
GERMANY. 


(Page 79, “ Voenie Sbornik,” March 1912.) 


In former times the economic interests of the English and 
German nations did not clash, and therefore there was no ques- 
tion of the possibility of an Anglo-German conflict. Later, develop- 
ment of national economy produced conditions of economic rivalry, 
This rivalry became keener, and finally became open strife in the 
sphere of external politics. This struggle grows keener every 
day, and perhaps to-morrow both nations will be forced to take up 
arms; the future of these nations will then be determined by a 
great battle in the North Sea. The great political importance of 
England and Germany, their immense national economic interests, 
and the exceptional might of their armed forces, are the canses 
that have made a possible quarrel between them a real factor in the 
politics of other nations, and, at the present time, it is no exagger- 
ation tosay, that this has become the foundation of external politics 
of the whole world. 

What is this Anglo-German rivalry? What are the definite 
aims of these two nations ? 

The cause of discord cannot lie in abstract fears. Two nations 
cannot disagree without having some concrete and clearly-defined 
cause. Let us now try to discover it. The economic position, occu- 
pied by England amongst the nations during the nineteenth century, 
which she still continues to hold to a large extent at the present 
time, is unparalleled in the history of mankind. By her powerful 
efforts, her persevering will, and wise provision for the future 
England has been the ruling power of the world, forcing almost the 
whole of mankind to serve the interests of her national economy. 

Without considering the racial virtues of her people, one can 
explain the exceptional position of England by the favourable condi- 
tions of her geographical position. Namely :— 

(1) Her isolated, insular position has aided in forming a close 

tie between the people and their country, thanks to which 
England outstripped other countries in the formation of 
a stable imperial government. It strengthened national 
sentiment, and early attracted the inhabitants to the 
exploitation of the natural riches of their isolated country. 

(2) England's position at the meeting point of great water- 

ways aided the development of sea trade and maritime 
supremacy. 
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(3) The narrow limits of the islands, added to the material 
prosperity of the people, long ago caused a superfluous 
population, which necessitated early colonial politics. 

(4) In addition to the above, the fact that the frontiers of 
England are entirely maritime caused the development of 
navigation. This evoked a tendency for world-predominance. 

England commenced her career as a world-power in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, but only became really energetic, when 
Cromwell introduced the Navigation Act, 1651. The abolition of 
the Edict of Nantes cansed large numbers of educated Hugenots 
to emigrate to England, and their capital, enterprise, and energy 
had a great effect on the economic history of the country. The 
general slackness, which took place in the country in the eighteenth 
century, chiefly due to the results of a continuous mercantile policy, 
resulted in the War of Independence (1775-78). This effected a 
change for the better in colonial policy, and set English trade ona 
new and more rational basis. The last, but not least cause, which 
made England forge ahead of other nations, was the general 
introduction of machinery. The war of 1793—1815 finally des- 
troyed the power of England’s former rivals---France, Spain, and 
Holland. 

Fora hundred years, England had quietly benefited by the advant- 
ages of her position, when at the commencement of the twentieth 
century there began to be felt a certain uneasiness in business and 
economic circles. It then became clear, that the trade of the United 
Kingdom was growing less in comparison to the trade of other coun- 
tries. It is true this decrease is hardly noticeable, and cannot at 
present have any real influence on the prosperity of the country. 
On going closely into the question, one must observe that there is 
an increase of imported goods of foreign manufacture, and a 
decrease of imported raw material, so necessary for the manufactories. 
And what tends to show that the national economy of England 
has entered ona disastrous course, is the increase of exported coal. 
Thus writes Jaens :— 

“The best means of combating the might of English industry 
is to buy English coal.” This sale of coal does not enrich the 
country ; on the contrary, it deprives it of the source of energy, 
necessary for the development of trade. Not only is English trade 
lessening, but also her importance as a world-power. Let us now 
discover the cause. 

Political economy has undoubtedly changed very much in later 
years. “ Perhaps,” as Serenia writes, “Englishmen cannot adapt 
themselves to these changes.” But Englishmen everywhere have 
shewn their extraordinary talents for understanding a situation 
and adapting themselves to it. 

Perhaps the English race have reached the culminating point 
in their development, and have begun to degenerate. Yet we can 
find no traces of degeneracy among the Anglo-Saxon races. 

The cause of this decline lies outside the country itself. 
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England suddenly discovered that foreign ships with foreign 
produce entered her own ports. It seemed that British monopoly 
had come to an end, and that the United Kingdom had competitors in 
the field of trade and industry. In addition, the British colonies 
could not, and would not be the submissive humble slaves of the 
metropolis. Canada, Australia and even India refused to be dump- 
ing grounds for Great Britain. English merchants also found that 
Russia would not be a market for their goods, and that in France, as 
elsewhere in Europe, the shops were tilled with goods marked 
“ Made in Germany.” 

There still remains China as a market for ready-made goods, 
but the struggle for supremacy in the Chinese market has already 
begun. Some day China will be the object of a war between other 
powers, whose geographical and economic positions are far more 
suited to the capture of the Chinese market than that of the English. 

Englishmen, however, fully realize their serious economic 
position. England must have her own market, which would provide 
her with cotton and other raw material, and would buy her rmanu- 
factured goods. ‘This would preserve the prosperity of the nation 
for years to come. 

This market has been found—Africa. Africa has a large 
enough population to absorb the products of British industry. It is 
sufficiently “ uncivilized” to be only a “market.” Africa is thus 
all-in:portant to Britain, and Britain must possess it. In this lies 
the life or death of the nation. When a handful of Frenchmen 
attempted to raise the tricolur in Fashoda, England mobilized her 
fleet and sent France ap ultimatum. In Paris, it was known that 
England meant to fight, so the French yielded. Now let us con- 
sider what France has been doing in Africa. African territory, as we 
will point out, is not at all necessary to France, and her recent 
activity in Northern Africa is due to a group of influential financiers 
and adventurers. France trades far more with other civilized coun- 
tries than with her colonies, her chief markets being England, 
Germany, Belgium, and the United States. This is obvious, when 
one considers that her chief exports are articles of luxury. The 
present French colonial possessions more than doubly satisfy the 
needs of the French. As the result of the Anglo-French ‘Treaty of 
1904, East Africa was considered to be in the sphere of British 
influence, and West Africa in that of the French, Thus England 
became paramount in Egypt, and France in Morocco. 

After this, France no longer competed against England in the 
African market. The Cape to Cairo railway was becoming an accom- 
plished fact. All was going well for England, when another power 
appeared on the scene—Germany. ' 

Since the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, German trade has 
increased by leaps and bounds ; as the Englishman Ford said: “ What 
we have accomplished in a century, the Germans have attained in 
25 years.” The population of Germany has increased from 25 
millions in 1816 to 65 millions in 1911. The mercantile marine 
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has increased from 14 million tons in 1893 to 3 million tons in 1911. 
The export of goods from Germany into England has more than 
doubled since 1880. This all shows that the trade of Germany is 
flourishing and expanding. Notwithstanding all this, Germany is 
not satisfied with her international situation, and has shewn her 
discontent. The cause of her dissatisfaction lies in the fact, that all 
her produce is sold in markets, over which she has no political 
power. For instance, in 1898, the German export to America fell 
20 per cent. owing to the Americans changing their tariff. Similarly, 
the introduction of “ protection” in England would hit the Germans 
very hard. In fact, Germany needs territory, over which she will 
have the sole sovereignty, and where a permanent market for her 
goods will be guaranteed her. In addition to this, such territory 
would serve for the emigration of her subjects, who now go to other 
countries, and are lost to the fatherland. With this rapidly increas- 
ing population, emigration must also increase, and this forms the 
main reason that the German Government is so anxious to acquire 
new territory. It is true, that Germany at the present time owns 
colonies. But they have no future before them. They are quite 
unsuited for peopling by white races, and are thinly populated by 
natives. Their trade is poor. Germany realised too late the necessity 
for colonies, and the worst places on the earth have, in consequence, 
fallen to her lot. Germans now realize the mistakes made by 
Bismarck after the Franco-Prussian war. New territory is now 
essential to her. In Europe any new acquisition would be useless, 
as the land is already too thickly populated. America, Oceana, 
and the Far East are unsuited for German expansion by rcason of 
their geographical positions. There are only two routes for expan- 
sion, which would really serve Germany well. Both lead direct 
from the trade ccntres of the country southward to the shores of 
the Adriatic, now occupied by the Germans of Austria. One route, 
leaving Slavonic territory to the East, goes to Trieste, and continues 
vii Hertzegovina to Novibazar, across the Bosphorus to Bagdad, 
and from Bagdad to Khor Abdulla on the island Bubian in the 
Persian Gulf. 

The other route lies across the Mediterranean to the African 
shore. Here it would be necessary to drive the French out of the 
N.-W. portion of the African continent, to take possession of the 
territory round L. Chad and the territory to the west of Ubangi 
and the Congo, and thus to obtain a firm footing on the Atlantic 
shores of Africa. Having taken the better portion of W. Africa, she 
could then turn her attention to the British East African possessions. 
German present-day politics may be summed up in the two phrases: 
“Drang nach Osten,” and “ Drang nach Afrika.” 

Unfortunately over both these routes flies the English Cross of 
St. George. 

If Germany obtained supremacy over the first (the exstern) 
route, England’s connections with the Sucz Canal, Egypt, S. Africa 
and India would be cut. In fact, her main artery would be severed. 
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On the other route (i.e, in W. Africa) is situated the sole 
remaining market, which England is preparing for herself in the 
future. These lines of expansion are necessary to Germany. Eng- 
land cannot possibly permit Germany to take them. On the 
possession of these depends the future welfare of two nations. No 
diplomat has yet been able to suggest a compromise. The whole 
world is anxiously awaiting the issue of the unavoidable war in the 
North Sea, which will determine the future fate of mankind. How 
it will end, it is impossible to say. A German expansion in Africa 
would mean an attack on French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 
territory, while the “Drang nach Osten” would finally close to 
Russia her sole outlet to the sea. Thus, in this “great discord,” 
lies not only the fate of Germany and England, but of others also. 
All powers bave great interests in its issue. That is why the 
politicians and strategists of the world are trying to solve this 
problem. rae 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 
(‘ Voenie Sbornik,” April 1912.) 


The article ‘England and Germany” is continued in the 
April number of the Russian Miltary Magazine. It is mainly 
areview of a special number of the Uberal Zeitschrift fir Armee 
und Marine in which the mutual relations of England and Germany 
are analysed by several Anglophobist German writers. The article 
is by B. Dolivo Dobrovolski who, in the opening sentences, says :— 

“ The mutual relations of England and Germany depend on the 
complete antagonism of their political interests, any concordance of 
which, even in the shape of a temporary compromise, is impossible. 
These interests are so essentially vital that neither side can volun- 
tarily renounce them, and sacrifice them to the advantage of the 
other. In such conditions only one possible issue remains to the 
two nations—war, and this war has already been decided upon. If 
the rupture has not occurred before this, and does not occur in the 
immediate future, the only reason is that a war between England 
and Germany, owing to the specific character of their armed forces; 
could give no decisive results. On the one hand the German fleet 
is not in a position to establish command of the North Sea, and 
hence Germany could not invade England successfully ; on the other 
hand, although the British fleet is probably able to obtain command 
of the Sea, the British Army is so incommensurably weak, that 
England could only obtain a passive advantage therefrom. The 
General Staff of both countries have correctly appreciated the 
situation, and both have naturally come to the conclusion that 
their countries are not ready for war.” ; 

“ Before war breaks out, two steps must be taken—(a) political 
Preparation, (b) the machinery of war must be perfected. This is 
exactly what both countries are doing now.” : Sie 
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“ Germany is devoting all her strength to develop her fleet. 
England is trying to introduce universal Military Service (sic), 
while the diplomatists of both countries are busy making treaties 
and agreements with a view to making the coming war not a duel 
but a war of coalitions.” 

In a former article it was explained in what respects the 
political interests of England and Germany differed, and the English 
point of view was examined in detail. The German case must also 
be set forth in order that a just appreciation of the situation may 
be formed. For the exposition of the German case we are fortu- 
nately able to refer toa recently published special number of the 
Uberall Zeitschrift fiir Armee sad Marine which has been sent 
to us for review. Many of the articles in this pamphlet are by 
well known men, such as Professor Sheffer, Dr. Von Makkay, and 
Admiral Shtige and may justly be considered to represent German 
public opinion. 

The first article bears the title “ England, her Development 
and We (Germans)” and may be described as an indictment of 
England as regards her political and military action during the last 
few centuries. The author begins by categorically disposing of the 

ificist’s declaration of England’s desire for peace, and of her 
Fendi sentiments towards Germany. He finds in her present 
methods of action a complete reflection of her past history and 
roves how almost every country in the world—Spain, Holland, 
‘rance, America, Denmark and Russia—has been the victim of her 
double-dealing. Her impudent egotism, her persistent pursuit of 
her own advantage, sa her overbearing attitude towards any 
nation which in any way interferes with her, are all the results of 
this systematic policy. 

Then follows a review of the relations of England with 
Spain from the 16th century, in which the author misses no 
epporeanny of showing British action in the worst possible 
light. The Russian critic points out at least one inaccuracy in 
this review. 

A short account of Anglo-French relations is then given with 
the object, mainly of showing English perfidy, and examples are 
quoted of occasions on which England has attacked a nation with- 
out a declaration of war. The author expresses the belief that 
“war with Germany will be begun the same way.” In short 
“history always and everywhere demonstrates England's treachery, 
her impudent disregard in her choice of methods, her egotism, and 
her inexorable cruelty towards her opponents.” 

Russia also has frequently suffered at British hands. 

The article concludes with an epigram of Frederick the 
Great—“ Machiavelli said that a country, which is neither 
covetous nor ambitious, will certainly go under amid countries 
which are both, and I regret to say I must agree with him.” 

After further vilification of Great Britain and British methods, 
the author calls for greater firmness in carrying out German policy. 
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“Germany must arm seriously and not be left behind by her 
owerful enemy (sic), who is arming not for defence, as the British 
ress loves to assert, but for attack. Germany does not want war, 

but if she wishes to restrain England from attacking her, she must 

have a powerful fleet equal to at least two-thirds that of England. A 

strong army is also necessary to oppose British Agents (sic) on the 

Continent. 

Two other articles in the pamphlet are also worthy of special 
mention. These are entitled “ The World Pusition of England and 
Germany” by Professor Sheffer, and “Germany and England” 
by Doctor Van Makkay. These articles differ diametrically in 
tone. 

Sheffer says, “It is a long time since Germans regarded 
England so attentively as during last summer. It is now plain to 
us all that she does not wish us, and will not allow us, to have 
what is so essential to us. Will this, can this, should this be allowed 
to continue? Further on he expresses a doubt that Britain has 
been appointed by God to become the ruler of the sea”—as English- 
men sing in their “ Rule Britannia.” Time was when a continental 
nation had command of the sea. The island kingdom has been 
invaded in turn by Romans, Saxons and Normans. England’s supre- 
macy is of comparatively recent date. So in no sense can she 
claim to have any prerogative naturally arising from her privileged 
geographical position. 

Reviewing the gradual expansion and consolidation of the 
British Empire the author endeavours to make a point by asserting 
that England’s African possessions were extended in the eighties of 
last century, simply to keep Germany out. Plaintively he compares 
the populations and areas of British and German possessions, 
pointing out that though the population of Germany is nearly 
twice that of Great Britain, yet from London ten times as many 
subjects are governed as from Berlin. He blames the apathetic 
attitude of the German public and Government for the present state 
of affairs. ‘‘ The less of Africa the better” was the official attitude. 
He scoffs at the German Government for retreating when England 
raised a threatening finger as a result of the “ Panther” adventure. 
After all the dust that was raised, the net result is that Morocco 
belongs to France. German threats were useless, if they could 
not be carried out. In her foreign policy Germany is controlled 
by events instead of controlling them. ‘“Germany’s humiliation 
last, year is especially distressing to Germans, for during the time 
of William I and Bismark, they had become accustomed to being 
strong and respected.” 

Again the conclusion arrived at is the necessity of increasing 
the navy and army, for unless this is done the very existence of 
the country will be in jeopardy. 

Doctor Makkay’s article is then reviewed. Referring to Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech the author says: “It isa long time since 
Germany had to listen to threats of war, and she cannot now allow 
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herself to forget the insult.” He reminds his readers of Bismark’s 
reply to the Emperor’s famous. dictum, “ Blut ist dicker alo 
Wasser.” “That may be so; but all the same blood is liquid 
and can flow, and I know of no occasion on which blood 
relationship prevented domestic quarrels turning into deadly 
enmity. History teaches us that civil wars are always the most 
stubborn and cruel.”..... . Actually the whole of England, 
says Makkay, is breathing with hatred and enmity to Germany. 
Even her minister finds occasion to express Germanophobist senti- 
ments, though the incident of the summer is closed. He scoffs at Sir 
Edward Grey’s invitation to Germany to extend her African pos- 
sessions by peaceful means, so long as British interests are not 
imterfered with.. Where can Germany go without coming up against 
British interests? It’ is but another sample of British impertin- 
ence and arrogance. 

After the settlement of the Moroccan dispute, the centre of 
avity in the rivalry of European Powers shifted to the Near and 
‘ar East, and here, asthe British Press already recognises, the 

weakness of Britain is evident. The deficiency in her aad forces is 
England’s great weakness. It shows itself in the decision of the 
Balkan question, in Asia, in Egypt and in the Sudan. England is 
now trying to become friendly with the most powerful Land Power, 
in order to make her fight her battles for her and protect British 
interests. 

Any agreement between England and Germany is possible only 
if founded on the principle of equality. 

Vice-Admiral Von Shtige, whose article “German and English 
Peace Strategy,” is next examined, declares that war between the 
two countries is inevitable, not so much on account of their political 
differences as of their strategical positions. So convinced is he of 
the inevitability of war, that he calls the present state of Anglo- 
German relations “ veiled war,” and declares that de facto a state 
of war already exists. Ata given moment England will pass from 
veiled hostility to open aggression, without any previous declaration 
of her intentions. The only reason recent incidents did not end in an 
open rupture was Germany’s unpreparedness. This lesson has nob 
been lost on Germany. Like the other writers the burden of his 
song is the necessity of an increased navy, while he advocates that 
the distribution of the navy be altered, soasto be ina position 
to parry the sudden blow, which he is convinced will one day come 
from Great Britain. The Government must adopt a policy of 
aggression. “Germany is weaker than England and to equalise 
matters she must adopt the principle of unexpected attack.” As 
soon as political relations become strained, and any British Minister 
makes an inflammatory speech, that speech must be answered by 
the thunder of German guns. This is the only course for Germany 
if she does not want to run the risk of losing the initiative. 

Another article is devoted to a detailed analysis of the measures 
which Germany should take in the North Sea, The author 
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concludes, as a result of what happened in the summer, that Eng- 
land intends to act as follows :— 
(a) Carry out a sudden attack on the German ficet with- 
out any declaration of war. 
(b) Establish a blockade. 
(c) Disembark 160,000 men on the Continent to support 
France. 

Though the incident is closed, the war cloud still hangs over 
both countries. That Germany does not want war is, the author 
asserts, proved by her peaceful policy during the last forty years: 
but the choice does not now lie with her. Germans must realise 
that war is inevitable. It will not be a war for markets or terri- 
tory or more favourable trade conditions, but a war which will decide 
the very existence of the Empire. Hence no sacrifice can be 
considered too great in order to provide the forces necessary, 

Germany has gained a distinct advantage by the exposure 
of England's strategy in 1911. She now knows she must be 

repared for a sudden attack on her ficet, the establishment of a 
Hieckade: and the transfer of troops to the Continent. 

Against the first there must be a well organiscd system of 
scouts and guard ships, an alteration of German naval dispositions, 
and an increase in the navy. 

As regards a blockade the author does not believe in the possi- 
bility of etfectively blockading the German North Sca Coast, but 
thinks that the Channel and Northern Scotland routes could be 
effectively closed, with possibly disastrous results to German indus- 
tries and manufactures. Only a strong fleet, capable of doing the 
British fleet so much damage that the blockade would have to be 
raised, is an effective preventive of this. This also is the only 
effective reply to England's intention to transfer the Expeditionary 
Force to the Continent. A fleet strong enough to compel England 
to postpone the transport of troops to the Continent for even a few 
days is all that is required, for after the first few days of the cam- 
paign, the Expeditionary Force will be of no use to France. 

To sum up, the burden of all the articles is the necessity of 
increased navul armament. Against a strong Germany, England 
will hesitate to enter into a war—a_ weak Germany she will despise. 
In both countries public opinion favour comprehensive preparation 
for war. Meanwhile both countries obstinately assert their 
respective love of peace, and the absence of any aggressive inten- 
tions. 

The Russian critic remarks in conclusion :—* These peaceful 
declarations have no political significance, because both England 
and Germany have reached a point in their development, when an 
aggressive policy is unavoidable. The roads, along which each is 
advancing, are crossing one another. War between them is inevit- 
able and the time for it is very near.” 
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Official History (Naval and Military) of the Russo-Japanese 
War, Vol. II.—Prepared by the Historical Section of the Committee 


of Imperial Defence. (Price, with case of maps, 15s.) 

This volume contains a full description of the war from August 
23rd, 1904, to January 2nd, 1905, a period which includes the battles 
of Liao-yang and the Sha Ho, and the siege of Pors Arthur from 
the conclusion of the first general assault to the fall of the fortress. 
The history is admirably written ; and the system adopted of briefly 
outlining main incidents, then describing them in detail, and finally 
summarizing their effects, causes the main features of the campaign 
to stand out in bold relief instead of being smothered in a mass of 
detail, as is too often the case in military histories. At the same time 
details have not been omitted. The history is written for those who 
wish to make an exhaustive study of the war. A long list of the works 
consulted is given in the preface, with special acknowledgements of 
the increased light thrown on the campaign by the Russian Official 
History. As in the case of the first volume much of the textis a 
repetition of the earlier Official History, but many new facts are 
produced, and the carefully weighed and constructive comments on 
the operations are never marred by partizanship or extravagance of 
expression. 

In the outline of the battle of Liao-yang, which precedes the 
more detailed description, the operations are divided into four 
phases:—First, from August 23rd till the Russians withdrew from 
their outer line ; second, from the initiation of the Japanese attack 
on the advanced position till the commencement of the Russian 
withdrawal to their main position on the following day; third, the 
withdrawal to and defence of the main position, and the operations on 
the right bank of the Tai-tzu up to the morning of the 3rd September ; 
fourth, the Russian retreat. Into this framework is fitted the sub- 
sequent account of the battle. 

Limitations of space forbid any examination of the details of 
this great struggle. The gallant determination of the Japanese to 
win at all costs, the skill of the Russians in retreat, the necessity of 
co-operation between the several portions of an army, the value of 
information, the doubts and difficulties that are the portion of a 
commander who even in his efforts at assuming the offensive con- 
formed to the movements of his opponent,—these are only a few of 
the lessons impressed on the mind of the reader. 

The battle was remarkable for two outstanding features :— 

(1) An army occupying a fortified position of its own choice, was 

attacked and defeated by a force numerically weaker. 

(2) The action of Marshal Oyama in dividing his forces at the 

critical moment of the fight. 
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Marshal Oyama, on August 28th, warned General Kuroki to 
prepare to cross the Tai-tzu. On the 30th Kuroki, drawing false 
conclusions from information received, proceeded to cross the river. 
Now on the 30th the Japanese attacks on the advanced position 
had failed and they had no reserves. Marshal Oyama must have 
known that the Russians were not retreating. Yet he did not 
countermand Kuroki’s movement—a movement which separated 
his recently united forces by a river that was frequently unfordable, 
and which at first sight would appear to render the Japanese forces 
liable to defeat in detail. Marshal Oyama’s decision may well be 
“ characterized as momentous.” The position of the Japanese army 
was critical. The risk of retirement with its accompanying loss of 
moral and of financial credit could not be faced. Marshal Oyama, 
possibly after weighing the character of his opponent and consider- 
ing the apparent constitutional inability of the Russians to change 
from the defensive to the offensive, decided to apply pressure at the 
enemy’s vital point and struck at the Russian communications. 
‘What, therefore, may at first sight appear to be rashness on 
Marshal Oyama’s part may in fact be a brilliant example of judicious 
opportunism, of shrewd exploitation of the suspected weaknesses of 
an opponent, and of correct diagnosis of the true line of least 
resistance.” “On the whole, and in the light of its result, Marshal 
Oyama's action bears testimony to an insight, judgment, anda 
boldness of character which stamp its author as a great commander.” 

Was Liao-Yang a Russian defeat? The Japanese did not gain 
the tactical success they hoped for, but they captured the strategic 
centre of Southern Manchuria, drove the Russians further from 
Port Arthur, and, most important of all, they gained confidence in 
their own invincibility. 

General Kuropatkin objected to the use of the term defeat by 
the Russian Minister of War in referring to the battle of Liao-yang, 
but he was met by the reply that ‘the side which attains its object 
at whatever cost, has won a victory; while the side which fails to 
do so has suffered defeat.” The authors 0, this history add— 
“ Posterity will doubtless endorse the opinion of the Russian Minister 
of War.” 

Chapter XXXVI gives an account of the transport and supply 
difficulties encountered by the Japanese during their advance to 
Liao-yang. It adds to our appreciation of the value of our Indian 
transport to read of the inefticiency of the hired local transport, 
and that the scale of payment to Chinese carters “ was at first 2}d. 
for every bushel carried 24 miles, at which rate a cart could earn 
from £1-10s. to £2 a day.” This rate afterwards rose to 4d. a 
bushel. 

The battle of the Sha Ho was for the Japanese a triple 
victory :—strategical, in that the Russian advance did not relieve 
the pressure on Port Arthur ; tactical, as the Russian plan of battle 
failed ; and lastly, the psychological influence of the battle on the 
mass of the Russian troops was depressing ; their advance had only 
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resulted in loss of life followed by retirement. An interesting 
criticism is given of the factors which led to this result. The 
Russian plan of action was faulty in that by attacking the Japanese 
right instead of their left a blow was aimed at a subsidiary, not a 
main, line of communication, while at the same time the Russian 
right, their important flank, was left open to counter-attack. 
The plan promised the minimum of gain with the maximum of 
risk, 

If the plan was weak, what of its execution? Kuropatkin 
announced that he was taking the offensive. His conception of the 
role permitted him to retain about one-third of his force in reserve, 
which he failed to use effectively. His orders enjoined caution on his 
subordinates, they were instructed to entrench and adopt a defensive 
attitude if the Japanese assumed the offensive. Truly avery travesty 
of the offensive spirit! The battle extended over a front of 50 miles, 
and Russian means of communication were indifferent, yet there 
was no real delegation of command. General Kuropatkin tried to 
control nine bodies of troops, Fresh orders were not issued to the 
whole army as required, with the result that there was no coherent 
general policy to guide the higher commanders. 

Contrast these methods with those of the Japanese. They did 
not wish to fight ; they were fulfilling their object by simply holding 
the Russians back from Port Arthur. But note Marshal Oyama’s 
idea ofa defensive battle. On hearing of the Russian advance he 
concentrated his troops. Not till the 10th October did he formulate 
his plan,—a plan which, scorning passive defence, launched a 
great counter-attack against the Russian right, the vital flunk of 
their army. The Japanese were the army attacked, but the word 
“defence” finds no place in Marshal Oyama’s orders and instructions. 

The bold pvulicy which left a small fraction of the army to 
oppose the advance of the Russian Eastern Force, while every 
available man was concentrated for the main effort, was in accordance 
with true principles of economy of force. Subsequently when the 
Russian strength in the west was disclosed, Oyama had to modify his 
plan, but he never abandoned the offensive. He drove the Russians 
across the Sha Ho. Throughout the battle homogenity of action 
was maintained by, the issue of operation orders for the whole army. 

Asin the higher command so in the leading of subordinate 
formations Japanese superiority was apparent. To quote perhaps 
an extreme instance, the attack of the 6th Siberian Corps on the 
left of the Japanese Army on October 14th: “ Before moving off 
General Laiming’s Brigade was formed up and deliberately 
inspected by company and battalion commanders in full view of the 
Japanese. ‘The mounted officers then dismounted, and the advance 
began in quick time, without any attempt at extension as regularly as 
on a peace parade. After crossing some two hundred or three hundred 
yards of open ground in this formation single rank was formed, and the 
movement was then continued almost without a shot being fired.” 
It is not surprising to read that the Japanese watched these 
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pee with “interest and amazement.” The Yukhnov Regiment 
ost nearly 2,000 men. “ Personal valour alone was found to be a 
very inadequate substitute for courage guided by trained intelligence.” 
In the Japanese army, on the other hand. while there was the same 
determination to win as was displayed at Liao-yang, yet the lessons 
ot that battle had borne fruit, the value of artillery co-operation was 
realized, and science and method characterized their attacks. 

The last chapters of the volume describe the naval and military 
operatiors ending in the fal] of Port Arthur. It is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that this: portion of the history was not reserved for the third 
volume to which limitations of space have relegated the comments 
on the siege and defence of Port Arthur. To have comments in a 
different volume to the events commented on, is an inconvenient 
arrangement, and, moreover, the present volume is over bulky. 

The interdependence of naval strategy and land tactics is well 
illustrated by the effect the movements of the Baltic Fleet had on 
the operations of the Japanese 3rd Army. The departure of the 
Russian squadron from Libau on the 15th October emphasized 
the instability of the Japanese situation. The position was unique. 
An island power had invaded the territory of a vastly stronger 
continental power without having achieved naval preponderance, and 
at the same time being unable to make good the material wastage 
of naval war. The Japanese had in a few hours suffered the loss of 
two first class battleships, and they had no means of replacing them. 
If the Baltic Fleet could unite with the squadron in Port Arthur there 
was the possibility that the victories of Liao-yang and the Sha Ho 
would be of no account. It was the ever-present dread of the loss 
of sea power that induced the Japanese to face the heavy losses 
entailed by their somewhat hasty efforts to reduce the defences of 
Port Arthur. It was Admiral Togo who suggested to General Nogi 
that 203 Metre Hill should be attacked. He did so because he 
estimated that the Japanese fleet would have to abandon the 
blockade by the end of November. 

On the Russian side they were suffering from duplication of 
command, “ jealousy and intrigue ran hand in hand with incompe- 
tence in high places.” The shell that killed General Kondratenko 
gave the death blow to the Russian defence. 

It is argued that the retention of the fleet in Port Arthur was 
well advised. ‘There was no chance of defeating the Japanese ab 
sea, the success of an attempt to dash to Vladivostok was improb- 
able, while in Port Arthur the fleet could assist in the defence of 
the fortress, and there was always the chance that Kuropatkin might 
win a great victory and that the Baltic Fleet might arrive before the 
fortress fell. The methods of the Russian Admiralty in sending out 
reinforcements are criticised. 

After studying the detailed account of the siege and defence of 
Port Arthur, the reader will endorse the final verdict of this history 
that it is “difficult to say whether the siege reflected greater glory 
upon the victors or the vanquished,” and that the splendid courage 
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and resolution of the combatants will stand before the soldiers of all 
nations as brilliant examples of devotion to duty. 

“The countries which produced the heroes of Port Arthur 
may well be proud of their sons.” 


The Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe.—By Major E. L. 
Munson, Medical Corps, United States Army. (Published by the U. S. 
Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.) 

The proper care of the feet of the rank and file of the Army has 
received considerable attention in recent years, and a paragraph on 
the subject appears in the Manual of Elementary Hygiene, 1912; 
but it may be questioned whether it is generally realised how much 
inefficiency on service is due to neglect or ignorance of it. ‘This book 
is the result of a series of exhaustive experiments in the U. S. Army 
spread over four years ; the conclusions arrived at are of general appli- 
cation and are well worth studying. As the writer points out, the 
foot of the horse and its shoeing is carefully studied by all concerned 
with the mounted branches of the service; the foot of the soldier 
and the fitting of his boots is of greater importance still, but do nob 
receive the same attention and care. 

The book is well illustrated with radiographs showing the posi- 
tion of the bones of the foot in well and badly fitting boots, also 
the expansion when carrying the weight of the full equipment. One 
chapter deals with the care of the feet and the cure of minor defects, 
and gives many useful hints. 


Tactics Made Fasy.—By Lieut.-Col. S.T. Banning. (Gale 
and Polden, 3s. 6d.) 

The reader who expects to find the claim in the title made good 
will be disappointed. The book is stated to be an attemp’ to extracb 
the cardinal points of official publications and lay them succinctly 
before the student. As such it cannot be considered successful; ib 
consists entirely of paraphrases of these books, and is not an improve- 
ment on them. Had the cardinal points been illustrated in detail by 
examples from recent wars, it would have assisted junior officers to 
grasp the principles laid down. The book has no index. 


Guide to Promotion for Officers in Subject (a) (i) (Regi- 
mental Duties), by Major R. F. Legge, the P.of W. Leinster 
Regiment. 4th Edition. (Gale and Polden, 4s.) 

This book has been most carefully revised up to November 
1912, and is up to date. In every case references are given to the 
paragraphs in the official publications from which the information 
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and resolution of the combatants will stand before the soldiers of all 
nations as brilliant examples of devotion to duty. ‘ 

“The countries which produced the heroes of Port Arthur 
may well be proud of their sons.” 


The Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe.—By Major E. L. 
Munson, Medical Corps, United States Army. (Published by the U.S. 
Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.) 

The proper care of the feet of the rank and file of the Army has 
received considerable attention in recent years, and a paragraph on 
the subject appears in the Manual of Elementary Hygiene, 1912; 
but it may be questioned whether it is generally realised how much 
inefficiency on service is due to neglect or ignorance of it. his book 
is the result of a series of exhaustive experiments in the U. S. Army 
spread over four years ; the conclusions arrived at are of general appli- 
cation and are well worth studying. As the writer points out, the 
foot of the horse and its shoeing is carefully studied by all concerned 
with the mounted branches of the service; the foot of the soldier 
and the fitting of his boots is of greater importance still, but do nob 
receive the same attention and care. 

The book is well itlustrated with radiographs showing the posi- 
tion of the bones of the foot in well and badly fitting boots, also 
the expansion when carrying the weight of the full equipment. One 
chapter deals with the care of the feet and the cure of minor defects, 
and gives many useful hints. 


Tactics Made Easy.—By Lieut.-Col. S.T. Banning. (Gale 
and Polden, 3s. 62.) 

The reader who expects to find the claim in the title made good 
will be disappointed. The book is stated to be an attemps to extracb 
the cardinal points of official publications and lay them succinctly 
before the student. As such it cannot be considered successful; it 
consists entirely of paraphrases of these books, and is not an improve- 
ment on them. Had the cardinal points been illustrated in detail by 
examples from recent wars, it would have assisted junior officers to 
grasp the principles laid down. The book has no index. 


Guide to Promotion for Officers in Subject (a) (i) (Regi- 
mental Duties), by Major R. F. Legge, the P. of W. Leinster 
Regiment. 4th Edition. (Gale and Polden, 4s.) 

This book has been most carefully revised up to November 
1912, and is up to date. In every case references are given to the 
paragraphs in the official publications from which the information 
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has been extracted, and the work should be a useful guide to 
young officers preparing for their examination in (a) (i). 


Wellington and Waterloo, by Major G. W. Redway (Jack). 
This is one of the series known as the People’s Books, which 
rofess to bring within the reach of all the results of modern 
Siawleize: In a small book of 90 pages, it is very difficult to do 
justice to the subject, but as an attempt to provide biography and 
thintor? in tabloid form it is quite successful. The maps of the 
Waterloo campaign and battlefield are poor, and do not show all 
_the corps or places mentioned in the text The book is of little 
value to the military student. 


Lectures on Musketry Training, by Quarter Master Sergeant 
Instructor J. E. Price, School of Musketry, Hythe. (Messrs. Forster, 
Groom and Co., Ltd., 28. 6d.) 

This little book is written primarily for the Territorial Army, 
but the elementary lectures which it contains should be useful to 
those Volunteer Officers in India who feel that they have not the 
“requisite knowledge to themselves expand and explain to their men 
the principles of musketry training as given in our text books. 

The lectures deal with aiming and firing instruction, visual 
training and judging distance, training on the range, collective fire, 
and the use of landscape targets. In the appendices are a few 
elementary field practices which are carried out on the ranges at 
Hythe. 
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PRIZE ESSAY GOLD MEDALLISTS. 
Roserrs, Lieut.-Col. F. S., v.c., c.B., B.A. 
Co.qusoun, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 


..Co.quHoun, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
..Sr. Jouy, Maj. O. B.C., r.#. 


Barrow, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

Mason, Lieut. A. H., r.z. 

Couey, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 

Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry, 

Yate, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 

Mavpg, Capt. F. N., R.8. 

Youne, Maj. G. F., 24th Punjab Infantry (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

Derr, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 


«Maguire, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Con- 


tingent. 
Carvew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 
Buttock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regiment. 
Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Nevitue, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 
Bineuey, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Narter, Capt. G. 8. F., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
Muuuaty, Maj. H., R.k. 
Ciay, Capt. C.H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (spec‘ally 
awarded a silver medal). 
Nevittg, Col. J. P. C., 8.c. 
Tuuitiier, Capt. H. F., rg. 
Lussock, Capt. G., R.g. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 
Rayges, Licut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 
Turner, Capt. H. H. F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 
Hamittoy, Maj. W..G., p.s.0., Norfolk Regiment. 
Bono, Capt. R. F.G., r-e. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 
MacMusn, Maj. G. F., p.8.0., R.¥.A- 
CockerILt, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
‘Woop, Maj. E. J. M., 99th Deccan Infantry 


. Jeupwine, Maj. H. S., ra. 


Motynecx, Maj. E. M. J., p.s.0., 12th Cavalry. 

Ersmiz, Maj. A. M.S, 56th Rifles FL F. (apecially 
awarded a silver medal). 

Mr. D. Petrie, M.A., Punjab Police. 

Cartkr, Major B. C., The King’s Regiment 
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MacGREGOR MEMORIAL MEDALLISTS. 


Tse9 - Bers, Col MLS. ve, na specially awarded a geld medal). 
Loe —Yousentsnesp, Carn. POR, Rang’« Dragoon Guards, 
Istel —Sawren, Major HAL, dth Sthhe 
Kawsas Wares, Havildar, Sed Sikhs 
Tege Veveares, Capt. HOB, Tth Bengal Infantry. 
Jacear Siseu, Havitdar, loth Punjab Pntantey, 
Ise Bowrn, Capt. He, ith Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded 
gold inedal), 
Fezatoan Karas, Dafadar, Mth Bengal Cavalry, 
Peet—O'Scnrivas, Mayor Go He Wyte 
Mcit Srsen, Sowar, 6th Bengal Cavalry. 
sud) Daves, Capt. HE K, Oafordshire Leht Infantry. 
Gasca Dyat Sisen, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs, 
Tse Cocnnuret, Bieut GK. 2th Punjab Tntantey 
Greta Nam, Sepoy, QO. Corpa of G a 
Deut --Swaysn, Capt BJ EB . 16th Rajput Infantry 
Sauce Min, Dafader, Dth Bengal Pane 
Tats =Wararn, Capt HB, Duke of Cornwalle bE 
Ava Kares, Havrt dae, Q 0) Corpa of Guslew 
Tsuue Doceres, Capt, JAY fad Bensal baneere 
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Or write for a selection of goods on approval, when the firm’s superiority in 
design and workmanship and very moderate prices will be apparent. 


London Goods at London Prices. 


SOLID SILVER CUPS, BOWLS, All Diamond and Gem Jewellery 


{ Tea Services, Smokers’ Requisites, is characterized by the fine 
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Writing Sets, Toilet Sets quality of the Gems used and the 
and 


perfection of the Workmanship. 


INEXPENSIVE NOVELTIES 


Suitable for Presents and Prizes Wedding and Bridesmaids’ Presents 


for all Sports. In new and original designs. 


Regimental Work a Speciality. 


London Address : London Factory: 


24, Albemarle Street, W. 1, 2 & 3, Avery Row, W. 


(Established in the Haymarket 1721) 
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MacGREGOR MEMORIAL MEDALLISTS. 


1889—Bett, Col. M, 8., v.c., R.g. (specially awarded a gold medal). 
1899—Youncuuspann, Cart. F. E., King’s Dragoon Guards, 
1891—Sawyer, Major H. A., 45th Sikhs. 
Ramzan Kuan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1992—Vauanay, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Jaccar Sincu, Havildar, 19th Punjab Infantry. 
1893—Bowrr, Capt. H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded a 
gold medal), 
Fazaupap Kian, Dafadar, 17th Bengal Cavalry. 
1894—O’Sutiivay, Major G. H. W., rz. 
Mut Sincu, Sowar, 6th Bengal Cavalry. 
1895—Daviss, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
Gayoa Dyat Sincu, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 
1896 —Cockuritt, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 
Guunam Nast, Sepoy, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1897—Swaynu, Capt. B. J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 
Suanzap Mir, Dafadar, 11th Bengal Lancers, 
1898 —Wacker, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 
Avam Kuan, Havildar, Q. 0. Corps of Guides. 
1899 —Douaras, Capt. J. A., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 
Miner Diy, Naik, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 
1900-——Wineoare, Capt, A. W.S., 14th Bengal Lancers 
Guroit Sincu, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 
1901—Bvrroy, Major E. B., 17th Bengal Lancers 
Sunpar Sincu, Colour Havildar, 31st Bucma Infantry. 
1902—Ray, Capt. M. R. E., 7th Rajput Infantry. 
Tinuir Buanpart, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 
1903 —Maniroup, Lieut.-Col. C. C., 1.a1.8. 
Guuram Hussain, Lance-Dafadar, Q. 0. Corps of Guides. 
1904 —Fraser, Capt. L. D., Raa. 
Moguat Baz, Dafadar, Q O. Corps of Guides. 
1905—Kennick, Major #., 40th Pathans (specially awarded a gold 
medal). 
Manno Ray, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 
1906—Snanzapa Aumav Mir, Risaldar, 36th Jacob’s Horse. 
Guarur Suau, Lance-Naik, Q. O. Corps of Guides Infantry. 
1907—-Nanaz, Capt. M. C., 92nd Punjabis. 
Suerku Usman, Havildar, 103rd Mahratta Light Infantry. 
1908 --Giszon, Capt. C. M., Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Matana, Havildar, 56th Punjabi Rifles. 
1909—-MunamMap Raza, Havildar, 106th Pioneers. 
1910—-Sykrs, Major P. M.,c.w.¢., late 2nd Dragoon Guards (specially 
awarded a gold medal), ¢ 
Turven, Capt F. G., re. 
Kuan Banapur Suen Juna, Survey of India. 
1911—LeacuMan, Capt. G, E., The Sussex Regiment. 
Gurauku Sincu, Jemadar, 93rd Burma Infantry. 
1912—Pritcuanrn, Capt. B. E. A., 83rd Wallajahbad Light Infantry 
(specially awurded a gold medal} 
Wiusoy, Lieut. A. T., c.M.G., 82nd Sikh Pioneers. 
Moutpun.a, Lance-Dufadar, Q. V. O. Corps of Guides, 
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SOT AARON 


For Wedding, Birthday or Complimentary Presents to visit 
Their New Branch, THE MALL, SIMLA, 


Or write for a selection of goods on approval, when the firm’s superiority in 


design and workmanship and very moderate prices will be apparent. 


London Goods at London Prices. 
SOLID SILVER CUPS, BOWLS, All Diamond and Gem Jewellery 


Tea Services, Smokers’ Requisites, is characterized by the fine 


Writing Sets, Toilet Sets quality of the Gems used and the 


and 
INEXPENSIVE NOVELTIES 


Suitable for Presents and Prizes 


perfection of the Workmanship. 
Wedding and Bridesmaids’ Presents 
for all Sports. In new and original designs. 


Regimental Work a Speciality. 


London Address: London Factory 


24, Albemarle Street, W. 1, 2 & 3, Avery Row, W. 


(Established in the Haymarket 1721.) 


GARRARD & CO.rrp. 
1, DALHOUSIE SQ CALCUTTA. 


\ EMPEARL, CALCUTTA. 
TELEGRAMS )F¢MPEARL. SIMLA. 


Digitized by Google 


By Special SPS Appointment. 


RANKEN & Co. 


TAILORS & OUTFITTERS, 
CALCUTTA. 
Patterns forwarded upon Application: 


Travellers periodically visit principal Military 
Stations, and arrangements for fitting can be made. 


Head Office : CALCUTTA. 

SIMLA—during Summer Months. 

LAHORE & RAWALPINDI—during 
Winter Months, 
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BOOKS ON TACTICS, STRATEGY AND THE ART OF 
WAR, 


Letters on Applied Tactics. Twenty-Five Tactical Exercises Dealing with 77 
the Operations of Small Detached Forces of the Three Arms. Worked 
out by Major-General Griepenkerl. Translated from the Seventh 
German Edition by Karl Von Dovat. Sixth revised edition, 1912. 

The Development of Strategical Science During the 19th 6 9 
Century. By Lt.-General Von Caemmerer. Authorised Translation 
by Karl Von Donat. 1905. 

The Elements of Strategy. By the Late Lieut.-Colonel Tovey, R.E. 5 4 
Revised ard edited by ‘I. Miller Maguire, M.A., LL.D. Second edition. 
1906. 

Tactical Principles. By J. Burde. Author of ‘Problems in Applied 3 
Tactics.” 1908, " 

Questions and Answers on Tactics for Examinations for Promo- 5 4 
tion, Staff College, Military Competitive, eter. By Captain 


J. Demangel, B.Sc. B.A. (Lond.)” Thirteenth edition. 1911. 
The Development of Tactics. By . Miller Maguire, M.A., LL.D. 46 
Second edition. 1904. : 
Guerilla or Partisan Warfare. By T. Miller Maguire, M.A., LL.D. ‘jae 
1904. 
Machine Gun Tactics. By Captain R.V. K. Applin,D.S.0. 1910. 5 4 
A Precis of Strategy. By Brevet-Lieut -Cul. W. D. Bird, D.S.O. 31 
1910. 
Tactical Studies. By Major W. Ewbank, R-E. 1905 bid oe 90 
Tactics. By Balck. Vol. 1. Introduction and Formal Tactics of Infantry. 10 15 


Translated by Walter Krueger. Fourth completely revised edition. 
With numerous plates in the text. 1911. 

Some Principles of Frontier Mountain Warfare. By Brevet- 014 
Major W. D Bird, D.S.0. 1909 

Letters on Strategy. By General Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen. 15 0 
Forming the Second Volume of the Wolseley Series. Edited by 
Capt. Walter H. James. 2 Vols. 1808 

Notes on the Development of Tactics From 1740 to the Present 014 
Day. By Major C. .Ross, D.S.0. 1908. 

How to Solve Military Problems and Write Orders (For (Q. and 08 
other Examinations), Staff Rides, ete. By Knight Errant. 1911. 

War Rights on Land. By J. M. Spaight, LL.D. With a Preface by 10 8 
Francis D. Acland. 1911. 

On War. By Gen. Carl Von Clausewitz, Translated by Colonel J.J. 18 6 
Graham. New and revised edition. With Introduction and Notes 
by Colonel F.N Maude, C.B, (Late R.E.). Second Impression. 3 
Volumes. 1911. 

The Science of War. A Collection of Essays and Lectures, 1891-1903. 12 4 
By the Late Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, C.B. Edited by Captain 
Neill Malcolm, D.8S.0. With a Memoir of the Author. By Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C. With a Portrait and 4 Maps. Fourth 
impression. 1910. 

The Operations of War. Explaincd and Illustrated. By General 22 8 
Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. A New Edition. 
Brought up to the latest Requirements by Brigadier-General L. E. 
Kiggell, C.B. 

The Image of War, Or Service on the Chin Hills. By Surgeon- 6 0 
Captain A.G.E. Newland. With an Introductory Historical Note by 
pre Macnabb. Illustrated with 191 Photographs by the Author. 


THACKER & Co., Ltd., BOMBAY. 
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BOOKS ON TACTICS, STRATEGY AND THE ART OF 
WAR. 


Re. a, 


Applied Tactics for Examination Purposes. A Supplement to Ques- 46 
tions and Answers on ‘Tactics. By Captain J. Demangel. Second 
edition, 1908, 

Lectures on the Strategy of Russo-Japanese War. By Brevet- 46 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. Bird. 1911. 

A Study of the Development of Infantry Tactics. By Colonel 114 
Beca. ‘Translated by Permission of the Author, by Captain A. F. 
Castance. With a Preface by Colonel Hacket Pain, CB. 1911. 

On Working out Military Problems and Writing Orders and 18 
Reports for Staff Rides, Examinations and Reconnaissance 
Duties. By H, 

Preliminary Tactics. An Introduction to the Study of War. For the 
Use of Junior Officers. By Major Eden Baker, R.A. 

Studies in Applied Tactics. (iuide for Ottivers Preparing for Tactical 5 
Examinations. By Karl Von Donat. Parts I and HL. Third edition. 

With Map. 

The Elements of Modern Tactics. Practically Applied to English For- 714 
mations. By Lt.-Col. Wilkinson J. Shaw, M.A. With Eighteen 
Plates and Maps. Being the Second Volume of Military Handbooks for 

icers and Non-Commissioned Officers. Originally Kdited by Major- 


3 al GC. B. Brackenbury, R A. Eleventh edition, 1900. 

The Principles of Strategy. By Captain Edward Nash (Late R.A.) 31 
Being the Fifteenth Volume of Military Handbook for Otlicers and Non- 
Commissioned Otticers. Originally Edited by Major-General ('. B, Brac- 
kenbury, RA. 1905, 

What to Apply in Tactical Problems. By Captain Archibald F. 301 
Becke, Late RV .A, 

The Tactics of To-Day. By Colonel C. KE. Callwell, C.B. Second edi- = 3 
tion. 

The Battle on the Scha Ho. With Nine Maps and Three Appendices, 69 
tA Supplement to the ‘* Militar Wochenblatt.”) To which hax been 
added an Essay Comment on the Buttle on the Scha Ho. By the Author 
of * Development of Strategical Science During the [ith Century” 
Authorised Translation by Karl Von Donat. 1909. 

Applied Tactics for Examination Purposes. A Supplement to Ques- 3 8 
tions and Answers on Tactics. By Captain J. Demangel, B. Se., B.A. 
(London). 

Hints on Solving Tactical Problems. By Lieut.-Colonel H. M. E. 210 
Brunker. Seventh edition. 1009. 

Notes on Fire Tactics, etc., and on Machine Guns. By Licut. 14 
Bruce ‘Turnbull. 

Tactical Studies on the Battles Around Plevna. By Thilo Von 70 
Trotha With One Map, Translated by Carl Reichmann. 1896, 

Mistakes in the Solving of Tactical Problems. Being a Collection 15 
of Official Condeumed Mistakes made in answering the Tactical Ques- 
tions in recent examinations in sub-head (di i, of Promotion Examina- 
tions. By Lt.-Col. J. Layland Needham, P.S8.C. Second edition. 

19)1. 


THACKER & Co., Ltd., BOMBAY. 
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LADY MINTO’S INDIAN NURSING ASSOCIATION 


For the supply of Trained Nurses in the following districts :-— 


When Nurses are 
Provinces. Centres. required address as 
below. 


Subscription to be 
made payable to 


Punjab and North-| Murree(Summer)} Lady Superintendent, | Honorary Secretary, 
Weat Frontier | Rawal pind i) “The Ri ctreat,” Murree; Lieutenant-Governor’s 


Province. (Winter). Sisters’ Quarters,| Camp, Punjab. 
Rawalpindi. 

United Provinces | Naini Tal (Sum-; Lady Superintendent, | Honorary Secretary, 
and == Central | _ mer). “Langham House,” | Naini Tal (Summer). 
India. Naini Tal. 

Bareilly (Winter); 38,Cantonmente, | Bareilly (Winter). 
Bareilly. 

Indore. Honorary Secretary, The) Honorary Secretary, 
Residency, Indore. The Residency, Indore. 

Eastern Bengal | Shillong. | Lady Superintendent, | Honorary Secretary, 

and Assam. Jalpaiguri. Sisters’ Quarters.| Government House, 
Dibrugarh. | Dibrugarh, Shillong (Summer). 
Silchar. 
Government House, 
Dacea (Winter). 
Central Provinces | Nagpur «| Honorary — Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Nagpur. Nagpur. 
Baluchistan - | Quetta «. | Honorary — Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Quetta. (Quetta. 
Rajputana a | Aymere . | Honorary — Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Ajmere. Ajmere. 
Burma . | Rangoon «| Honorary — Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Maymo. Rangoon, Rangoon. 

Bengal . |Darjeeling (Sum-} Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 

mer). Darjecling. Darjeeling. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS + 


Monthly incomes over Rs. 500 Rs. 20 

Monthly incomes under Rs. 500 a Re, 10 
Fees (plus travelling expenses and board and lodging) :—Subscribers. ordinary or 
infectious cases (incomes over Ra. 500), Rs. 4; and ‘incomes under Rs. 500), Ra. 2 per 

- diem. Midwifery, Rs. 5 per diem. Non-subscribers, Ra. 8 per diem. 


Special Rates for Reyiments. 


To enable regiments to avail themselves of the benefits of the Association, the 
following rates have been arranged :— 

Officers of a regiment, whose regiment shall make an annual subscription of Rs. 100 
in the case of regiments of the British Service and Rs. 50 in the case of regiments of the 
Indian Army and Rs. 25 in the case of batteries. 

For further information apply to Mrs. E. DAVIES, Chief Lady Superintendent, 
Viceregal Lodge, SIMLA, April to October ; Government House, CALCUTTA, Novem 
ber to March, 
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"THE FAMOUS 
“BRISTOL” 220% 
SITUATED AT 


Salisbury Plain & Brooklands (England), 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES and SPECIALLY REDUCED TERMS 
are offered INDIAN ARMY OFFICERS Home on leave 
for LEARNING TO FLY. 


AVERAGE TIME FOR TUITION—3 WEEKS 


MORE NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS HAVE BEEN TRAINED AT 
THESE SCHOOLS THAN AT ALL OTH2RS COMBINED. 


WRITB FOR PARTICULARS- 
THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL AEROPLANE Co., Ltd., 
‘FILTON. HOUSE, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


Diaitized ty GOOQ1e 


United Service Institution of india. 


RULES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


LL Officers of the Royal Navy and Army, Colonial Forces, and of Volunteer Corps 
in India, and Gazetted Government Officers shall be entitled to become Members 
on payment of the entrance fee and annual subscription. 


Gentlemen who may wish to become Members are requested to be kind enough to 
forward their donations and subscriptions at the time they express a wish to join the 
Institution. 


Life Members of the Institution will be admitted on the following terms :— 
Rupees 50 + entrance donation = Rs. 55. 


Ordinary Members of the Institution will be admitted on payment of an entrance 
fee of Rs. § on joining, and an annual subscription of Rs. § fo d¢ paid in advance, 
The period of subscription commences on tst January. Membership entitles an Officer 
tua free copy of the Journals as published. 

Subscribing Members of the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, 
are not liable fur entrance fee while the affiliation rules are in force. 


Divisional, Brigade, and Officers’ Libraries, Regimental Messes, Clubs, and other 
subscribers for the Journal will pay Rs. 8 per annum. 


Sergeants’ Messes and Regimental Libraries, Reading and Recreation Rooms can 
obtain the Journal on payment of an annual subscription of Rs. 6 only, but cannot be 
Life Members, Other subscribers for the Journal will pay Rs. 8 per annum. 


When a Member joins the Institution on or after the 1st October, having paid his 
first annual subscription, he will not be charged a second subr‘ription on the following 
Ist January, but it will become due on 1st January of the second year, excepting 
when the Journals for the current year are required. 


Members are responsible that they keep the Secretary carefully posted in regard 
to changes of rank, title, and address. i 


Members or Subscribers to the Journal, Messes, etc., intimating a wish to have 
their Journals posted to any address out of India, will pay in advance Rupee 1 per 
annum to cover foreign postage charges. 

Money Orders, Transfer Receipts, etc., should be made payable to the Secretary, 
United Service Institution of India, Simla. 


Rules for Contributions to the “* aouinel of the United Service lastitution 
of India.’ 


1, All papers must be written in a clear, legible hand, and only on one side of the 
paper. All plans must have a scale on them. 


2. No remarks of a personal nature, or in any way subversive of discipline, will be 
permitted. 


3. Anonymous contributions under a som-de-plume will not be accepted or 
acknowledged ; all contributions must be sent to the Secretary under the name of the 
wniter, and the paper will, if accepted, be published under that name, unless a wish is 
expressed for it to be published either under his initials only or anonymously. The 
Executive Committee will decide whether the wish can be complied with. 


4. Papers will be published if passed by the Executive Committee of the Council, 
but the Council do not hold themselves in any way responsible for the views of 
contributors. 


©, The Council do not undertake to authorise the publication of such papers as are 
passed in the order in which they may have been received. 


6. Unless the contributor states at the end of his paper that he wishes it published 
complete, or not at all, the Executive Committee of the Council will make such 
alterations in it as they deem necessary. 


7. Contributors will be supplied with twelve copies of their paper gratis, provided 
they apply for them at the time of submitting articles for consideration. 


8. Manuscripts of original papers sent for publication in the Journal will not be 


returned to the contributor, unless he expresses a wish to have them back and pays 
the postage. 


[Mr. E. Carlisle, M. A. (Cantab.), 
Major M. H. Gregson, late R.E. 
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In order to assist candidates for the Staff Colleges, and other officers, in the study 
of military history, the Council of the Institution issue, to members only, sets of 
questions on selected campaigns. The following papers are now available : - 

(a) One set of six questions on the Waterloo Campaign. 

(5) Two sets of six questions each on Callwell’s Small Wars. 

(c) Two seta of six questions each on the strategy of the Russo-Japanese War. 
(d) Three sets of six questions each on the battles of the Russo-Japanese War 
(¢) Two sets of six questions on the Afghan War, 1879-80. 

(f) Papers on the Crimean War will shortly he ready for iseue. 

The charge for these papers is Rs. 5 each, including criticism by fully qualified 
officers selected by the Council. 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and solutions must 
be ant under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India, 
Simla. 


IV. LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


The library catalogue revised up to Ist November 1912 is now ready. Members 
requiring a copy shculd kindly inform the Secretary. List of books since received will 
be published quarterly with the Journal. 

Price of catalogue Re. 1, or Re. 1-4-0 by V.-P. P. 


V. LIBRARY.—Several instances have occurred lately ut members who have asked for 
bvoks from the library. having refused to accept them on delivery by 
V.-P. P. Members are therefore informed that when books asked for 
are out at the time of receipt of the request, they are recalled under 
Library Rule No. 7 a fortnight after icsue and sent to them. 
If no instructions are received that they will not be wanted, unless 
received within a certain time, members will be held liable for the 
postage, whether they refuse them on delivery or not. 
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“WASTE.” 
By Mason H. A. Youne, Royat ARTILLERY. 


Waste (foolish spending) is responsible for the greater part of 
the miseries and hardships suffered by mankind. The productive 
powers of man have enormously increased, yet never has there been 
atime when actual want was so common. Food, clothing and 
shelter exist in more than sufficient quantities for all mankind, yet 
thousands of civilized beings are daily lacking the bare necessities 
of life. 

“The actual and potential wastes in each year amount to as 
much as the total accumulations of wealth, and if all the possessors 
of accumulations were left in undisturbed possession, and the wastes 
of current production and use eliminated and the gain ognitably 
apportioned according to meed and deed, no woman or child would 
need to do mill or factory, store or office work, no superannuated 
man or woman need toil, no young man need delay marriage, nor any 
head of a family be torn by anxiety as to the feeding, the clothing, 
or the housing of his dependents.”—(Harrington Emerson.) 

There are two ways of balancing expenditure against income or 
production : one is to increase the income, and the other is to reduce 
the expenditure. No man is prosperous whose income does not 
exceed his expenditure, no factory is profitable whose out-put is not 
more valuable than its expenses, and no State is great that does not 
produce more than it consumes. But production, out-put, income 
have limits. Intensive cultivation and the utmost efficiency of 
production can go no further than a maximum and to that maximum 
the civilized world must someday come. The reduction of expendi- 
ture or consumption is as yet an unexplored field of incredible 
vastness. The nineteenth century may be called the age of increasing 
Production, the twentieth may eventually be known as the age of 
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decreasing consumption. The field for improvement in machinery 
tends to narrow, human effort approaches its maximum out-put and 
competition daily grows keener; efficiency becomes more and more 
essential, and efficiency means economy and cannot be obtained 
without the elimination of waste, whether of effort, of time, or of 
money. 

“ We can see our forests vanishing, our water-powers going to 
waste, our soil being carried by floods into the sea; and the end of 
our coal and our iron is in sight. But our larger wastes of human 
effort, which goon every day through such of our acts as are 
blundering, ill-directed, or inefficient, and which Mr. Roosevelt 
refers to asalack of ‘national efficiency’ are less visible, less 
‘tangible, and are’ but vaguely appreciated. We can see and feel 
the waste of material things. Awkward, inefficient, or ill-directed 
movements of men, however, leave nothing visible or tangible behind 
them.”—(7. W. Taylor.) 

In the industrial world there has arisen a profession of Effi- 
ciency Engineers whose business it is to treat inefficient commercial 
organizations as a doctor treats a sick person. They locate the 
disease which prevents efficient working, the wastes which swell the 
expenses or hinder the production of the best and largest out-put 
and, having found the disease and located the wastes, indicate the 
best methods for their elimination. Sooner or later the spirit 
which has called these Efficiency Experts into being will spread to 
Government services and then will come a harsh day of reckoning 
for the incompetent and the unfit. Is it not time that we, in the 
Army, abandoned these deep-rooted ideas that the Army is a thing 
apart, not to be jndged by any business standards and an organiza- 
tion with which the word economy can never be connected? Must 
we always look back to past centuries for guidance in matters of 
organization and administration, is it always to be a source of pride 
that our finance methods date from the time of James the Second 
and our audit system is a relic of the days when official and officer 
alike were ‘on the make’? On the other hand, why shonld we 
encourage the idea that an officer can only be expected to train his 
men for, and to lead them, in war; that he must not be asked to deal 
in any way with the business of maintaining those men? In other 
words, why do we practically assert that officers cannot pay their 
men and that it is not within practical politics to make them finan- 
cially responsible for the up keep and maintenence of their units ? 
Is there any other branch of life where a man, expert at his job, is 
necessarily to be ignorant of business matters? Is a skilled Surgeon 
any less skilful becanse he can keep his accounts properly and pay 
his assistants and nurses correctly? Is an expert engineer less 
efficient because he knows the prices of the materials he uses and 
the selling value of the products? Is the owner of a large farm a 
bad farmer because he knows the valne of manures and the time 
and place for the best disposal of his crops? It is perfectly true 
that tha maintenance of an Army isa vasb business requiring 
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trained administrators; but with us, asin every large business, it 
is essential that business methods obtain throughout the whole 
concern and that everyone who has any control over expenditure or 
has charge of any stores or equipment, should have financial responsi- 
bility and be rewarded for economy or blamed for waste or extra- 
vagance. Efficiency is impossible without Economy—a lesson which 
is being learnt in many a great industrial organization to-day and 
it cannot be too strongly urged that most ef the details of Army 
business are exactly similar to those in large commercial factories 
and in the great Railway systems. Much, therefore, is to be learnt 
from the methods and ideals to be found in the literature and 
practice of the commercial world. 

Waste is not confined by any means to money, probably actual; 
money is the least important item, there is waste of effort, of energy, 
of time, all more or less the same, and there is waste of material, 
but, sooner or later, all these are translated into waste of the pro- 
duce of the State, either directly by unnecessary expenditure of 
funds provided for the maintenance of the army in peace or 
indirectly by loss in, or through, war. 

To the Professor of Economics an Army is itself a waste so far 
as the general welfare of the community is concerned. The com- 
munity has to labour to maintain a large number of men in the 
prime of life who produce nothing, while they consume food and 
clothing, and vast quantities of expensive produce in the form of 
equipment. This is, however, beside the present subject, so long as 
human society is constituted as at present, a military force, like a 

lice force, is an essential object of national expenditure. But we, 
in the Army, owe this to the workers of the community, that we 
do not add to their burden by the foolish spending of the produce 
of their toil. 

THE MAIN CAUSE OF WASTE in every Army is the retention 
in the service of the incompetent. In military life alone is it 
customary to employ men unfitted for the work in hand. The 
strength of an Army and of any field force is reckoned by the number 
of men, though many of the men will only have the value of the 
Chinese ‘ quaker’ guns. If, in a strength of 5,000 combatants, only 
4,500 can reach the firing line with their efficiency unimpaired, and 
of these only 3,000 can so fire as to cause damage to the enemy and 
can so move and act as to expose themselves to the minimum of loss, 
then it would be far better to start with the 3.000 and to save, first 
the money spent on the attempt at training the 2,000, and second, 
the food, equipment and transport consumed by them in their attempt 
to reach the enemy. The unfit fill the hospitals, eat up the supplies 
and waste the transport. 

Numbers, magnitude and vastness were the ideals of the nine- 
teenth century, the twentieth is already beginning to call for efficiency. 
Two centuries ago the Prussian Army organized and trained by Leo- 
pold, of Dessau, became a pattern for all Europe. Discipline was 
severe, training continuous and thorough, with but one aim—efficiency 
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in every detail. The backbone of the Army, the Infantry, was trained 
to the greatest possible rapidity in loac‘ng and firing. For fifty 
years under the stress of constant warfare and the ceaseless care of 
military administrators of the highest class like the Great Frederick 
and his father before him, the Prussian Army, weak in actual num- 
bers of men, remained an unequalled and successful force of expert 
soldiers. Then came a peace of forty years with the Army living 
on the traditions and clinging to the methods and ideals of its 
glorious past, till Auerstadt and Jena broke it to fragments in one 
day. One century ago was born in Prussia, the modern military 
system, a reversion in many respects to the ways of the most ancient 
times. ‘All dwellers in the state are born defenders of the same,’ 
thus Scharnhorst headed his scheme and on this principle is based 
the military systems of all the great European powers. Numbers 
now form the main factor in a nation’s power to protect its interests, 
and though every effort is usually made in the very short period of 
military service to turn each man into a soldier, yet the time is 
insufficient to make him an expert fighting man. Equipment and 
arms become every day more scientific and complicated, while the 
period of training tends to shorten and the reservist’s knowledge 
rapidly changes to ignorance. The modern continental Army must, 
of necessity, contain a very large proportion of men who cannot. 
possibly damage an enemy. 

Are weon the eve of another great change in system? To 
what developments of the military art is science leading us? Are 
flying machines, automatic rifles, semi-automatic artillery, compli- 
cated sighting and ranging mechanisms, wireless telegraphy, motor 
traction and the numerous other adjuncts of a modern army suited 
to the use of half-trained conscripts or returned reservists? Is it 
not possible that the future will see a reversion to smaller armies 
composed of men trained to a complete knowledge of the work, men 
who can shoot, march and adapt themselves to the ever-varying 
conditions of a modern campaign and whose training will help them 
to withstand the awful strain imposed by modern weapons. The 
one difference from the time of Frederick the Great, apart from the 
individuality of the men themselves, will probably be that the Army 
for the field will be recruited from a population already trained in 
the rudiments of military work. Then will the nation only pay for 
men fully qualified to do its work on the field of battle. 

THE SECOND GREAT CAUSE OF WASTE in our Army is to be found 
in the methods of administration. Our regulations are complicated, 
our scales of pay and allowances are unbusiness like and the system 
of accounts is an end in itself and never a means by which waste 
can be detected and efficiency obtained. There is a lack of definite 
and broad principles in Army management at present, and each case, 
however petty, is dealt with as it arises without forethought and 
without co-ordination. The result isan enormous amount of entirely 
unnecessary clerical labour throughout the service, constant waste 
of time and energy inall ranks and a complete absence of any 
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attempt at economy on the part of those responsible for the care of 
public property. 

Firstly, our Accounts.—Accounts should never be looked upon 
as a more or Jess necessary evil, even by the combatant part of the 
Army, nor asa mystery only workable by its own high priests and 
essentially an annoyance to practical suldiers. In all modern large 
commercial organizations, accounts act as an intelligence branch and 
are of the greatest possible assistance in obtaining etticiency. They 
signal to the heads of the concern, the wastes, the hitches and the 
savings and with their help the whole organization is kept in the 
path of efficiency and economy. Accounts, in the modern sense of 
the word, are not confined to ledgers, cash books and vouchers, but 
include a definite out-put of accurate and useful data showing the 
expenditure, production, and progress in sufficient detail to enable 
the management to judge the working of every branch of the busi- 
ness. Our system of accounts must fulfil two conditions, it must be 
simple in working, so that no more money than necessary may be 
spent on it and so that all who are brought into contact with it may 
readily understand it, and it must have for its principal object, the 
setting before those responsible for the whole Army as well as those 
in charge of the various units and parts, the financial results of their 
work. Detection and prevention of any kind of waste should be 
rendered easy by the simplicity of the system and by its intelligently 
compiled results. Does our accounts system fulfil in any way the 
functions here sketched out? Is it possible to compare unit with 
unit and deterniine whether any officer commanding has exercised 
careful control over his expenditure? We know, for example, that 
the expenditure on the maintenance of equipment is enormous, and 
we know ina general way that much of this could be avoided if 
more care and attention was devoted to it, but do our accounts 
furnish any data by means of which proper action could be taken ? 
Has any officer ever been rewarded for economy, has any officer 
ever been blamed for waste or extravagance’ ‘The answer to all 
these questions must be—No, and therefore our accounts system is 
an entire failure regarded as a help to efficiency. 

Secondly, our Regulations—We have a mass of literature to 
govern the business of the Army, but the regulations are compli- 
cated, contain so much trivial detail and are so voluminous that a 
mere reference to them involves an immense waste of time. An 
officer in dealing with matters of equipment will find it necessary 
to consult many works, of which the following are the more import- 
ant :— 

Army Regulations, India, Volume II. 
Do. do. d>. Ill. 
Regulations for Magazines in India. 
Handbooks for his guns and for other parts of his equip- 
ment. 
Instructions for Armourers. 
Handbook for Military Artificers. 
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Army Tables for his unit. 
Do. Miscellaneous. 

Minute details regarding the shoeing of animals and of the parts 
of harness and saddiery which can be repaired appear in Army 
Regulations, India, Volume 11, which volume is supposed to deal 
primarily with matters of discipline and other kimured subjects. 
This volume, it may be noted, was published in 1911, and has 154 
pages of text, yet 16 can only be opened in eleven places where there 
are no corrections. Each unit has a few copies of all books of 
regulations and reference, which concern it, but there is no book or 
pawphlet available for each man in the umit trom which he can 
learn his duty and the best methods for the care, preservation and 
use of his arms, accoutrements, and such part of the general equip- 
ment as may be handled by him. Much of the etticiency ot any 
unit depends on vhe personal knowledge and teaching capacity of 
the officers and principal non-commissioned vfticers. ‘The difficulties 
which present themselves constantly in all active military work have 
to be sulved by the skill and thought of individuals with such aid 
as official books can give. But the results obtained in any unit are 
rarely available to assist other units in the same troubles, and the 
best executive intelligence has often therefore only local intluence. 
To assist the line we should have written standard-practice instruc- 
tions for each class of unit prepared by the best talent available, 
they should be suitable for all ranks and should deal with the best 
methods known for all parts of the work of the unit. hey should, 
of course, be printed and should be in constant revision in the light 
of further experience by the line and advanced knowledge on the 
part of the Stat. Forexample, an 18-pounder Q-F. Battery should 
have a handbook containing not only a description of the equipment, 
but also attording information on every part of the Battery’s work, 
such as care and preservation of accoutrements, harness and saddlery, 
methods of local repair of its guns, carriages and vehicles, instruc- 
tions regarding care and inspection of its ammunition, simple 
information regarding the care, repair and use of its rifles, pistols 
and other small arms. There are many other details which might 
with advantage find a place in the work. Inthe coming remarks 
on scales of pay and allowances will be given an example of compli- 
cated regulations which shows clearly how cases are taken upas they 
arise without forethought or co-ordination. In such a business as 
ours, it is most essential fur clearness and simplicity that all regula- 
tions and other literature should be dealt with by one branch ; there 
should be at head quarters a strong and permanent revision section 
with considerable authority. Not only should this section be 
constantly revising and bringing up to date all volumes of regula- 
tions, handbooks and tables, but all proposals involving corrections 
should be dealt with by it with a view to co-ordinatiun and to 
simplification. The section should also have the power to initiate a 
review of any part of the regulations with a view to substituting 
broad principles for a number of dotailed rulings, Its aims should 
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be perfect justice between the State and its servants, simplicity in 
regulations and system, and above all the utmost help to the service 
in its efforts to obtain efficiency. 

Thirdly, our Scales of Pay and Allowances.—Pay, even ina 

mixed Army like the Indian one, should not present any extraordin- 
ary difficulties, yet we have a 233-page Volume of regulations plus 
a 132-page Volume of instructions and few of the pages are with- 
out corrections. It would be thought that the pay ofa regimental 
major should be the same throughout the service, but we find eleven 
different rates, of which three only are in complete rupees. The 
pay ofa non-commissioned officer in a department is made up of 
seven different items, all of which have to be calculated each month 
and written out separately in the pay-bill, and, asa rule, he loses in 
total emoluments on promotion to warrant rank! What a huge 
saving there would be inclerical labour were a definite number of 
rupees per day fixed for all ranks, to include all allowances, such as 
exchange compensation with a scale of extra pay to include all other 
rates of staff, command pay, etc., and to list all appointments with 
a number against each to show the scale of extra pay admissible. 
Furlough pay might be a definite fraction of pay. Again all promo- 
tions might date from the 1st ofa month and in many ways the 
whole business of pay could be enormously simplified. Another 
example of complication and unbusiness-like methods is the regula- 
tions regarding detention allowances. Instead of laying down the 
broad and simple principle that anyone sent away from his station 
on duty by competent authority will receive detention allowance at 
so much per night of absence and fixing rates for different ranks, 
we find over six pages in Army Regulations, India, Volume I, 
devoted to lists of the various people who may draw the allowance, 
the circumstances entitling them to it and the conditions of the 
grant, together with the various rates. The conditions vary, some 
may get it for each night of absence, others for each day of absence, 
some may get it for the days of arrival and departure, others not on 
these days if travelling allowance is drawn, and again others not on 
these days when road allowance is drawn ; moreover, the period for 
which the allowance may be drawn varies from 7 to 60 days. It 
may also be noted that some employes in the Army draw detention 
allowance under the Civil Service Regulations. It is, of course, an 
obvious cause for complaint that the allowance is the same for an 
expensive place like Bombay or Calcutta as for any up-country 
station. 
The subject of the allowances made to units to cover their 
ordinary work is a large one, and it does not appear ever to have 
received comprehensive enquiry. A British Infantry regiment 
apparently receives twenty-five different money allowances :— 

Office allowance to three officers—-Adjutant, Quartermaster, 
Pay Officer. 

Stationery allowance for three purposes—Musketry returns, per 
Company, for Interpreter. 
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Repair of arms and accoutrements. 

Butts and targets. 

Petty stores. 

Shoeing, maxim gun mules. 

Grinding gram for gun mules, 

Ranges and musketry appliances. 

Stationery and clerical, for officer in charge of transport. 

Musketry allowance and prizes. 

Recovered cartridge cases, etc. 

Prizes, Regimental workshops. 

Prizes, Army School. 

Gymnasium. 

School. 

School-cleaning. 

Library. 

Library lighting. 

Field firing grant. 

Meas. 

Band. 

And in addition there are annual allowances of stores for 
various purposes. 

Is it conceivable that any one outside the Army would attempt 
to maintain a body of men in this way? It would really seem as if 
the keynote of military administration was distrust. To a man 
with business ideas it would appear preferable, far cheaper and 
more efficient, to go in more for trusting officers in general and 
senior officers in particular, more especially when properly compiled 
accounts will plainly show up the extravagant. The business man 
would total the value of all allowances, both money and material, 
for the upkeep of the unit and offer the commanding officer a lump 
sum for the year as a maximum and would furnish him with priced 
lists of all articles which he could obtain from Government Stores. 
He would trust, first, the commanding officer to maintain his unit in 
a satisfactory and efficient condition ; second, the general and other 
inspectors to check the work of the commanding officer; and third, 
to his accounts system, to compare unit with unit and to show up 
waste or extravagance. The saving in clérical work would be very 
great and there are many other obvious advantages. 

A THIRD CAUSE OF WASTE is to be found in the loss of energy 
due to discontent, to financial embarrassment and to over in- 
dulgence in sport or games. It is essential to the prosperity of 
any large organization that its servants should be loyal through and 
through, no amount of discipline or orders will obtain loyalty. Work 
can be obtained by order, good work comes spontancously from a 
sense of loyalty. In military life especially it is the voluntary work, 
thoughtful study, patient investigation, that pays the State. 

Ambition may make a man do extra good work, but few men 
are ambitious and the ordinary man will do just sufficient work to 
pass muster or will do his level best according to circumstances, 
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Give him cause for discontent and you will certainly get the 
former. 

First as to discontent.—A just and sympathetic master, 
makes loyal servants. Yet in how many ways does the State deal 
unfairly by its military servants. An officer is called upon to 
maintain a very varied and costly uniform which is always in a state 
of change. Why do we still cling to the prehistoric idea that the 
wilitary profession must be ‘made ornamental and that bright colours 
and lots of fancy garments are essential to the maintenance of 
efficiency. Moreover, the officer has to provide himself with all the 
implements and equipment of his trade, and these like the uniform 
must be of the best and bought at retail prices of the most expen- 
sive of tradesmen. Surely a radical simplification of dress is possible ; 
no man in the twentieth century should be uncomfortable when 
clothed and the smartest of men is never smarter than when carefully 
dressed in khaki. Why cannot an officer obtain any portion of his 
kit on payment from Government Stores, he would pay 50 per cent. 
less and Government would be no loser. Frequent transfers with 
unsufficient allowances to cover the cost are another source of discon- 
tent and many more will occur to the reader. 

Second as to financial embarrussment.—An officer whose 
expenditure exceeds his income must have his mind distracted from 
his work by the uncertainties of his financial position and it is 
never to the interest of any service to have servants in such a 
position. Some men will always be extravagant but the vast 
majority of army officers are normal individuals anxious to maintain 
a suitable position while keeping within their means, but they find 
it hard to do so under existing conditions. High rentals, unnecessary 
social functions, ever-increasing cost of the necessities of life, extra 
taxation, local as well as imperial, subscriptions in aid of what are 
really Government functions, such as a band—all these and more fall 
heavily on a man whose pay was fixed many years ago. 

Thirdly as to over indulgence in sport and games.—It is 
hopeless to expect from the normal man a real devotion to his work 
when his thoughts are entirely given up to sport and amusements, his 
mind in such circumstances is wasted and his efficiency must suffer. 
Sport and amusements are excellent things in moderation and in 
some cases have a direct value in increasing the individual's efficiency 
for military work, but the duty of an officer is to train himself and 
his men for war, and this cannot be done when an ofticer manages to 
devote much of the year to attendance at race mectings or when 
polo becomes the one and only object of his thoughts. 

A FOURTH GENERAL CAUSE OF WASTE comes from unbusiness- 
like methods in carrying on work throughout the service. What 
a waste of time and of energy is caused by the assembly of 
three officers to constitute a court of enquiry into the circumstances 
under which one pair of boots have not lasted the prescribed periud 
or when some eight senior officers gather together as a standing 
barrack committee to decide on the suitability of a site for a 
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cook house, which cook-house had already, by an oversight, been 
erected. Think of a Colonel of thirty years’ service solemnly 
certifying that his demand for kerosine oil for guard-room lamps 1s 
absolutely necessary, and is made after careful, personal investigation. 
Imagine an officer entrusted with the charge of a large arsenal 
having to himself mark with his own persunal stamp, each end 
of each piece of dovsootie received into stock, How many 
forms are there in use which require the signature of the same 
officer in three places? Again what lack of foresight we come 
across every day in the details of army work. As an example let us 
consider building and repair of buildings. It is a common idea that 
lack of organization, of supervision or of foresight on the part ofa 
contractor must be his loss and not a loss to the State. Is it con- 
ceivable that contractors will carry on work for Government or for 
anyone in which they will not make at least a reasonable profit ? 
Any loss is bound to fall on the giver of the contract, if not 
immediately and directly, then inevitably in the long run. When 
a contractor colour washes the walls of your quarters so badly that 
they have to be done a second time, who in the long run pays for 
that? Take another case :—A large building is being erected as 
eh of a new range of barracks, all materials are carted across the 

roken ground of the site—in rainy weather a mass of mud, in dry 
weather a foot of dust, the longer the work takes the deeper get 
the ruts and holes and the longer take the bullocks to draw the 
carts to the building. Who pays for the extra work of the bullocks 
and the heavicr wear and tear of the carts? The cartmen?—. Not 
much, they must get their full price or they cannot live and will 
not work. The building contractor ?—. Not likely, his rates foresee all 
such trouble and delay as is customary in this country. No, the State 
pays and could have saved the extra cost not only directly in the 
extra cost of carting, but indirectly in the longer time for which 
supervision is required, by arranging that the road which must 
eventually be built to connect the building with cantonments, be 
built as soon as the site is selected. There is a case of a very large 
store depot composed ofa large number of buildings extending 
over a great area where the internal roads were the last item but 
one to be done and the connecting tramlines the last! What this 
cost in labour and transport for handling the stores it is impossible 
co say, but it was very large. 

It is fairly easy to indicate the general and the main causes 
of waste, but it is not a simple matter to locate definite instances 
of waste nor to indicate how they can be rcmoved. It must be 
remembered that the people, within whose circle of effort the 
waste occurs, are the least likely to discover it and this is most 
true in the Army where the vast majority of officers are honestly 
striving to obtain results and are well satisfied when any progress 
ean be recorded. In commercial circles the modern efficiency 
expert discovers waste by the methods of the analytical chemist, 
he makes tests and assays in various directions throughout the 
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particular branch with which he is dealing and having located the 
causes of waste, sets to work to eliminate them by improving 
conditions and setting standards to be aimed at. An oft-quoted 
example of these methods and their results is the investigation 
undertaken by Mr. F. W. Taylor in the Bethlehem yards in America. 
He found 600 men employed in handling coal and iron ore and the 
company and the men were confident of the efticiency of the work 
done. He ascertained that the ordinary man with the shovel sup- 
plied shifted 34 Ibs. of fine coal or 50 lbs of iron ore at each handl- 
ing of the shovel. He then experimented with loads and found 
that, acting on the principle of working men within their perma- 
ment strength, 21 Ibs. was the best load for constant work. The 
next step was to design suitable shovels for the different classes 
of material, so that the fine coal shovel would take 21 lbs. of fine 
coal and the iron ore shovel, 21 lbs. ofiron ore. He also ascertained, 
that, for good work, a certain definite period of rest was neces- 
sary after a certain period of work. The net result of his investi- 
gations and of the remedies he proposed is, that now 140 men with 
three experts as teachers do the work formerly done by 600 men, 
each man gets more pay with less effort and the Company saves 
75,000 dollars a year. It will be noticed that the improvements 
were in two directions, one in improving the conditions for the man, 
and the other in designing the best implements for the purpose. 

It will be interesting to consider whether a similar method of 
scientific investigation could not be profitably employed in military 
work. 

Has the vital subject of marching, ever been investigated ina 
scientific manner? Our army is composed of a large number of 
different physical types of men and their carrying and their walking 
powers must vary considerably. When marching under a load 
there is, for the attainment of the best results, a definite period of 
marching alternating with a definite period of rest. There is also 
the question of pace, certain physical types can obtain better 
results with a quick pace, others obtain a maximum at a slow rate. 
Again, there is the question of the load and method of carrying it. 
All these details are capable of scientific investigation and the 
results to be hoped for would be, increased marching power, know- 
ledge by the staff of the marching power of each class of unit, 
ability to brigade units of the same marching power, increased 
efficiency of the men at the end of a march. 

Proficiency in the use of the rifle is obviously of the highest 
importance and there is much in connection with musketry and the 
use of the rifle generally which would repay investigation, From 
the musketry returns of a number of British regiments for three 
years, the following facts are taken :— 

In the classification practice 345 points is the maximum and in 
sixteen cumplcte records, the best is 223 or an efliciency of 64-64 
per cent., the worst is 188 with an etticiency of 54-49 per cent. The 
best were stationed at a place where the ranges were said to be bad, 
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The highest efficiency was connected with a total expenditure of 
225 rounds per man, while the lowest expended 289. The best 
company’s average was 238 or an efficiency of 69 per cent. The 
best regiment had 57:68 per cent of marksmen, 31-42 per cent. of 
1st class and 10°9 per cent. of 2nd and 38rd class shots and men who 
did not fire or complete the course. Thus with every condition 
favourable to the men, only a little more than half, showed any real 
proficiency in the use of their weapon. Surely a real expert 
attached to a regiment would be able by practical and individual 
teaching to obtain better results than this. A College Professor to 
be efficient must not only have a most complete grasp of his subject, 
but he must also be able tu impart his knowledge to others and, to 
be able to do this, he must know the difticulties that obstruct the 
learner’s mind. To have passed through a musketry school does 
not necessarily mean that a man has become an expert in knowledge 
of the rifle and its powers, nor that he has learnt to overcome the 
difficulties of ranging and sighting and, above all, it does not at all 
imply that he has become qualified as a teacher. 

To obtain the best results from any body of men armed with a 
rifle, it is essential that instruction should be imparted to one and 
all by the best procurable talent and hardly any cost would be too 
great for such talent considering the enormous waste of ammuni- 
tion, with resulting wear in the rifle, which takes place in peace and 
the still more colossal waste which occurs in war, 

Government Factories, Arsenals, Supply and Store depdts 
closely resemble in their work various commercial concerns and 
their system of management and account can follow closely those in 
use in the more modern private organizations. The main principle 
is to treat them all as working on a money basis, to subdivide their 
accounts so that the cost of any part is known and recorded against 
the men responsible for the works of that part, and to compare 
results, part by part and year by year. In a large Government 
storage establishment the cost of the daily paid workmen and 
labourers was Rs. 1,05,000 in one year. To a large extent modern 
commercial methods were then instituted, every detail of expense 
was scrutinized, handling methods improved, financial eeponeteiey 
of the men in charge of each branch insisted upon and conditions 
generally standardized, with the result that the cost for the following 
years was Rs, 52,000—an improvement of 47 per cent. This was an 
exceptional case ; but similar methods would have similar, though 
possibly somewhat smalier results elsewhere. Clerical labour is 
admittedly excessive in this country, but no effort has ever been 
made to thoroughly investigate the subject. It is mainly due to 
complexity of rules and regulations and multiplicity of forms and 
documents ; but it is also partly due to the extraordinary number of 
holidays ullowed. A typical case shows only 265 full working days in 
the year, there being 52 Sundays, 13 other Christian holidays, 23 
Hindu and 5 Mahomedan holidays, while Saturday not being a full 
working day accounts for the balance. As each clerk can also 
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obtain 15 days’ casual leave and one month’s privilege leave, it follows 
that in a year he usually gives only three-fifths of the days to work, 
Rather different to the clerk at home with his six bank holidays 
and his fortnight’s leave besides Sundays. Still even allowing for 
this, much could be done to reduce clerical labour if earnest effort 

were made in each branch of the service and if clerks were taught 
some of the rudiments of office methods and business ways. It 
would pay every department to have a small training school for 
clerks where their young apprentices and junior clerks would be 
tanght letter-drafting, précis work, filing and simple accounts, be 
given some insight in the technical nature of the department’s work 
and have imparted to them some business ideas. The following is a 
typical example of unnecessary clerical labour and waste of time :— 
An officer in charge of a large Government factory whose annual 
grant for daily paid workmen alone exceeds six lakhs of rupees is 
not allowed to pay for any stores exceeding ten rupees in total 
value. He must pass the bills and send them to the accounts 
department, where the arithmetic is checked and the amount forward- 
ed to the supplier. This involves clerical labour to the State and 
considerable delay to the contractor. Why officers in charge of all 
such establishments cannot be disbursing officers and pay suppliers 
direct and immediately after receipt of the goods is unknown, their 
responsibility would be no heavier than at present and there is no 
question which is the more business-like procedure. 

The Army maintains a very large permanent transport estab- 
lishment, yet it incurs annually a considerable bill for carting 
charges, tt would be interesting to know whether the capabilities 
of the Government mule and bullock have ever been scientifically 
tested, and also what number of maunds have been carried and what 
mileage has been travelled on an average by each cart in use at 
each station. The ordinary bullock cart owner is hardly a model 
of efficiency, yet the average private bullock cart does far more 
work than a Government cart. It is stated that, in the cotton 
districts, two bullocks will usually take 1,400 Ibs. of cotton with 
fodder and gear, thirty miles in the twenty-four hours, rest one day 
and return the next with another load, possibly of grain. The 
Government cart is not allowed to take more than 800 lbs, but 
rarely takes that and can seldom be got, in station work, to go more 
than a very few miles in the short working day. Make an assay in 
the cost of transporting stores in some of the large military stations, 
it would not be difficult, compare them one with another and some 
startling figures would be obtained. 

The cost of the maintenance of the equipment of any service 
unit is very great, and it is obviously to the interest of the State 
that this should be kept down to a minimum consistent with 
serviceability for war. Equipment, in the present day, is very 
varied and often of a most complicated nature and to keep it 
serviceable without unnecessary expenditure on replacements entails 
a considerable amount of care and forethought on the part of the 
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officers of the unit. Ip is true that a certain number of expert 
tradesmen are on the strength of most units and on their expert 
knowledge much depends; but it is absolutely certain that without 
the personal attention of the officers and some knowledge on their 
part, and without care and attention from the men who actually use 
and handle the equipment, the expert knowledge of the artificers 
will be useless. An investigation into the cost of replacement of 
condemned equipment in one year in one circle of supply has 
provided the following interesting figures. In accoutrements, the 
cost for one British regiment was Rs. 103, while in another it was 
Rs. 1,075, in one Indian regiment the cost was Rs. 188, in another 
Rs. 1,997. In harness and saddlery the cost per horse in one field 
battery was Rs. 5-10, in another it was Rs. 31-5; in a mountain 
battery it was Rs. 14-14 per animal, against Rs. 68-3 in another 
similar battery. We may safely assume that conditions varied in 
the different units and to make the comparison complete, we 
should know the dates of original issue and the annual expenditure 
on replacements and on repairs since; but the figures are sufficientl 
startling to show that a system of accounts which would give sich 
data annually, would provide the heads of the Army with a most 
powerful means of ensuring economy and therefore efficiency. Not 
only does careless use of equipment entail unnecessary expense, 
but it also means that the unit in which it occurs is not in such 
an efficient state for immediate service as a similar unit in 
which every possible care is taken. These figures also prove 
that scientific investigation is neccessary into the methods of care 
and preservation, the scales of allowances of material and the 
knowledge of, and work done by, the personnel of each unit. It is 
known, for example, that harmful substances are frequently used on 
leather work in order to obtaina high polish. We know that articles 
are often condemned solely on account of their appearance or that 
could be repaired locally. We know that lack of care and attention 
to wheels and vehicles will rapidly accelerate their becoming 
unserviceable. We know, in fact, a good deal ina general way to 
show the enormous field for economy; but the absence of definite 
data provided by a business-like system of accounts means that we 
have nolever with which to work on the unit. 

Is there any limit to the ficld in which investigation into 
methods and conditions would not be profitable? Is there any 
branch of the service that would not be the better for it ? There is 
no intention here of hunting for scandals, the sole object isto prune 
the whole system of the hampering matter which has grown round it 
in the course of centuries. The executive cannot see the waste going 
on around it, it is too close and too much engaged in trying to get 
results ; independent investigation by experts is necessary, though co- 
operation by the executive is essential. Promise them freedom from 
all unnecessary work, guarantee them from waste of effort and waste 
of time, while insisting on economy, show them how efficiency will 
result and there will be little fear of lack of co-operation. “ The 
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ideal that inspires the formulation of the principles of efficiency 
is elimination of waste.” We may safely assume that all officers in 
the Army are keen on efficiency, that being so, they may be trusted 
to welcome any investigations that have for their object the elimi- 
nation of waste. To the State we can promise greatly reduced 
expenditure with a higher level of efficiency throughout its military 
service. The keynote of administration should be simplicity ; simpli- 
city is as essential to economy in peace as it is to efficiency in war. 
Natural conditions in India are all in favour of military efficiency ; 
but the artificial obstacles set up by unbusiness-like administrative 
methods and by unchecked waste have an enormous counterbalanc- 
ing effect. The remedy is scientific investigation into every detail, 
applying to every item of the work, the touchstone—how does it help 
us to obtain efficiency ? 


atzes y GOORle 


DOGS IN WAR. 
-' By Magor E. H. RicHaRpson, LATE SHERWOOD FORESTERS. 


I gladly avail myself of the invitation to contribute an article 
on the above subject more especially as a good deal of misunder- 
standing exists as to what dogs can really do, and have, in fact, 
done to assist the soldier in warfare. Years ago it was borne in upon 
‘me that the hearing of a dog greatly excels that ofman and added 
to this the dog has besides, the power of scenting,—a faculty almost 
entirely lacking in civilized man. It struck me that these two 
qualities should certainly be of extreme value to the soldier who is 
so often surrounded by such difficult and dangerous conditions, as 
to require every possible means for detecting the presence of the 
enemy. To the Germans, however, must be given the credit of first 
adopting any definite system of training, and, in order to gather 
the fullest understanding, I first went abroad and went through 
their training establishments, and made the fullest enquiry into hs 
whole matter, before experimenting on my own account. That was 
many years ago, and during all that time, I have never ceased to 
work in the matter; the movement has also spread to many other 
countries in the meantime. 

Before going on tothe duties of the military dog, I might 
mention my conclusions with regard to the most suitable breed. 
Living in Scotland, as I was at that time, and having under my 
notice constantly the sagacity and capacity for work of the Scotch 
Collie, my experiments in the first place commenced with this 
breed. That they were excellent and capable of their military 
duties was certainly the case, but as time went on and I began to 
test them in various climates, I found that their heavy coats made 
them quite unsuitable for work out of temperate zones. I tried 
many breeds of sporting dogs, but the instinct for game is very 
difficult to eradicate, which interferes considerably with proper 
service. When speaking on the subject of the right breed to use, I 
find numbers of advisers are always ready with suggestions. Every 
one thinks that he knows the very dog that will do it, Poodles, 
Bull terriers, Great Danes, etc., etc., are all suggested, but when 
the qualifications necessary in the military dog are enumerated it will 
be seen that the field is considerably narrowed. Intelligence, acute 
hearing and good scenting qualities are essential, an extremely 
hardy disposition in any climate, size to stand long marches and 
sufficiently tall to go through long grass, weather resisting and not too 
heavy a coat, and as far as possible no game instinct. Another very 
important point is that the price of the dog in the raw must not 
be high, as where a large number of animals are required the pur- 
chasing cost of each one naturally cannot be very much, and thus 4 
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certain number of breeds qualified in other ways are unsuitable on 
this one but most important point. After giving the matter lengthy 
consideration, I find it advisable to confine myself as much as pos- 
sible to Airedales no,—not the show type, but especially large and 
heavy specimens. These dogs possess all the qualifications necessary, 
such as hearin, scent and intelligence, and they are most extraordin- 
arily hardy. I have sent them to every part of the world and they 
seem to accustom themselves to cold and hot-climates with equal 
adaptability. Asa breed they are not expensive: ~ poo 

Sentry - Doys—The most important assistance the dog, can 
render the soldier is that .of sentry duty. Recent campaigns have 
shown that attacks either take place at night. or troops are moved 
up into position under cover of night for attacks at dawn.’ Thus it 
will be seen ‘the increasing importance of discovering the’ inten- 
tions of the enemy and the correspondingly difficult task of doing 
soin the darkness. This is where’a good sentry dog is of such 
‘immense value. . : : . 

‘ The dog will hear the approaching step of the enemy's scouts or 
scent a body of men in the distance long before the human sentry is 
aware of any one being in the neighbourhood at all. The darkness is 
to the dog no difficulty ; but, on the contrary, it works better at night 
than in the day time. From countless experiments I find that the 
hearing of the dog is incredibly keener than that of man, and another 
point which makes for greater security is the extraordinary alertness 
of the dog at night. Where the human sentry, already tired out 
perhaps by a long day’s march, or debilitated by a lengthy arduous 
campaign, may have his senses dulled, or be tempted to take forty 
-winks at his post, the dog at all events is never so awake as at 
night. His senses are all at fever heat, and the increased dampness 
of the air and the stillness assist his scenting and hearing powers. 

The dog will also show far greater discrimination a8 to the 
character of any sound heard in the stillness and blackness of the 
night than a man. At times, the soldier, his nerves all on edge from 
"the terror by night,” will be led to fire his rifle in blind haste at some 
perfectly harmless sound which his excited imagination has miscon- 
strued into an approaching danger. The dog, on the other hand, 
with his keener perception, will distinguish between the crack of a 
branch trodden under foot and that of one broken by the wind, or the 
rustle caused by a body of men stealing through the grass and that 
resulting from the swaying wind. In fact the presence of the dog 
with a sentry will cause the latter to be of infinitely more value, will 
prevent him getting absent minded and drowsy, and in the case of a 
nervous man, will give him confidence and reliability... It is my 
absolute conviction that, were all regiments in peace-time supplied 
with some good sentry dogs in the management of which the sentries 
could be trained in time of war, the appalling resultsdue to rushes 
and ambuscades could be reduced to a minimum. 

-. On the march—When on the march the advance’ and flank 
guards should be provided with dogs, and at the bivouac these 
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should be distributed among the sentries, while where the troops are 
entrenched the-dogs should be-placed in the trenches or in front of 
the wire entanglements. : ; sek 

The scouting parties will find it useful to take dogs with them 

and they can also be usefully employed for guarding communications 
in the rear, and also bridges, tunnels, provisiuns, etc., ete. 
' Selecting Doys.—It might be thought a fairly simple task to 
select a dog suitable forall these guarding duties, and without 
knowing any better, any one might imagine that all that is necessary 
is to procure a good ordinary watch dog and put him on duty—in 
fact, that any animal that has been acting as a good guard to some 
farm or back door should muke a good sentry dog. But such is not 
the case. A dog that is the most determined guard and sentinel at 
its uwn house or kennel is often quite useless when put out on sentry 
duty in the open, and moreover cannot be trained. 

For this reason, a considerable amount of experience is neces. 
sary for the selection and training of the dogs. I find that Airedales, 
as I have already stated, possess most of the qualifications necessary. 
Sometimes a cross with an Airedale is good, but in all those I have 
sent to different parts of the world of recent years, the Airedale 
predominated. 

The finished sentry dog, apart from the necessary qualifications 
of scenting and hearing, must be one that will do its work in any 
country, and in any spot, and with any stranger, to whom it may be 
served out. : 

Preparation in peace-time.—For the reason of the careful 
selection and training of the dogs necessary, it will be scen the 
wisdom of carrying out this work in peace time, and drafting the 
dogs to the various regiments, so that not only may the dogs get to 
know their environment, but also the men may become accustomed 
to handling them. 

Ambulance Dogs.— Another service which the dog can render 
to the soldier is that of assisting in locating the wounded, after a 
battle. Much of the gathering in of the wounded in recent cam- 
paigns has had to be done at night, owing to the heavy firing during 
the day, and then lights have had to be avoided for fear of drawing 
the enemy’s fire. Thus the ditticulties of the searchers and stretcher 
bearers have been frequently insurmountable, and large numbers 
returned as missing have been the result. Here again the ‘dog’s 
scenting powers are of good service, and where in the darkness an 
unfortunate wounded soldier, driven by the dangers of modern shell 
fire to take every possible cover, may be lying under a hedge, or in 
some ditch too weak from loss of blood to call out, is frequently 

assed by the searchers, the dog would, led by the wounded man’s 
Baty scent, and by the smell of blood, indicate his presence. 


RECENT CAMPAIGNS. 


In the Russo-Japanese War a few trained dogs were presented 
to the Russian Government by Germany and by myself. 
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Count Persidsky, of Count Keller's staff, writes :-—" In finding 
the missing and;wounded, with which the millet fields are strewn, 
nothing succeeded like our pack of seven dogs, The English ones 
are especially intelligent. In our last engagement 23 men were 
found in unsuspected places.” 

The entire trans-Siberian railroad was guarded by dogs, and 
to their aid\greatly may be ascribed the reason that it was never 
cut. The Japanese also often used dogs as scouts on long leads. 

In the war in Cuba, Captain Steel, of the American Cavalry 
used a dog called Don, and he asserted that it was owing to this 
dog’s service that no detachment with which it went was ever ambus- 
caded. He says, ‘‘ Dogs are the only scouts that can seciire a small 
detachment against ambuscade in these tropical jungles. The bush 
is so dense and the trails are 80 crooked and over such rough territory, 
that the leading man at one or two hundred yards is out of sight of 
the'main party. The insurgents lying in ambush often let the leading 
man pass by and open witb a volley upon the wagons and main party 
of the escort.” This dog Don went through the entire campaign; 
lived for more than a month on scraps of bread and bacon, and during 
a day covered six times as much ground as any man of the column. 

In the German South-West African War the mistake was made 
of hurriedly collecting large numbers of dogs at the last minute, and 
sending them with the troops. These were, in most cases, without 
any training, and were selected by insufficiently experienced persons, 
so that many were quite unsuitable for the work and climate. Those 
which were properly trained and handled gave good results, and 
Sergeant Kranholt gives his Sap cice as follows :— 

“ At the outbreak of the disturbances in South West Africa I 
was serving as Sergeant of Police at Eisleben. I was called up as 
a reservist, and posted to the 1st Regiment of Field Force. 

By order of the War Office I took two dogs, one of which I had 
for police duty and another the present of the German Sheepdog 
Society.” (These of course, would be highly-trained dogs) “ After 
landing at Swakopmund, I was sent with the dogs immediately to 
the interior. 

“In spite of the long journey, want of exercise, change of 
climate, long periods of want of water, the stony ground and sha 
grass, my dogs were, with the exception of a few days, always fres 
and ready for work, and always on the alert. The opposite happened 
with other breeds which were sapere for service. The majority had 
the pads of their feet cut after the first few marches, and had to be 

ut in luggage wagons. I handed over one to First-Lieutenant 
Bahr, of the 10th Dragoons, whose duty it was to clear the country 
of straggling Herreros. This dog accompanied him in all his 
expeditions and proved himself entirely reliable and useful, and was 
always in good health. 

“As sentries the dogs did excellent work in occupied posts, at 
wells, cattle posts, and such like, and prevented many surprises and 
stealing of cattle. 
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“It must be absolutely laid down that dog’s feet are absolutely 
hard, and that they are accustomed to work all day, otherwise they 
are useless.” 

Captain Hinsh, Headquarters Staff, reports his dogs are a great 
rotection to the column to which he is attached. Lieutenant V. 
oring, 19th Dragoons, in the same campaign, also stated his dogs 

have given excellent results on patrol, in action, and in camp, and 
on the march. 


ABOR CAMPAIGN, 


It was owing to the initiative ofa lady that a pair of dogs, 
accompanied the force sent against the Abors last winter. Mrs. 
Alban Wilson, wife of Major Alban Wilson, of the 8th Gurkhas, 
obtained permission from the commanding officer and from the 
general commenting the expedition to present two dogs, purchased 
from me, to her husband's regiment. “Bob ” and “ Jumbo ” were 
late in getting out to India, and were only just in time to catch 
the regiment before it began its march, and they were therefore 
completely strange to climate and men, and had also had a most 
terribly trying voyage in the hottest season of the year. They 
settled. to their work, however, and the correspondent with the 
expedition sent the following dispatch, which appeared in the 
London Press on November 11th, 1911 :— 

“ Before the encounter of November 7th, one of the dogs 
accompanying the advanced guard gave timely warning of the 
presence of Abors. The dogs are also employed at night time, 

cing used by the Gurkha sentries, who keep them on a chain to 
supplement their own vigilance.” 

On another occasion the dispatch sent was as follows :— 

“ The expedition has now reached Rotung, a gathering place of 
the Abors, which was found to have been burned. After marching 
unopposed to the limit of the made road, the striking foree began the 
ascent of the rising ground beyond the Lelek river, through a thick 
bamboo forest. 

‘Information had been received to the effect that a stockade 
might be met with, and the Gurkha scouts, who were accompanied 
by Major Hichardson’s war dogs, were accordingly ordered to keep 
a sharp look-out. 

The dogs again proved their efficiency, as they gave warning 
to the a ae of the presence of the enemy’s scouts before they 
were seen by the Naga coolies.” 

In a private letter written to me by Major Wilson, under whose 
supervision the dogs were on the march, he says :—‘ My dogs never 
once failed to give notice of an enemy on the path, with the result 
that the advance guard or main body was never ambuscaded.” 

At the time these dogs were on their march through the 
Indian jungles, the Turco-Italian war broke out, and I went out 
to Tripoli to study the war from my particular point of view. I 
at once saw the immense advantage to be gained by having the 
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trenches and outposts guarded by dogs against night attacks. 
Returning to Rome, I represented this at the War Office and the 
idea was adopted and large numbers of dogs were sent out. There 
were eventually over 500 dogs at.the seat of the war. The Italian 
Army had no trained dogs, except a few stationed in some of the 
forts, but fortunately they were able to obtain those belonging to 
the Customs House officers, which were kept to prevent smuggling 
on the Austrian frontiers. These were well trained and were sent 
with their keepers, who thoroughly understood their handling, 80 
that excellent service was rendered. 

. These dogs were of the Ristone or Spinone breed, with a good 
deal of cross in them. They are of medium size, of black or brown 
colour, and with silky hair, and are very intelligent, and have excellent 
noses. They were used with the cavalry as scouts for tracking out 
hidden ‘Atclai in the oasis, and as aids to the nocturnal guards and 
advanced outposts, 500 to 600 metres beyond the trenches and by 
the barbed wire entanglements. The infantry also found them use- 
ful for finding hidden ammunition. So useful were they found to 
be that larger numbers were sent for, and as there were no further 
frontier dogs to be had, a collection of those dogs used in other 
parts of Italy was made, namely, of the big shepherds’ dogs from the 
Maremma. These are large powerful dogs with shaggy coats. They 
are excellent guards and watches, but they are very fierce, and not 
nearly so well trained as the Customs dogs : therefore, although 
these big fellows did good service in guarding the trenches, they 
were not nearly of the same use as were the other dogs, and could 
not be handled so easily. In fact, the point was strongly brought 
out, of the advantage of having men trained in peace-time to 
understand the working of the dogs, as on this rests half the 
success, as well as having the dogs properly trained. I have 
remarked that the Custom House officers went with their own 
dogs, and’ that there was perfect understanding between dogs and 
men, while the sheep dogs hurriedly collected and without any 
special training, were among complete strangers, without sufficient 
understanding to know how to use them, and thus many were 
failures. 

The following is an account of the battle of Derna :— 

“In the early partof the evening of February 11th-12th, the 
Turks, under cover of darkness, advanced in two columns against 
the Italian position at Derna; one column of about 500 men to 
the right, the other consisting of about 1,000 Bedouins, with a 
stiffening of ‘Turkish officers. ‘The whole of the country is difficult 
in the extreme, without roads, and crossed by a series of tracks for 
the most part known to the natives only, running on the edge of 
precipices. This force took every advantage of the sinuosities of 
the ground and ‘practically crawled undisturbed to the Italian 
position. The alarm however, was given by the dogs chained to the 
entanglements, and at 1-30 an engagement began at this point 
which lasted the whole night.” 
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In the present Balkan campaign, I went out to investigate the 
matter. 

The Bulgarians, Servians and Greeks used dogs with differen} 
regiments most successfully for preventing night surprises, also for 
guarding lines of communication and bridges, 

PROGRESS AT HOME. 

The idea has hitherto received little support in England, 
and it was therefore a gratification to me when a request came from 
the men of the Norfolk Regiment for one of my doga. I had the 
greatest pleasure in presenting them with one, which worked with 
them through the manceuvres this summer. I have the following 
report from the officer of the company, to which it was attached :— 

“beg to forward a report called for on the value of the 

dog presented to my company by Major Richardson. The dog, 
an Airedale terrier, arrived just before Brigade Training. Major 
Richardson forwarded full instructions as to its care, feeding, and 
training. 
nee: 6n three occasions I had the opportunity of using the dog on 
outpost duties at night. Each time I found the presence of the dog 
to be of the greatest value. He either remained beside the sentry or 
went with a patrol. 
_ “His value consists in the fact that he can and does detect the 
approach of human beings some considerable time before the eye or 
ear of the average man can distinguish anything. The result is that 
the sentry or patrol is fully on the alert, and it is impossible for 
them to be either ambuscaded or ‘ rushed.’ The dog is no expense, 
as he feeds on the remains of the men’s dinners. He is never allowed 
to run loose in camp or barracks, and no one is allowed to feed him 
except the man in charge of him. 

“ Tam of opinion that it would be a very valuable asset to have 
four of these dogs attached to every infantry battalion for service 
in the field. 

“T hope at next company training to make more extensive 
trials of his usefulness. I should add that his method of indicating 
the approach of anyone at night is quite silent. It consists of a low 
growl and a stiffening of his body almost like a pointer. 

“Captain Temperley, of the Norfolk Regiment, also testified on a 
later occasion that the could not speak too highly of the dog. He 
had tested it many times, the last occasion being the last night 
of the army manceuvres. The Ist Division was encamped not very 
far from the Blne Army, and his company was on outpost duty. The 
dog remained with the advanced sentries the whole night ; they 
were on a public road, and the enemy were not very far away. He 
found that the dog invariably let the sentry know of the approach of 
a human being two or three minutes before the sentry could tell that 
there.was anybody about. That he (Captain Temperley) considered 
the greatest value, because it meant that no sentry and no picket 
could ever be surprised as long as there was a dog there. When they 
remembered all the regrettable incidents in the South African 
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War due to surprises at night, he thought that infantry officers in 

articular would feel very much greater confidence if they had dogs 
in the picket line. The misgivings that he had felt at the beginning 
were, he found, quite falsified, because he was lucky enough to spot the 
right man to look after the dog. The dog had not lost his keenness, 
and the men of the company took care that nobody else fed the dog 
but the owner.” 

I am glad to say that recently I have been asked to supply dogs 
to two or three other English and Scottish Regiments. 

To speak of the work that is going on in foreign countries :— 

France —There is a training establishment at Fontainbleau 
built by the French Government and a large number of dogs are 
used for outpost service with the Chasseurs and Alpine Regiments 
and are a great success out in Algeria and Tunis. 

Germany.—In Germany they employ dogs in guarding the 
fortifications and frontiers, but a very important point is that the 
organization of police dogs in the country is very large and perfect, 
and a scheme exists for the mobilization of all these dogs for use with 
the army. Their training, which is brought to a very high state 
of perfection with the police, enables them to be good scouts and 
guards and to be good trackers. . 

Austria.—In Austria they are used on the Italian frontier and 
in Bosnia and Dalmatia. The Alpine Jaegers, Kaiser’s Jaegers, the 
regiments in the Tyrol, and the Bosnia Herzegovina Infantry regi- 
ments have large numbers of dogs among them. Airedales are used 
to a very great extent as well as the native sheep dogs. The results 
are excellent. There isa training school at Wels, in Upper Austria, 
and also at Seraievo. In Austria they also train large quantities 
of police dogs. 

Belgium —In Belgium dogs are used as sentries with several of 
the regiments, including the carabineers; they are also used for 
dragging machine guns and for ambulance dogs. In the event of 
war, the Belgians, who have a perfect system of war dogs, would 
supply the army from the police. 

Holland.—The chief interest in Holland is in ambulance dogs, 
some of which | have supplied myself. The ambulance dogs are 
with the Grenadier regiments quartered at the Hague, and lately 
there has been a training school established under the presidency 
of the Prince Consort of the Netherlands at the Hague. 

Sweden.—They have very good systems of dogs, both for sentry 
and ambulance work, and trials are held periodically at Stockholm. 

Russia.—A number of regiments have dogs for sentry work. 
One regiment, the Hussars of the Imperial Guard at Tzarskoe Selo 
(the camp outside St. Petersburg) has now 28 Airedales. They have 
also dogs for ambulance work and the numbers are increasing daily. 

Bulgaria has a most excellent system of military dogs. The 
whole frontier is guarded by these dogs, and they are with the 
pickets and detached posts, and in the recent war have been 
frequently used by the allies to prevent surprises and ambuscades, 
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I hope in the foregoing I have placed in a clear way the 
advantage to the service of employing properly trained dogs. For 
scouting and sentry work and for searching for the wounded the 
natural qualifications of the dog are such, that he is an invaluable 
auxiliary to the soldier, and in view of the fact that foreign armies 
are all likely to adopt this aid in time of war, we ourselves cannot 
afford not to do so also. The advantage of u scout or sentry pro- 
vided with a keenly hearing and scouting dog over one without, is so 
obvious as to need no further comment. 

That it would be found to be an absolute necessity to provide our 
troops with dogs at the eleventh hour, is, I am convinced, a certainty, 
and as I have already said, this hurried collection does not answer, 
and is a most wasteful and expensive method. 

The only safe way is to provide regiments in peace-time with 
Properly selected dogs. 

In this country we would have no customs or police dogs at all 
to fall back upon, and therefore the army would require to train its 
own dogs. 

This could be done at a training establishment, and from there 
the dogs should be drafted to the various regiments. They could be 
used in peace-time, as is done abroad, with the sentries in forts, 
aeroplane sheds, magazines, etc., and by their use reduce the 
pumber of sentries required. 
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A“LONG VIEW” OF THE MIDDLE EASTERN QUESTION. 


By Lieut. T. C. Fow.e, 40th PaTuans, 


“In order to efficiency in action, whether in personal or corporate life, we have 
to recognise the coincident necessities of taking long views and of contining ourselves 
toshort ones," —" Zhe Problem of Asia” by Captain A. T. Mahan. 

INTRODUCTION. 


In foreign politics of to-day the “short view” receives adequate 
attention. The changes in political situations all over the world 
are ably chronicled day by day in the Press, are discussed month 
by month in the reviews, and at greater length are disserted in the 
various books on foreign politics which appear every year. But the 
“long view” in the meanwhile seems to be somewhat neglected, 
and it is this comparative want of attention which the long, as 
compared with the short, view receives, on the subject of “ The 
Middle East ” as elsewhere, and the equal importance of the former 
with the latter, which must form an excuse for the present article. 
It contains nothing new, nothing which has not already been better 
said by others better qualified to speak,* but as it forms a short précis 
(as it were) of a long and complicated subject, perhaps it may be of 
some interest to the casual follower of (not the expert in) Eastern 
politics. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

“The Middle East ” has been defined as “those regions of Asia 
which extend to the borders of India or command the approaches 
to India, and which are consequently bound up with the problems 
of Indian politics as well as military defence.” Thus it would 
include countries such as Syria and Palestine ;in so far as they 
command the Suez Canal, Persia, with the Persian Gulf, Central Asia. 
Afghanistan, the states on the North-East Frontier which separate 
India from China, and China herself in so far as she is connected 
with the safety of India. An enormous extent of country which, 
even from the long point of view unconcerned with minor details, 
can only be cece: very briefly in the limits of a single article. 

When considering “The Middle Eastern question”—or for the 
matter of that almost any Asiatic political problem—there seem to 
be three broad principles or laws which must always be borne in 
mind :— : 

(a) The puramount tmportance of the safety of India 
from foreign aggression. No other consideration of com- 
merce, or temporary expediency, or sentiment of any 
kind, can be allowed for a moment to outweigh this 
vital point. This principle may seem to be the veriest 
of platitudes, but nevertheless it appears to be for- 
gotten sometimes. 


* Captain Mahan in Phe Problem of Asia,” Sir Valentine Chirel in" 'The Middle 
Eastern Question,’ Lovat Fraser iu “India, under Lord Curzon and after,"’ ete, ete, 
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(b) The tendency of all civilised states to expend when brought 
in contact with wnetvilised states. The whole history 
of the West in the East for the last 150 years proves this 
beyond contradiction. 

(c) The absolute necessity to Russia of gaining fresh access 
to the seu. 

As Captain Mahan says: “It is abundantly clear that Russia 
can never be satisfied with the imperfect, and politically dependent, 
access to the sea afforded her by the Baltic and the Black Sea.” 
And this is as true to-day as it was twelve years ago. In fact it 
is a great tribute to the far-sightedness of the American strategist, 
and a proof of the permanence of the “ long view” that “The Problem 
of Asia ” should still remain a standard work on the subject it deals 
with, 

Important changes have of course come over the international 
situation since “ The Problem of Asia ” was written. Captain Maban 
in his grouping of the nations, according to their interests, places 
Great Britain, Germany, Japan, and the United States on one side, 
and France and Russia onthe other. The situation nowadays is 
that Great Britain, France and Russia are combined to resist the 
growing might of Germany, assisted by Austria and Italy. But 
nevertheless the fact remains, that this change has been Draughe 
about by the trend of events in Europe, and not in Asia, and that 
in the latter continent, Russia and England still face each other 
as rivals—perhaps as friendly rivals, but certainly as rivals. 

CoMMUNICATIONS. 

With reference to the positions of these two powers (Russia and 
England) in Asia, the immense superiority of the Russian position is 
at once seen by a glance at an atlas, Russia extends a homogeneous 
mass from the Black Sea to the sea of Okhotsk, a single empire 
under a single autocratic government, dominating or conterminous 
with many of the important countries which go to make up 
“The Middle East.” India, on the other hand, which represents 
the British Empire in Asia, stands an isolated outpost separated 
from the British Isles by some 6,000 miles of sea. Russia’s com- 
munications with the Middle East run entirely in her own territvries, 
and toall intents and purposes are safe from attack. Our communi+ 
cations run over that no-man’s land—the sea, can be seriously 
threatened at more than one point, and are only safe so long as our 
fleet is proportionately strong to those of other powers. 

Thus the first factor in a “long view” of the Middle Eastern is 
that of communications. 

There are two lines of communications from the British Isles to 
India; one vid the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, and the Red 
Sea; the other vid the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The former is by fat 
the shorter, the later the safer in time of war. The insecurity of 
the former under certain eventualities does nut need much demons- 
tration. It runs first through the narrow Mediterranean Sea, 
flanked by powers who might or might not be our enemies in war; 
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and then through the narrow and very inadequately defended defile 
of the Suez Canal. When Captain Mahan wrote ‘The Problem 
of Asia,” this route had the further disadvantage of being com- 
manded by a more or less unfriendly France. This hostility has 
since happily turned to friendship, and so an obvious defect has been 
removed from the use of this line of communications. 

But there still remain some grave drawbacks to this route, 
and in this connection the importance of Turkey in Asia looms large. 
Captain Mahan puts the case very clearly when he asks us to 
imagine this part of the world, i.c., Asia Minor, Syria and Meso- 
potamia, as not under the rule of the Turks, but forming a strong 
modern state, with a properly organised army and navy. “ This 
imagined state,” as he points out, “touching the Black Sea, the 
Persian Gulf, and the Levant, would control the issues from vasb 
territories to the outer world; ” and it would of course absolutely 
dominate the Mediterranean- Red Sea route to India. 

Almost certainly, one of the results of the Balkan War will be 
to increase this importance of Asia Minor. After the crushing blow 
which Turkey has received, it is at least doubtful whether she will 
be able to keep her hold on her Asiatic possessions, peopled as they 
are by Arabs, Kurds, Armenians, etc., who are all more or less 
bitterly hostile to Turkish rule. A final, though not necessary 
immediate, break-up of Turkey is quite possible, in which case the 
important question will arise as to how this territory is to be divided 
up between the European powers, more especially between Germany 
and Russia. Needless to say, any such division of Turkey’s Asiatic 
possession will be of vital moment to the safety of our possessions 
in the East. 

Having considered the all-important subject of communications, 
we now come to the region of the Middle East itself. 

BurrER STATES. 

The ideal situation for India—as far as external relations on 
land are concerned—would be a circle of strong, independent, but 
friendly, buffer states. (As far as her sea-frontiers are concerned, 
of course we only hold India so long as our navy holds the sea.) 
And itis this ideal situation of a ring of butter states that has been 
the aim of Indian foreign policy ever since our power in India 
assumed enough importance to have a foreign policy at all. Moreover, 
up to the present time this ideal has been approximated to in a far 
greater extent than is the case with many political aspirations. 
Against our great rival in Asia—Russia—we have had in the west 
Persia and Afghanistan ; in the north, the mountainous regions which 
form the boundaries to Kashmir, while all along our North- 
East Frontier from Gilgit to Assam there lies a fringe of small, 
independent, or semi-independent, states. 

But this situation is slowly but surely changing for the worse 
as far as British power in India is concerned. Nine years ago Lord 
Curzon, in a speech quoted by Sir Valentine Chirol in “The Middle 
Eastern Question,” pointed ont how hostile or possibly hostile 
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influencesiwere creeping up to our frontiers. No one can say that 
this situation has altered for the better since 1903, nay more, can 
anyone deny that it has not grown considerably more critical ? 

Nine years ago the internal condition of Persia may have been 
deplorable, but she had at any rate the semblance of a Government, 
and her soil was free of foreign troops. To-day civil war, anarchy 
and wholesale brigandage are rampant (as the writer can vouch for, 
having lately returned from six months in that country), and both 
Russia and Great Britain have been compelled to send in troops for 
the preservation of the lives of their subjects, and the protection of 
their interests. Further, there seems no reasonable prospect of any 
radical reform in Persia being effected by Persia herself, which means 
that delicate operations will have to be undertaken by the two 
foreign countries most concerned, te¢., Great Britain and Russia. 
In which case what action can they take which will not gradually 
increase their political responsibilities in that country, and perhaps 
finally cause their frontiers to run conterminous to each other ? 

Afghanistan, fortunately, still remains independent in fact as 
well as name, but there are not wanting signs of possible, and 
important, internal complications. It is no secret that there isa 
strong religious party which is more or less hostile to the Amir. 
There is always too the great difficulty of keeping the army con- 
tented and loyal, now that times of peace have come. The army of 
a Western state may exist as an insurance against war; the army 
of an Eastern one exists solely for war. The late Amir used his 
armies for the extinction of rival claimants to the throne, for 
putting down the rebellions of unruly tribes, and for the subjugation 
of the infidel Kaffirs. The present Amir has not these outlets, and 
trouble may ensue. A weak and divided Afghanistan—racked by 
civil war—might lead to even more serious complications than 
present themselves now in Persia. 

On the East an entirely new state of affairs has arisen in the 
shape of the North-East Frontier. The North-East Frontier has 
of course always existed, but it is only of quite recent years that it 
has acquired its present importance owing to the rise (or supposed 
rise) of China as a modern power. 

The North-East Frontier has, from a broad point of view, a 
certain resemblance to that on the North-West. In each case there 
is the fringe of independent territory, and beyond a large and 
possibly encroaching power. But it is in the matter of this 
power that an all-important difference lies. There can be no two 
opinions as to the vast military strength of Russia, though opinions 
may differ as to the precise quality of that strength. But these 
many opinions as to whether China has, or ever will have, any real 
military strength at all, that is to say strength to be a menace to 
India from the East, as Russia is from the West. 

Disregarding minor differences, the two views on China at the 
present day, views which are each held by authorities well qualified to 
speak, are: that China will become in a comparatively short time a 
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first-class modern power, and as such with the millions of people at 
her command, and with her extraordinary natural resources, she 
will dominate the whole of Asia, India of course included. The 
other view is that China will break up (as the expression is) and be 
parcelled out among the European powers. 

But the important part to recognise is this: that whichever 
view is taken there is danger for India from the East. For if China 
becomes a first-class power we have the “ Yellow Peril,” in a more 
or less pronounced form ; and if China breaks up, it means the sub- 
stitution of possible European aggression for Chinese. 

Raltways. 

The question of railways enters very largely into that of “The 
Middle East.” Looking at the matter broadly and from a point of 
view which will embrace the construction of railways in any country 
bordering on India, the gist of it appears to be as follows. 

It has already been pointed out that the ideal political situa- 
tion for India is a circle of strong, independent (or semi-independ- 
ent) native states, to act as butfers against the big powers which 
lie beyond. Anything which makes the advance of foreign 
influence, or foreign troops, easier into these states, is on the face 
of it bad for India. Railways perform both these functions. 
Unfortunately, railways in the East are not, too often, considered 
in a common-sense manner as to their effects, for good or evil, on 
the Empire at large. A certain amount of clap-trap, under the 
guise of such expressions as “ the march of civilisation,” ‘‘ opening 
up of the country,” “increase of trade,” England to India in eight 
days,” and so forth, is indulged in. Such questions as to whether the 
march of hostile armies may not be facilitated as well as that of 
civilisation, whether there is sufficient prospect of trade in the 
country concerned to warrant it being opened up, whether England 
to India in eight days is such a great advantage after all, and finally 
out of whose pockets is the money coming to build the proposed. 
line ; these and other practical questions are inclined to be smothered 
under a flood of high-sounding rhetoric. Again, whether it is, or is 
not, to the advantage of the community at large that the proposed line 
should be built, its construction is always to the obvious advantage 
of one particular section of the community. And this particular 
section generally makes its voice heard with no uncertain sound. 
Karachi and the proposed Trans-Persian railway is a case in point. 

Strategical objections, tuo, are often waived impatiently aside, 
they cannot for a moment be allowed to weigh against the solid 
parts of £ s.d. Apparently a certain class of civilian mind cannot 
grasp the fact, thata very heavy price in hard cash raust be paid for 
creating a dangerous strategical situation. For example, a railway 
is built which increases the trade of acountry to the extent of £x per 
annum, but which at the same time creates a new strategical situa- 
tion demanding an increase in naval and military expenditure of 
£y, in addition to a heavy annual expenditure of £z. Even the 
most accomplished of financiers would find it difficult to prove that 
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such a railway was a commercial success—in the widest and truest 
sense of the word. 

Railways, built by European powers, in the countries bordering 
on India, are dangerous in two ways: in time of war—for the trans- 
port of troops, in time of peace—for ‘ peaceful penetration.’ With 
regard to the former, the use of the Trans-Siberian line in the Russo- 
Japanese struggle, isa historic example. But it is the latter which 

resents even greater dangers, though too much attention, perhaps, 
is concentrated on the former contingency. For instance, there seems 
a tendency, when considering the possibility of a Russian invasion 
of India, to discuss the question only from the point of view ofa 
state of war, and to imagine that such a war will break out with the 
British and Russian frontiers on their present alignments. But on 
investigation this seems unlikely in the extreme. The more probable 
alternative is that Russia, by means of railways, will pacifically 
penetrate the countries which at present divide her from India, each 
advance in itself duly supported by plausible reasons, being 
insufficient for a casus belli—( unless, indeed, we take up a firmer 
attitude then we have sometimes done in the past). When by this 
peage assisted by any advances on our side, which we may have 
een compelled to make in order to forestall Russia, the Russian and 
British frontiers in Asia are conterminous, then and not till then, will 
the actual invasion by means of open war commence. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, by borrowing and adapting a 
famous simile: railways in the Middle East are pistols held at the 
heart of India. 

The above is one side of the railway question ; there is, however, 
another and its converse. 

We cannot hope to keep India indefinitely isolated by buffer 
states. The tendency—to which we have already referred—of 
European states to expand when adjoining Oriental ones, must go 
on, whether this expansion takes a form, commercial or political. 
Those Oriental states which are still independent, must sooner or 
later come under European political control, or—if retaining their 
independence — must adopt European civilisation—a chief feature of 
which are railways. If, therefore, railways across the buffer states 
are inevitable, the only true policy for us is to have a hand in their 
construction, and a coneequent control in their working, with all 
that this implies. In other words—to revert to the simile quoted 
above—if there must be pistols menacing the heart of India, let us 
endeavour to take such measures that there may be at least a 
chance of us pointing them the other way, when the need arises. 

But in the meantime it is to our obvious advantage to preserve 
the stutus quo as long as possible, and in just so much as our 
attitude is firm or the reverse, will the duration of the stutus 
quo be long or short. 

Russia’s Roap To THE Sea. 

Russia’s vital need of reaching the sea has already been referred 

to as one of the three great principles which govern the consideration 
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of the Middle Eastern question. It remains to consider this import- 
ant factor in greater detail. 

There are four directions in which Russia can reach the open 
sea :— 

(a) By the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 
(L) Through Asia Minor to the Mediterranean. 
(ce) Through Persia to the Persian Gulf. 

(d) Through China to the Chinese sea-board. 

By these she will naturally choose the line of best resistance. 

From Russia’s point of view no advance to the sea is of any 
practical value unless it carries with it territorial possessions as well. 
Territorial possession in the case of («) would mean the ousting of 
the Turk from Constantinople, the absorption of the Slav Balkan 
states, through whose medium she eventually hopes to extend her 
empire down to the Bosphorus, a probable war with Austria 
and Germany allied, and a certain estrangement—if not worse, with 
Great Britain, who could not afford to have Russia thus placed in a 
commanding position across her communications with India. It is, 
therefore, most unlikely that Russia will press her path to the sea, 
in this direction, for some time to come, unless, indeed, any danger 
of a Germanic-Austrian advance arises. 

Any advance by (J) will also run against Teuton interests, as 
German hopes of establishing colonies in Asia Minor are very strong, 
and by means of various concessions—such as those at Alexandretta, 
and those connected with the Baghdad Railway, every effort has been 
made to extend and consolidate German influence. Again, Russia 
established on the Levantine coast would menace our communications 
with India, just as much as from Constantinople. 

This does not mean that Russia will stay her hand in Asia 
Minor for fear of offending German or British susceptibilities —far 
from it. But it does mean that any advance through Asia Minor 
seawards will meet with considerable opposition; that, therefore, 
Russia will be compelled to move slowly, and that in the meantime 
she will use her energies in some easier direction—Persia, for 
example. 

For an advance by (c} is much more favourable to Russia, Persia 
herself could offer no practical opposition, and instead of there being 
two or more countries, whose interest would be vitally affected by 
such a move, as in the case of (a) and (), there would be only one 
ie. Great Britain. 

The present conditions for the continuance of the British Empire 
in the East, which would be altered for the worse by the growth of 
Russian, or any other foreign influence in the Persian Gulf, are thus 
indicated by Captain Mahan. 

“ First her (i.¢., Great Britain’s) security in India, which would 
be materially affected by an adverse change in the political control 
of the gulf; secondly, the safety of the great sea route, commercial 
and military, to India and the Farther East, on which Great 
Britain is actually the chief traveller, though with a notable elimina- 
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tion that demands national attention ; and, thirdly, the economic and 
commercial welfare of India, which can act politically only through 
the Empire, a dependence which greatly enhances obligation.” 

The following remarks by Mr. Lovat Fraser are in the same tenor, 
and serve to emphasise a point which is sometimes lost sight of :-— 

“ But, and this is the most important part in the whole question 
of the gulf, in order to disturb irreparably the rule of the British 
in India, it is not atall necessary for a foreign power to create a 
fortified base in gulf waters. A mere territorial acquisition, the 
presence of a small garrison, the creation of a quite defenceless har- 
bour of refuge would suffice. The moment it became known that 
Russia, or Germany, or France, or any other powerful nation, had 
planted a post within easy reach of the shores of India, an inefface- 
able impression of the impermanency of British rule would be 
produced throughout Hindustan. Industrial enterprise could be 
checked, native capital would no longer be invested, the spirit of 
unrest would receive a strong impetus, the task of holding the 
country, already difficult, might become almost impossible.” 

By a process of elimination, therefore, there remains for Russia the 
road to the Chinese sea-board. It is of course impossible to even 
attempt a discussion here on such a question as the future of the 
Far East, but speaking very generally, Russia’s advance to the sea 
in that direction does not seem to touch the vital interest of Great 
Britain in the same way as her advance in the other three directions 
mentioned. Strategically Russia’s extension to the Pacific would put 
her across no life line of the British Empire, that to Australia from 
India, or the Cape, running far to the south. Strategically, again, 
Russia on the Chinese sea-board does not immediately threaten the 
safety of India, as she would, for instance, from the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. It is true thatin the “long view” which we are 
taking, the possibility of a future and very gradual advance of 
Russia from the Chinese sea to the N.-E. Frontier of India must be 
included. But, first, such a contingency is in the remote future, 
while a Russian advance across Persia, once railways are made, is a 
possibility of the near future, and, second, as a check on such an 
advance there are the nations of Japan and China, to say nothing 
of the European nations, whose vested interests in the Far East 
are considerable. It is true that we have great commercial interest 
in China, It is true also that if Russian political influence extends 
in that country, the above interest may suffer to a certain extent. 
But it is likewise true that such losses, if experienced, will be inevi- 
table. Russia, in order to fulfil her natural destiny as a great 
nation, must reach the set. It is one of the most important objects 
of British foreign policy, not to seek for a Russian line of advance 
which will cause no harm to British interest, because such a line 
does not exist; but to seek for a line which will do the least harm, 
and, when such a line has been found, to see to it that the least 
possible harm occurs. Such a line, and such a policy, seem to 
indicate China, 


OBSERVATION FROM AEROPLANES IN FIELD-WARFARE. 


(CoMMUNICATED BY THE GENERAL STAFF, ARMY HEAD-QUaRTERS, 
INDIA.) 


The introduction of aeroplanes as a new means of reconnaissance 
in war is of recent date. At first it seemed as though the pilot 
would be able to combine the duties of steersman and observer. The 
French in particular favoured lightly-built one-seaters, and they 
trained a considerable number of General Staff Officers as pilots. 

The ever-increasing efficiency of aeroplanes, however, led to a 
corresponding increase in the difficulties of pilotage. Greater 
stability, greater reliability of the motors, and improved designs 
enabled aeroplanes to cover greater distances, whilst the possible 
effect of infantry and artillery fire compelled them torise to greater 
altitudes. Thus the higher demands made on the skill of the pilot 
led to the necessity of training special observers. 

The most obvious expedient was to select these observers from 
amongst the pilots themselves and thereby to provide each craft 
with a reserve man who could assist the pilot in his duties or relieve 
him altogether should the strain of a long continued flight begin to 
tell upon him. Generally speaking this idea is no longer held to be 
sound. The species of dual control to which it gave rise was likely 
to cause disaster at critical moments owing to both pilot and 
observer defeating each other's efforts by attempting to work the 
control-gear in different ways. Besides, the observer was preoccu- 

ied with mechanical details whilst his attention was diverted from 

is specific duties of orientation and reconnaissance. The less the 
observer is disturbed in the performance of these duties the better 
will he accomplish his task, although, of course, he must possess 
technical knowledge. He must be fully acquainted with the con- 
struction and action of the engines so that he may be able to lend 
the pilot a helping hand if required. At other times he must impli- 
citly trust the pilot who on his part must have absolute confidence 
in his observer regarding all such matters as may be summed up in 
the term “orientation,” 7.¢., direction, location of the aeroplane’s 
position, etc. 

The observer's duties include orientation as above defined, 
reconnaissance, the service of defensive weapons and the dropping 
of bombs; he must also beskilled in the use of photographic and 
optical apparatus (see below, under “artillery observation”) and in the 
use of wireless telegraphy. 

To the lay mind the orientation of aeroplanes seems simple 
enough, and in clear weather it is certainly not difficult to determine 
the direction of flight by simply comparing the lie of the land with 
the map. Roads, railways, water-courses and lakes, villages and 
woods all afford valuable aids, but undulations of the ground cease 
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to be recognizable once a certain height has been attained. The 
difficulties of orientation arise when flights are undertaken in 
cloudy, wet and foggy weather. Great distances are traversed in a 
few minutes; a following wind may cause the craft to travel two 
kilomotres per minute. If the observer once loses his bearings, 
even for quite a short time, he will find it no easy matter to refix 
his position when the dispersal of clouds, or other obstacles to view, 
ence more renders the use of the map feasible. From this it follows 
that the observer's eyesight must be perfect and that he must te 
able to use it with the utmost rapidity, that he must have a good 
eye for country and be an expert in map-reading. 

Areas in which water-courses and woods are scarce present 

eculiar difficulties to the aviator, particularly if they are much 
intersected by ronds. The observer may easily mistake one road for 
another, and villages, etc., that may be in the neighbourhood ure so 
difficult to identify from above that they will help him but little 
unless they happen to be distinguished by conspicuous landmarks. 
The observer will therefore do well to check his direction from time 
to time by means of his compass and the position of the sun. 

Only the most unremitting vigilance on the part of the observer 
will enable him to keep his bearings correctly. Even in peace-time 
the pilot will not be overjoyed if forced to descend in unknown 
country because his observer has failed him ; in time of war a descent 
into the enemy’s theatre of operations will entail the loss of the 
craft. 

The reconnaissance duties of the observer will vary greatly and 
will depend on the object of the flight. This may be “operative,” 
i.e, active or aggressive, it may be purely tactical, or it may be 
confined solely to locating hostile artillery and observing the effect 
of fire directed against it. 

An active reconnaissance that will lead the observer far into 
the enemy’s sphere of operations is the most gratifying and the most 
interesting. Tf the enemy is still engaged in assembling his forces 
or if the direction of his advance is not yet known, aeroplanes will be 
allotted certain strips of country similar to those allotted to recon- 
noitring squadrons. These strips should be as longand narrow as 
possible. 

If the line of advance is known, then certain roads will have to 
be reconnoitred. In this case it is particularly important to ascertain 
the exact extent of the opponent's front with a view to the possible 
necessity of developing, turning or outflanking movements against 
the hostile columns, ' 

In both cases the observer must not merely be able to see well, 
he must also be capable of forming a correct estimate of what he has 
seen. He must consequently be equipped with an adequate knowledge 
of tactics, The General Officer Commanding will not only want to know 
that a column is marching along certain road: he will above all 
things want to know its strength. It is simple enough to locate a 
column in clear weather, but when mist or rain prevail it is a very 
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different matter. Only a clear eye, combined with an intimate know- 
ledge of the enemy’s habitual order of march and march formations, can 
convey to the mind of the observer a true picture of what he beholds. 
It is not easy to determine the number of battalions, to distinguish 
machine guns from artillery, or to discriminate between light and 
heavy guns used in the field, and the problem becomes more puzzling 
still when the view is obscured by clouds of dust. 

Experience teaches that transport may be mistaken for columns 
of all sorts. The observer must therefore be fully aw fuit with 
tactical conditions before he can tell on which roads columns of all 
arms, ammunition columns, train or transport may be expected. The 
general principles on which the latter follow the fighting troops 
must be well known to the observer, and from this it follows that 
a task of the kind described is not one that can be entrusted to 
any observer. 

Battlefield reconnaissances also. make high demands on the 
observer's skill. From some types of aeroplane lateral view is so 
restricted that small bodies of troops cannot easily be detected, but, 
even where a good view is obtainable, no observer will be able to 
furnish a report of value unless he is well versed in tactics. The 
fighting formations of different armies and individual arms, the 
tacticul distribution of forces of all arms in attack and defence and 
the principles guiding the employment of reserves must all be well 
known to the observing officer; whilst highly developed powers of 
observation and continuous practice will be essential before he can 
hope rightly to estimate the strength of deployed infantry. The 
whereabouts of forces kept back from the fighting line will not be 
discovered by the observer unless he knows where to look for them. 
To locate artiilery, he must know the principles underlying the 
choice of artillery positions and the probable depth between firing 
batteries and wagon-lines in action. A faultless report on concealed 
guns will constitute a valuable asset in the hands of the General 
Commanding. 

Aircaft reconnaissances and observations from aircraft will in 
future be of considerable use to artillery. It was formerly pure waste 
of ammunition to fire at an enemy who had not been located, but 
now—outside conditions being favourable—the positions of concealed 
batteries can be quickly determined by means of air reconnaissances. 
Observations of fire from aeropianes, and the transmission, by means 
of visual signals, of the observations made, may be expected to 
confine searching and sweeping fire to very much narrower limits. 
Only a true eye for ground, coupled with the ability to judge 
from above the fall of rounds bursting on grass or in the air will 
ensure accurate reports. 

On our field-days, and during manwuvres, uniformly trained 
troops are opposed to others similarly trained ; units at war-strength, 
and accompanied by their transport vehicles, are rarely met with. 
The reconnaissance of forces fighting at peace-strength, and according 
to well-known tactical principles, makes things too easy for the 
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observer and spoils him. In war it is a case of reconnoitring an 
enemy whose ideas on the subject of handling mixed forces the 
observer must deeply impress upon his mind before the war begins. 
Only the most thorough peace-training can fit an observer for war ; 
indeed, his reconnaissance duties are of such paramount importance 
that it seems desirable to make the pilot assist in their performance. 
His more practised eye will in many cases more quickly detect small 
bodies of troops. 

In war reconnaissance operations will presumably be interfered 
with by hostile fire and hostile aircraft. It has been proved that 
single rifle or shrapnel bullets do not harm aeroplanes unless they 
happen to strike particularly sensitive parts or hit the pilot. In 
alee to avoid fire the craft must rise to some height, but, on the 
other hand, the height reached must not be such as to render obser- 
vation impossible ; it must not exceed certain limits which will vary 
with the eyesight and the degree of efficiency attained by the 
observer. 

Hostile aircraft will endeavour to put aeroplanes out of action, 
but, thanks to their superior speed, the latter will easily evade 
airships. The enemy’s aeroplanes must be dealt with by means of 
defensive weapons and, as the pilot will be sufficiently occupied 
with his own work, these must be fought by the observer. His task 
will be no mean one either, for it goes without saying that it is a 
matter of some difficulty to engage a rapidly moving target from an 
equally rapidly moving platform. An aeroplane will achieve a 
brilliant success if it can manage to set fire to an airship by means 
of specially constructed projectiles. 

Competitions held last year have demonstrated that aeroplanes 
equipped with good sighting and discharge apparatus are able to 
drop bombs on to moderately large targets such as bodies of troops 
assembled at railway stations, on roads or in the field. 

The dropping of bombs is another of the observer's duties and 
one in which nothing but constant practice will lead to proficiency. 

The object of the foregoing remarks is to stimulate interest in 
the art of observing frum aeroplanes and to point out some of the 
difficulties that must be overcome. At present the performances of 
the observer are not sufficiently appreciated, whilst the pilot, receives 
the full measure of recognition which is his due. Successful recon- 
naissances will result, only from the intelligent co-operation of both 
pilot and observer. The latter not only shares to the full the risks 
of the former, but, throughout the dangers that must be faced, he 
places his life in the hands of another, and numerous recent instances 
prove that the fear of death is beyond his ken. 


"AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATIVE BANKING. 


THE 10TH Lancers REGIMENTAL Bank. 


’ By Lieut.-Colonel W. L. MaxweE.L, 10th Lancers, 

The 10th Lancers Co-operative Bank opened its doors on Ist 
May 1912, ard, as I believe it to have been the first Institution of 
its kind in the Indian Army, a short account of how it was started, 
and how it has since progressed, may be of interest. 

It is well known that Village Co-operative Banks have taken a 
strong hold in many parts of rural India, and nowhere more so than 
in the south-east of the Punjab, where they are very numerous and 
yearly increasing in popularity. It seems evident that what is 
advantageous in this system of co-operation amongst villagers may, 
ina large number of ways, be advantageous also to the Indian 
Soldier, especially in helping bim to free himself from the bondage 
of the professional money lender. 

The Standing Orders of probably every regiment in the Indian 
Army contain a paragraph which runs somewhat as follows :-— 

“ Regimental Bunniahs are forbidden to lend money to any 
Native Officer, Soldier or follower. Native Officers and Non-Com- 
missioned Officers are ordered to report any case of borrowing, or 
attempting to borrow from the Regimental Bunniahs that may come 
to their knowledge.” 

. — In spite of this, it is within the knowledge of every Officer that 
Indian soldiers always have been, and always will be, in debt to the 
Regimental Chaudhri or their Half Squadron or Company Bunniahs, 
and, whenever a proposal is made todo away with the Regimental 
Bunniah System, the only argument against it that is worth listening 
to is that the men are so involved, that without a Government loan, 

anted for the purpose of discharging their debts, it is impossible 
‘or a Regiment to dismiss its bunniahs. ; 

This time last year the 10th Lancers had given their Bunniahs 
notice to leave, and although I had no official knowledge of their 
having lent money to the men, it wasas certain as anything can be 
in this world, that claims would very soon begin to be made, and a 
full and early settlement demanded. 

The Regiment was also under orders to move in relief from 
Jullundur to a station in Baluchistan where there was no accommo- 
dation for families. Married men had therefore to arrange to send 
wives and children to their homes, which, in some cases were ve 
distant, and all ranks had other expenses to face in connection wit 
the move. 

For these reasons and others, it therefore seemed a more than 
usually favourable opportunity to learn something about the system 
of Co-operative Banking, to see ifit could be usefully applied in our 
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case, and to find out whether there was any pronounced wish in the 
Regiment to give it a trial. 
The literature on the subject is not extensive, and, in our case, 
was practically confined to the following three books :— 
(1) People’s Banks for Northern India, by H. Dupernex, I.C.S., 
Thacker, Spink and Company. 

(2) Agricultural Co-operation in the Punjab, by S. Wilberforce, 
1.C.8., Civil and Military Gazette Press. 

(8) How to Start a Punjab Village Bank, by Inspector Abdul 
Majid Khan, Civil and Military Gazette Press. 

Much useful information was also asked for and obtained from 
Major J. C. Coldstream of the Punjab Commission, who had for- 
merly belonged tothe 10th Lancers and has been a Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, and from Mr. A. Langley, I.C.S., the present 
Registrar in the Punjab. 

The next step taken was to invite Mr. Abdul Majid Khan, Ins- 

ctor of Village Benks, Jullundur district, to come to our lines and 
ecture on the subject. This he at once consented to do, and on the 
appointed day the whole Regiment paraded for the lecture and sat 
in three sides of a square under trees, while Mr. Abdul Majid Khan 
explained the advantages of co-operation and told us how a Bank 
could be started. His lecture was admirably lucid and convincing 
questions were invited and clearly answered, and his good nature, 
patience and tact, during the discussion which followed, were mar- 
vellous. There is, however, generally “a fly in the ointment,” and 
the present occasion was no exception to the rule. Just as every- 
thing seemed to be pointing to absolute unanimity in favour 
of starting a Bank, a senior Indian Officer,a Mohamedan, rose 
and asked the lecturer to explain how he (the speaker) could 
take a share in the Bank without violating the tenets of his Faith. 
Mr. Abdul Majid Khan replied that nothing could be easier, and 
gave his reasons. His opponent, however, was entirely unconvinced 
by these, and demanded further arguments, adding that, if it were 
proved to his satisfaction, Mahomed and his Holy ones were not 
opposed to holding shares in an ‘interest-producing” concern 
ie a Bank, he would at once invest Rs. 3,000 in it. 

Upon this point an interminable controversy arose. In vain 
did the lecturer point out that there was no need for a Mohamedan 
to accept any of the interest due to him from his shares; that he 
might announce, before investing, that he would forego it, or that 
he might, on distribution of profits being made, give whatever 
came to him to any worthy object, such as his Musjid or the Poor. 
In vain did he quote the fact that, out of 500 village Banks in the 
Jullundur district, 450 were entirely composed of Mohamedans, 
and ask whether “the Sirdar” questioned the orthodoxy of his 
co-religionists in this part of the world. The Sirdar replied that 
he “questioned” nothing, as he had no acquaintance with any of 
the individuals mentioned. ‘“ What!” said Abdul Majid, “you 
have been quartered here nearly six years, and do you mean to tell 
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me that you do not know a single local Mohamedan ?” “ Not one,” 
was the answer, with the polite addition—-“ but I hope to make their 
acquaintance soon.” 

Seeing that no progress was being made,I closed the discus- 
sion and the meeting. 

The result of course was that not a single Mohamedan was now 
willing to join the Bank, and we were faced with the alternative of 
abandoning the whole scheme, or of making a beginning with only 
five-eighths of our total strength. After taking counsel with the 
rest of the Regiment, it was found that there was such a strong 
desire among the Sikhs and Dogras to havea Bank, and sucha 
firm conviction that Mohamedans would gradually join in when the 
time came to send their families home, and when the departing 
bunniahs began to exercise pressure on their debtors, that it was 
finally determined to push along with the scheme. 

Rules and Bye-laws were accordingly drafted and sent up to 
the Registrar for sanction, an application for affiliation to the Punjab 
Co-operative Credit Societies was made, a Committee, Secretary and 
Treasurer appointed, and all ranks, British and Indian, invited to 
take shares. Finally all preliminaries being adjusted, the 10th 
Lancers Co-operative Bank started as a going concern on May Ist, 
1912, with a membership of 126, and a capital of Rs. 7,360. 

Since that day the Bank has progressed very steadily, and, as 
anticipated, a number of Mohamedan members now belong to it. 
In fact nearly 25 per cent. of the Punjabi Mohamedan Squadron 
and of the Pathau Half-Squadron are shareholders at the present 
moment. 

At the end of February 1913 (i.e, 10 months after starting) — 

(1) there were 267 members on the Register who possessed 

1,515 shares of Rs. 10 each (fully paid up), an average 
holding of nearly 6 shares per member. 

(2) Rupees 19,966 had been issued in loans to members. 

(3) Rupees 7,085 had been placed in the Bank on fixed or 

floating deposit ; and 

(4) a cash balance of Rs. 3,775 was available for further loans. 

The object of the Bank, as stated in Bye-law No. 2, is “ to 
provide the members with loans for necessary objects, and to 
encourage among them thrift, self-help and co-operation.” Members 
may borrow up to the amount of their “assamies,” or beyond that 
limit, if other members stand security for the balance. 

I may mention here in parenthesis that the Regimental 
Bunniahs left when the Regiment marched for Loralai, and every one 
of them, befure going, handed me a certificate stating that he had 
no claims against any man in his Half-Squadron, with the exception 
of two Pathans, who were seconded, and out of reach both of the 
Bank and of their creditors. That no trouble was incurred in 
reaching this satisfactory settlement I believe to be due entirely to 
there being a Regimental Bank in operation, for in many cases, I 
have no doubt, there were hereditary debts to be settled, incurred 
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years ago by fathers and uncles of men serving, and passed on by 
them to their successors. 

The “ necessary objects” mentioned above, for which loans are 
granted, generally fall under one of the following heads :-— 

(1) Liquidation of loans to village Sahukars at the men’s homes. 

(2) Marriage expenses. 

(83) Building or re-building houses. 

(4) Purchase of bullocks and stock, and improvement of land 
by sinking or repairing wells. 

(5) Redemption of mortgages. 

The utmost emphasis was laid by Mr. Abdul Majid Khan in his 
preliminary lecture, and by all of us since, on the advisability of 
paying off debts to money-lenders as soon as possible, and of borrow- 
ing money from the bank for this purpose; and it is constantly 
being impressed on all that the man who is in his village Sahukar’s 
clutches is a bondman, who can never hope to regain freedom by 
his usual method of paying irregular instalments of the original debt 
and interest when it suits him, but that by taking advantage of the 
help the Bank is willing to afford, he can be certain of doing so in a 
reasonable time. 

The Bank is generally popular now, although a Mohamedan 
member occasionally comes up and asks to resign his membership, on 
the ground that he is being chaffed by his co-religionists and called 
an “Interest Eater.” Such resignations are of course at once 
accepted, and the Bank officials are sanguine that these same men 
will, when it suits their interest, take shares again. 

All ranks use the Bank asa place in which to deposit (with- 
out interest) any money they wish to beep in safety before going 
on leave,or remitting home, and, although this may add to the 
clerical work, it helps to make the Institution popular. In former 
days when a man had cash, the safest place in which it could be 
kept was in his Half-squadron Bunniah’s strong box, and for this 
privilege (I am informed) he was actually charged—not given— 
interest for the time his money was deposited, which shows the 
extent to which these bloodsuckers drained their unfortunate clients. 
Each member's liability is limited to a maximum of Rs. 3 per 
share, and lasts for two years after relinquishing membership. 
It is not an expensive concern to run, for the only paid official 
is the “writer” who keeps the Pass Books, and he is satisfied 
with the anything but princely salary of Rs. 2 per mensem. 

No distribution of profits has yet been made, nor will any 
be made until after the annual meeting in August next, but 
we hope then, after paying all working expenses and charges, 
and placing a sum to reserve, to be in a position to declare a 
modest dividend to shareholders. This, however, is not essential, 
forin village banks it appears to be the rule that no profits shall 
be divided for the first ten years, but a Regiment, with its men 
constantly leaving and joining, is not such a permanent community 
as an Indian village, and a modification of some rules is therefore 
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necessary, especially as among our Bye-laws is one that only allows 
membership to men actually serving. 

The Indian Cavalry soldier, as is well known, is often a man of 
substance, and has money to invest. Up till now, the only way to 
do this was either to become a money-lender himself (which gives 
him a pretty bad name}, or to keep on purchasing land, which, 
long as he remained in the service, he might find it difficult. ra 
manage with advantage. The Regimental Bank, with its safety, its 
lack of red-tape, and its moderate rate of interest, is now beginning 
to appeal to him as a promising investment either by increasing his 
holding in shares, or by putting his money at fixed deposit, and we 
have several capitalists who have quite considerable sums placed 
in one or both of these ways, 

By affiliation with the Punjab Co-operative Geode Societies 
the following advantages are gained :— 

(1) The Regimental Bank is inspected by one of the 
officials, and its accounts are sent for audit tothe 
Registrar, who had also to be consulted on other 
matters, such as alteration in the rate of interest on 
loans. 

(2) The Regiment becomes entitled to deal with certain 
Co-operative Industrial Societies in the Punjab. 
For instance, we get Regimental pattern ‘ Lungis” 
and “Kummurbunds” made and delivered direct 
by a Cc-operative Weaver's Society, paying the 
same price as we did formerly to a Contractor, but 

_ stipulating for (and obtaining) a superior uality 
of niaterial and workmanship. From a “ Lohar’s 
Society we get Stirrup-irons, Spurs, “ Kurpis, ” 
etc,, and with a Mochi’s Society we are now trying to 
fix asample of “Gurgabi ” that will satisfy both sides, 

(3) Any surplus money in the Regimental Bank, which 
may not be required for loans in the immediate future, 
can be placed on 12 months or two years’ fixed deposit 
with one of the “ Central Banks ” or with any other 
Co-operative Bank in the Punjab at a remunerative 
rate of interest. 

To conclude, the Bank has proved itself a success and of use 
to its members, and there is no apparent reason why its prosperity 
should not continue and _ its aims be fulfilled, if carefully managed 
and superintended, and I write these notes in the hope that 
Commanding Officers of other Regiments in the Indian Army, 
who are still labouring under the “ burden of the Bunniah ” may 
see that a way of escape (without applying to Government for 
help) is open by the Institution of a Regimental Bank. A copy 
of our Bye-laws is appended for information. 

Bye-Laws. 
- 1, The Bank shall be calles “The 10th Lancers Co- i aes 
Bank,” 
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2. Its object shall be to provide its members with loans for 
necessary objects, and to encourage among them thrift, self-help and 
co-operation. 


MEMBERSAIP. 


3. Members are confined to British and Indian Officers, 
Non-Commissioned Officers and men serving in the 10th Lancers. 
CoMPosiTION : 
(1) President. 
(2) Vice-President. 
(3) Committee. 
(4) Members. 

The Committee shall consist of five members, who will hold 
oftice for two years and be eligible for re-election. Should any mem- 
ber of the Committee be absent on Command, Furlough or Leave, 
his place may be temporarily filled by the President nominating 
another member. 

The Committee shall have the following powers and duties :— 

(1) To deal with applications for loans. (Such applications 
will be recommended on real emergency by Half 
squadron Commanders and Pay Sowars will endorse 
on the application the amount of money due to the 
Regiment by the applicant.) 

(2) To fix the rates of interest on loans in accordance with 
the terms in force at the time. 

(3) To control recovery of loans, especially the repayment 
of at least 2 per cent. per mensem of the loan in addi- 
tion to the interest 

(4) To see that the loans are applied to the purpose for 
which they were granted. 

(5) To hear and decide complaints. 

(6) To receive deposits, and borrow money on behalf of the 
Bank, and to repay such loans and deposits. 

(7) To modify the rates of interest on fixed deposits. If this 
is done, notice will be given to depositors who may 
then withdraw their money if they wish to do so, 

(8) To receive and disburse money and other property on 
behalf of the Bank and to arrange for the safe-guarding 
of funds and documents. 

(9) To examine and check accounts. 

(10) To consider the inspection notes of the Registrar and 
Inspector, and make proposals with regard to them. 

(11) To acquire shares on behalf of the Bank. 

(12) Generally to carry on the business of the Bank. 

4. Membership shall cease on— 

(u) Leaving the Regiment for any cause ; 

(b) Death. 

5. Members on leaving the Regiment may withdraw from the 
Bank only after liquidating their loans, etc. 
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6. A member may be expelled from the Bank for any dishonesty 
in dealing with the Bank. He will be paid the value of his shares 
but will not receive any portion cf the profits. 

7. Members on leaving the Regiment shall be paid the money 
lodged with the Bank in the following August. 

8. In the event ofa member dying, all moneys due to him 
shall be paid to the heir mentioned in the “kindred roll” of his 
Sheet Roll. 

9. Any money due toa member from the Bank in the way 
of share money, deposits or profits may be appropriated in payment 
of his debts to the Bank. 

10. In the event of the society being wound up, every present 
and past member of the society shall be liable to contribute to the 
assets of the society to an amount, limited to a maximum of three 
rupees on each share owned, sufticient for payment of the debts and 
liabilities of the society and the cost, charges and expenses of the 
winding up and for the payment of such sums as may be required for 
the adjustment of the rights of the contributories amongst them- 
selves, with the qualifications following (that is to say) :— 

(a) No past member shall be liable to contribute to the 
assets of the socicty, if he has ceased to be a member 
for a period of two years or upwards prior to the com- 
mencement of the winding "p. 

(5) No past member shall be liable to contribute in respect 
of any debt or liability of the society contracted after 
the time at which he ceased to be a member. 

11. Capital shall consist of :— 

(1, Rupees ten per share prepaid. (Every member shall 
fave to buy at least one share, and no member shall 
hold shares to the value of more than one-fifth of the 
share capital.) 

(2) Individual Deposits. 

(3) Profits. 

(4) Reserve Fund. 

12. A General Meeting will be held— 

(a) Once a year, at any time after first August, to consider 
and pass the accounts of the preceding year. Accounts 
will be closed and balanced on 31st July, with a view 
to divide profits in the following August. 

(b) When summoned by the President. 

(c} When desired by the members. One-third of the mem- 
bers shall form a quorum. 

13. The Secretary and Joint Secretary— 

(a) Will attend all meetings of the Committee. 

(+) Will record the proceedings of each Committee (Meeting) 
and get them signed by the President. 

(c) Will keep accounts accurately and up to date. 

14. Trexsurer. 

(1) The Committee will appoint one member asa Treasurer, 
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(2) He‘{will be responsible for the accuracy’ of accounts 
under the supervision of the Secretary. 

(3)The Cash Book will be in the possession of the Trea- 
surer, and daily transactions will be signed by the 
Secretary. 

15. Loans. : 

(1) Half Squadron Commanders, when forwarding applica- 
tions for loans, will note the emergency, and state if 
the loan should be granted on production of a security 
or otherwise. 

(2) Loan applications, signed by Half Squadron Commanders 

i and approved by thegCommittee, will be entertained 
for loan. 

(3) Loans not used for the specific purposes for which they 
were obtained may be recalled by the Committee at 
any time 

(4) The rates of interest on loans shall be 123 per cent. per 
annum. This rate shall only be altered by a two- 
thirds majority in a General Meeting, and with the 
sanction of the Registrar. : 

16. (1) Any member may sce his account when he desires to 


do so. 

(2) Five per cents of the net profits will be deposited asa 
Reserve fund, while the rest of the profit may be dis- 
tributed amongst shareholders according to the num- 
ber of their shares. 

(8) The President of the Bank shall be responsible for 
deducting money due to the Bank from the estates 
of deceased, discharged or retired members, before 
remitting their assami money to their homes. 

(4) Recoveries on account of loans and interest will be made 
through Half Squadron Commanders, who will send 
the money recovered, with a list, to the Secretary for 
making entries in the Pass Books, etc. 

(5) If a Pass Book is stolen or lost,a new book will be 
issued on payment (price one anna each). 

(6) Bank working days will be Thursday and Sunday one. 

(7) Deposits made before the 15th of a month will be 
calculated for interest on the full month. Those made 
after the 15th will begin to earn interest the following 
month, 

The same rule will hold good as regards withdrawals. 
REGISTERS AND ACCOUNTS. 
The following books shall be kept up:— 

(1) Register of members. (‘This should be corrected every 
year.) 

(2) A book of proceedings of the General and Committee 
meetings, and of inspection notes of the Inspector and 
Registrar. 
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(3) A Cash Book showing all receipts and expenditure and 
the Balance in hand, which shall be struck each day 
on which an entry is made, 


(4) A ledger showing the account of each member with 
the Bank, 

(5) A Pass Book for each member and for each depositor. 

(6) A Register showing instalments for repayment of loans 
(kishtbandt). 

(7) A Register showing the payment of shares. 


Frxep Deposits. 
17. Any manenlisted in the Regiment or not, may place 
money in the Bank on “ fixed deposit,” but no item under 
Rs. 10 will be received. 
Rates of interest for fixed deposits will be :— 
For one year 6 per cent per annum. 
For half-year 4 per cent ,, re 


MISCELLANEOUS 


18. Stationery expenses will be paid out of profits before dis- 
tribution. 

19. A member may sell shares in any quantity to another mem- 
ber approved by the Committee. 
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MINOR TACTICAL PROBLEMS FOR CAVALRY. 


By Masor-GeneraL M.F. Rimtnaton, C.B., C.V.O. 
(Communicated by the General Staff, India.) 


1. Last year a translation of a paper by Lieutenant-General 
Franz Rohr, Inspector of the Hungarian Landwehr Cavalry, was 
mblished and circulated under the orders of the Commander-in- 
hief by the General Staff. Ib was entitled “ Practical Exercises in 
the Training of Cavalry for the fight with tactical instruction of 
Cavalry Leaders” and, as its title indicates, it refers to the instruction 
of the cavalry arm alone, but the suggestions contained in it were 
considered as being equally applicable to all arms. 

This paper was written primarily with the object of dispelling 
the idea that practical tactical instruction in the field is impossible 
unless unlimited ground be available. The writer combats this idea 
with considerable skill. He shows how in close vicinity to a 
continental garrison town situated in a populated and highly 
cultivated district, it is generally possible to find a temporarily 
uncultivated area over which useful practical instruction can be given, 
provided the director has sufficient ingenuity to frame suitable 
exercises. Even when given, as in India, ample ground for such 
exercises, the question of framing suitable schemes is one which 
presents to some a considerable difficulty. This‘difficulty disappears 
with constant practice, and it is with the object of assisting those 
officers who lack such experience that the following notes are compiled; 
they should be read in conjunction with, and as complementary to, 
General Rohr’s paper. Partly to preserve the sequence with that 
pamphlet, and partly because it is in the cavalry arm that the rapid 
appreciation and solution of practical problems is so iy sca the 
situations given in the following notes, for the most part, have special 
reference to that arm. This system of instruction is, however, one 
which is of general application. 

2. Tactical knowledge can, to a large extent, be improved by 
Brsshics in the solution of problems illustrating situations in the 

eld. 


In every campaign situations occur in which officers in command 
of small forces or Saechtaants have to make important decisions. 
Though it is obviously impossible to foresee every situation, 
any system which tends to a rapid yet logical reasoning out in peace 
of a tactical situation, the careful consideration of the pros and cons 
of each line of action, ending with a decision based on these points, 
must be of advantage in war to those who have undergone this 
training. In order, however, to obtain full benefit from the practice 
it will not suffice for senior officers to test their subordinates once 
only during the period of training, problems should be constantly 
set. Below will be found examples of problems, some in skeleton 
and some based on incidents which have occurred in actual warfare. 
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Ib is not intended that these examples should be strictly 
adhered to. Subsidiary problems will often arise out of the problem 
in hand. 

Situations which are difficult to the point of appearing hopeless 
should sometimes be set, for in war the apparently impossible is 
often possible. . 

It should be understood by all that it is only by committing 
faults that lessons are learnt, the most successful leader is he who 
makes the fewest errors. 

8. Hints to directing officers.— Whenever a decision is a resolute 
‘one, taken on the spur of the moment, it should be commended, 
provided it is consistent with common sense. 

This rapidity of decision, however, must not degenerate into 
undue haste in execution, it should be followed by orders which 
assign to each unit its task. 

Directing officers should pay special attention to— 

‘ (a) the demeanour and bearing of their officers when with 
troops—there must be no relaxation of discipline ; 
(b) the manner in which orders are issued. This has a great 
. influence on their quick and correct execution. 

‘Verbal orders should usually follow the sequence given for 
written ones, viz.— 

" Situation, Intention, etc. 

Sentences should be well punctuated, so as to give time for all 
to grasp the meaning. 

To a regiment of cavalry, or a battalion, orders can sometimes 
be given personally by the Officer Commanding, provided he has 
a trained voice. This is often preferable to passing orders down to 
subordinates, for the reason that each man knows what is the inten- 
tion of the Officer Commanding, and if separated from his fellows is 
still a thinking soldier, with no excuse for omitting to aid the 
general undertaking. 

Time, usually an all-important factor in the action of the faster 
moving arms, is saved. 

The moral effect of a direct order from the Officer Commanding 
is preserved. In the mounted branches, whilst testing and instruct- 
ing by problems, directing officers should pay the strictest attention 
‘to steady manceuvre—all ranks must retain complete self-control 
and not give way to excitement. 

The director or his assistant should note any mistakes, but 
comment should usually be deferred until the conclusion of the 
exercise when the officers taking part should be given an opportunity 
of seovniing or giving reasons for the action taken by them. The 
director. will then give his own views which should in turn be com- 
municated to their subordinates by the officers under instruction. 
This is best done on the ground. 

4. In framing situations, it will be found of assistance to take 
some incident in a campaign, e.g., the South African or Manchurian 
wars or the campaign selected for the C and D examination. 
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A problem, illustrating an incident in real warfare in which 
large numbers were engaged, may often be worked out with a greatly 
speduced number of troops. 

Having chosen the incident which exemplifies the point or 
principle which it is desired to bring out, all that remains is to 
apply it to a piece of ground available for mancwuvre and suitable to 
the exercise, employing a flagged enemy, thoroughly instructed in 
its duties, to create the situation. When the ground for manceuvre 
is limited it will be, of course, necessary to reverse the process, and 
select a scheme suitable to the ground. 

Another good plan, provided that there is a sufficient and 
suitable extent of mancuvring area, is to take the incidents of a 
campaign and follow them out in order during the training season. 

The following are a few suggestions for schemes based on the 
foregoing principles. They are all in skeleton form and some give 
situations which actually occurred in war. 

A.—PROBLEMS IN RECONNAISSANCE, 

(4) To cross a river on a wide front, when the opposite side is 
held by the enemy. The difficulty was well illustrated 
in Manchuria by the following incidents :— 

(1) The crossing of the Yalu. : 

(2) The Taitsuho flank movement by part of Kuroki’s 
army, 30th-31st August 1904. 

(3) The Hunho, 9th-10th March 1905—a particularly 
good illustration of the difficulty of reconnaissance 
across a wide open river-bed, even when the enemy 
is on the run. 

The Hunho is exactly like an Indian river such as the Ganges 
or Jhelum. 

(b) In hilly country when the enemy has outposts in the 
valleys and the hills are steep and difficult of access. 

The ghats, south of Mhow, are illustrative of good country for 
this kind of problem. 

The country round Quetta also affords excellent opportunities 
for the practice of mounted troops in this sort of work; in many 
respects it is similar to Southern Afghanistan. 

Characteristic faults :— 

1, Tendency to scatter on the part of patrols with the con- 
sequent loss of control on the part of leaders. 

2. Undue anxiety to throw out flankers. 

3. Aimless line of direction, instead of moving en éonds from 
point to point. 

B.—ConrTact. 


Problems of the action which a squadron, sent out through its 
own outposts before dawn to reconnvitre an enemy’s outpost line 
should take. 

C.—Scoutinu. 


Problems for scouting parties. 
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A sparsely held cavalry outpost line is laid out—facing say 
north and some four miles long. A scouting party dressed differently 
from the troops holding the line is put in a covered position a mile 
or so south of this line, being supposed to have got there in the 
night. They are told to get back to their own troops which are 
north of the line. 

A very characteristic fault of scouting parties coming in to 
their own lines from these expeditions is to forget to send one or 
two men well in advance; asa result of this neglect their own 
sentries shoot at them. 


D.—FieLp ENGINEERING. 
(a) Preparing crossings of rivers for troops coming up. 

Some timber, ropes, rafts, boats, etc., are desirable for this 
problem. 

Characteristic faults :— 

Neglect to insist on tidiness with the men’s arms, coats, etc. 
They should be put in a row and not here and there, so that they 
hinder alacrity later. 

Neglect to post sentries. 

Noise and unnecessary talking. Shouting across river instead 
of using semaphore. 

Want of system. 

Neglect to tell off suitable parties. 

Neglect to write orders. 

Neglect to test rafts, ete., and to look for careless lashings, 

(+) Preparations of a farm, ruined house, village, river cross- 
ing, or bridge of boats for defence. 

Characteristic faults :—As above and especially neglect to make 
a rough sketch to begin with and later to detail the defence. 

Note.—“‘ Duffers Drift’? is a book every officer and non-commissioned 
officer should read, and Major E.. Orton's book ‘Cavalry Taught by Ex- 
perience 


E.—Fire Action AND Co-orDINATION OF FirE AND SHOCK 
ACTION. 

(a) Problems when to use long range fire to keep the enemy 
off as long as possible, and when to use ambuscade fire 
or to hold fire till he is quite near and annihilate him. 

Characteristic faults:—Not to alter sights or not to use fixed 
sights. Bursts of rapid fire are the best way to mislead an enemy 
as to your strength. 

(b) Problems which exercise the judgment of officers in what 
number of their command they should dismount and 
where they should put their horses, and mounted 
escort, if the latter is desirable ; similarly problems 
which show whether they will put in all their strength 
and neglect to keep a reserve in hand. 

(c) Problems where a sudden burst of fire is desirable (the 
straggling fire very common since volleys have been 
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discountenanced permits a cavalry enemy to dash 
apart into open order and gallop at you or away to 
cover). 

Characteristic faults :—Loud talking; sights not already adjust- 
ed and distance given. Men straggling into position and view 
instead of being kept well below crest line and got ready for action. 
Neglect to supply extra ammunition to firing line. 

(d) Problems of gettiug into a position and simulating infan- 
try in defence. 

(e) Problems of removing dismounted men from a firing line, 
which is well covered from view, and moving toa 
place where you flank the enemy’s firing line, etc. 

Characteristic fault :—‘ Inaction.” 

“ Cavalry should be all action ”—“ Inaction alone is diagrace- 

ful to cavalry.” 

(f) A squadron or regiment is told off to seize an advanced 
position against certain marked or flagyed opposition, 

When arrived there, it is threatened with annihilation by a 
strong force and is told to return. 

Many problems can be made on attacks in which fire and shock 
are co-ordinated, these are obviously simple to make whenever some 
sinall position is available. 

In a mounted attack a characteristic fault is not to extend the 
troops till after they are in view and under fire of the enemy. 

As a rule, fire in support of an attack is most efficacious if it is 
“held” till just when the enemy open fire—as, though they may 
keep covered before then, they will certainly expose themselves when 
they commence firing at the attack. 


F.— REINFORCEMENTS. 

(a) The reinforcement of a rear guard by a squadron or troop 
of cavalry, before or during an action. 

(b) The reinforcement of an attack (dismounted) whilst in 
progress, 

The point to notice in this is whether the officer commanding 
the reinforcement reports to a senior in command, or if the senior 
takes over the command properly, receiving a report of the situation, 
Later the officer directing may let flags gallop at the defence and 
test its action. 

(c) A squadron is sent to an isolated position and told to be 
ready for an attack from one, two or more quarters— 
the commanding officer is given a certain time to 
make his arrangements, then a flagged attack is 
delivered upon him. He is later told to withdraw 
with (or without; arranging for wounded, ete. If time 
is available he may be told to report his situation to a 
superior authority by signal, messenger, etc, and 
may arrange for a reinforcement coming to his help 
Qr he may be asked how, if no reinforcement is 
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available, he can simulate one. Answer—Send your 
own men out at night to march in as a reinforcement 


at dawn. 
G.—NicuTt OPERATIONS. 

(a) A squadron or regiment is sent to get into a position 
before dawn from whence it can demonstrate against 
an enemy’s flank without committing itself to an 
attack. 

Later it is told to withdraw in face of superior force, or to attack 
as the case may be— 
Note.—Mark the enemy’s position overnight with flags or with skeleton 
troops. 

(b) An outpost line is told to withdraw at dark without 
disclosing its retirement. 

Characteristic fault :— Not to light fires and leave them burning, 
or to take other measures to deceive the enemy. 

(c) A regiment or part of it is placed in an isolated position 
on the flank of an enemy’s force and told to make 
arrangements for the night. It is attacked during 
night or at dawn. 


Note,—ti) It may move after dark to another position near or shift its piquets, ete, 
(ii) It is good practice for scouts of another squadron to look for its position 


H.—DEFILEs. 
(a) The unit is called on to pass through a defile where the 
strength of the opposition is unknown or is known. 


Note.—Give diagrau:s before or after exercise of the accepted way of passing 
through a defile, t.e. :— Having established fire action on the most advantageous flank, 
the head of the column, after passing through the defile, wheels away from the direction 
of the fire action so established. 


(6) The unit is called on to execute a retirement through a 
defile. 

(c) The unit is called on to cover the passage of slow moving 
transport through a defile. 

(d) Problem of the defence of a defile—problem when to 
attack a superior force in its passage. The main point 
in this is that a force should not be stopped altogether 
from passing, but should be attacked when only that 
fraction which can be beaten has passed; whilst the 
mouth of the defile is closed by shock or fire action. 


Note. —The defile may be simulated by flags if suitable ground is not available. 


I.—Rear Guarps. 


(a) Problems in rear guard actions. 


Characteristic faults :— : : 
(i) To retire straight on the next point of resistance when the 


latter is held by rifle fire. 
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(ii) Neglect to send on an officer to scout the position at the 
next point of resistance. ‘ 

(iii) No arrangement to mislead the enemy as to line of retire- 
ment. 

(iv) To forget that the enemy may execute a parallel pursuit 
and consequently not to guard against this or at least observe it. 


Note.—The best way to conduct a rear guard action is to go lightly out of two 
ponitions and arrange to ‘serve it up hot” to the enemy at a third position. 


(4) Problems of rear guard co-ordination of fire and shock. 
Characteristic faults :— 
(7) Not to dispose the portion of troops told off for shock action 
so that it charges the enemy's attack in flank. 

(ii) Not to tell off, before charging, a rallying point for the 
charging force inside your own line of defence. 

(vii) Not to move to the next position, directly the enemy is 
repulsed, provided you have given time to the columns you cover, 
and so to avoid compelling your leader to pull yon out. 

(iv) To let the men rise up and retire, instead of moving back 
on their bellies, so that their movement is unseen by the enemy. 


J.—Poursult. 


Problem in pursuit—after a night’s rain. 

The enemy’s tracks have been lost overnight. Send patrols out 
on three or four different parallel lines a mile or so apart : then arrange 
a flagged enemy representing a force, superior to that engaged 
in scouting, covering a convoy—too much for those employed in 
scouting to deal with, unless a reserve is available. Characteristic 
fault in this case on the part of the remaining columns :—Neglect to 
march to the sound of the guns or musketry. 

Good tracking problems should be made up. 


K.—DIsciPLINE AND ALACRITY. 


In these problems officers and men should be kept in a state of 
suspense and tension for practice sake. 

Problems of discipline. Officers must be taught to keep steady 
and unmoved under contradictory orders. 

‘Problems trying officer’s sense of discipline are easily made up. 
Asa simple case, an officer is ordered to move to the right flank 
with his men, directly he has begun to move, he gets another order 
to go back, then he is asked why he did not move to the right by 
flag or helio. 

. Later at the conference he is told that this was done to prepare 
him and to test his steadiness and immovability. In war he may 
get such orders and very probably on an empty stomach. 

Problems of alacrity, etc. These are easily improvised. 
Troops are marched out to a point and, if cavalry, the horses are 
linked or put on rings (a stirrup iron will do) by half troops. 
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The men and officers are told they can ease off, smoke, etc., and 
can go anywhere within 100 yards. 

After 10 minutes or so they are ordered to take up a position 
with the least possible delay at a distance suitable to the arm under- 
going the exercise. 

Characteristic faults :--Noise and shouting. 

A squadron in marching order as above: some wounded men 
are brought in and must be taken home to barracks. Horses have 
been killed, etc. 

Characteristic fault:—Neglect to have any stretchers or igno- 
rance how to improvise such. 

Problems to try the power of cavalry to shoot straight and 
mount quickly. 

L.—Ratbs. 

The incidents which might occur on any raid—on a railway 
line, e.g., the demolition of a bridge or culvert, can be simulated by 
using dummy explosives. These should actually be fixed on the 
line. A more Gifficult problem is to fix them so as to evade detection 
by men patrolling the line and fire them at a stated time so as to 
derail a train. 

Characteristic faults :— 

Squadrons in marching order often neglect to take explosives 
(dummy). 

Not always are a sufficient number of men trained in the use of 
explosives. 

M.—INTERCOMMUNICATION. 

Problems involving successful visual signalling intercommuni- 
cation can be introduced into many of the foregoing schemes and 
this should be done when possible. Signallers are often inclined to 
think that their duties begin and end with sending and receiving 
messages correctly, whilst in point of fact a more important duty 1s 
to be on the alert to pick up distant calls from unlikely as well as 
likely directions. 

Situations where an officer is directed incidentally to communi- 
cate toa superior the progress of affairs are important. In practice 
the officer not infrequently neglects to organize any means for secur- 
ing such intercommunication or in the excitement of an action 
neglects to make use of such means as he may have organized. It 
will usually be advisable to detail a subordinate to assist him for this 
purpose—what may be termed a “sleeve puller.” 


THE QUALITIES ESSENTIAL FOR WAR IN HiS 
MAJESTY’S SOLDIERS IN INDIA, AND HOW 
BEST TO DEVELOP THEM. 


By Capt. E. K. MoLeswortu, R.E. 


In discussing the subject of this paper, I propose first to con- 
sider the conditions peculiar to military service in India; then to 
state the qualities which seem essential inthe different ranks of 
His Majesiy’s army for the successful accomplishment of the tasks 
they may have to carry out; and lastly to suggest the best means 
of developing those qualities. In the term “His Majesty’s soldiers 
in India,” officers and men, British and Indian, are alike included, 
nor will any distinction be made except when discussing qualities 
which appear essential only to officers. 

It is scarcely neceee ey pele to eae the te on bat that 

: ndia is as large as the whole of Euro) 

yheiitary service in less Russia, std that its population is double 

that of the Roman Empire at the height 

of its power; but it is essential to emphasise the enormous area 

our army has to protect, the extremes of climate, and the various 

classes of opponents that have to be overcome, the many possible 

theatres of operations in and out of India,—it is necessary to em- 

phasise these points in order to form an idea both of the tasks our 

troops are required to accomplish, and of the qualities essential for 
the successful accomplishment of those tasks. 

At any moment His Majesty's soldiers in India may be called 
upon to march and fight in the furnace-like heat of the North-West 
Frontier in summer, cr in a temperature far below zero in the up- 
lands of Tibet in winter, or in the continual rain and dense jungles 
of the North-East; downin the sun-baked, dusty plains, or up at 
heights of fifteen thousand feet in the snows—perhaps in a com- 
bination of several of these in rapid succession—or, again, they may 
have to cross the seas and fight in China, Africa, or wherever our 
Imperial responsibilities demand. The enemy may be a tribe of 
savages armed with bows and arrows, hiding in their jungles and 
behind their stockades, and projecting stone shoots down their hill- 
sides; or the Pathan ensconced in his sangar and picking off his 
enemy at a thousand yards; or African Dervishes, Tibetans, or 
Chinese ; or—a foeman worthy of their steel—a first class European 
Power. To put it briefly, His Majesty’s soldiers in India must 
always be prepared to defeat every sort of enemy in any kind of 
country or climate. This curriculum includes the whole duty of any 
European Army, and a great deal more. Indeed so gigantic a 
programme would scem impossible of human achievement, but for 
the comforting fact that it has always been carried out—if not 
triumphantly, at least suecessfully—in the paat. If, however, the 
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Government of India are to feel prepared always to meet any of 
these contingenices, and to carry out with confidence their work of 
administration— in fact, “to keep the Hindu Kush and the Hindu 
Khush”—they must be backed by an extraordinarily efficient army, 
an army ready and keen as a hound straining at the leash. Smoothly 
as the work of administration seems to run, yet not all the politicians 
in the world could control the Indian Empire without an efficient 
army to enforce their decisions, any more than the “Mem Sahib” 
could keep the domestic establishment in such perfect order without 
the moral support of the “Sahib.” It is clear, therefore, that an 
army which remains efficient, even if seldom or never called upon to 
fight, fulfills its raison d’étre; and we may take comfort, if we get 
less of active service than we should like, in the knowledge that by 
keeping ourselves and our units efficient, we also are doing our part 
in maintaining our Empire. 

’ Having now indicated a sort of standard to which His Majesty’s 
soldiers should attain, I pass on toa formidable list of qualities 
which seem essential if that standard is to be reached. 

The first of these qualities, vitally necessary in all ranks, is 
“Guts.” I apologise for the word. In 
; vain have I searched the Dictionary for a 
more polite substitute. Grit, heart, endurance, phlegm, daring, 
stamina, imperturbability —all these are contained in “that blessed 
word” Guts, yet none of them is so comprehensive. In its defence 
I may quote the old English word “stomach,” used in such ex- 
pressions as “ he has no stomach for a fight,” which seems to indicate 
that portion of the anatomy as the seat of martial virtues, and sets 
a kind of historic seal on such an expression. 

Let us imagine a regiment which has just left the comforts 
of cantonments, and is launched on a campaign on the North-West 
Frontier. ‘The scason being still uncomfortably hot, thei’regiment, 
on its way to the front, marches by night and halts by day. The 
start is to be made at 6 pv. It has beena stifling day, too hot 
for sleep. Towards evening, while the transport is being loaded up 
the whole atmosphere is darkened by a blinding dust storm. It 
is impossible to see five yards in any direction, or to face the sting- 
ing sand borne along by the gale. Occasionally glimpses are caught 
of camels struggling to throw their loads, and galloping for their 
native hills, or of mules and drivers engaged in single combat. 
Above the roar of the storm are heard the bubblings and gruntings 
of the camels, the screams of the mules, the clatter of galloping 
hoofs, and verbal “appreciations of the situation” in half a dozen 
languages at once. ‘The gale dies down, to give placegtoitorrents 
of rain; and night closes in. Hours after the time named for the 
start, all the baggage and equipment has at last} been? collected, 
most of it now sodden and double its normal weight ; it is loaded 
up in the darkness with the aid of a few burricane lanterns, and 
the regiment moves off. Yesterday’s dust is replaced by seas of 
mud, and slight depressions on the road are now waist-deep 
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streams. ‘Through it all, hour after hour, the men trudge on. 
They were supposed to reach their destination at mid-night, but 
it is long after that when a prolonged check at the head of the 
column indicates that at last they have got there. The camping 
ground cannot be seen in the dark, but seems to be a bare space 
several inches deep in mud. As the tents are still along way 
behind on the slow-moving camels, there is nothing to do but wait. 
The ground is too wet to sit upon, and the men remain standing. 
Occasionally some one falls asleep and wakes to find himself falling 
or perhaps already in the mud. Then the rain, which had stopped 
for a bit, comes down with renewed energy. 

Distant sounds, however, announce the approach of the belated 
transport, which presently splashes on to the camping ground. It 
takes some time for every man to secure his own kit in the dark, 
and for a few tents to be pitched in the mud. Then the men lie 
down on the sodden ground and sleep the sleep of pure exhaustion— 
all except the sentries, who, even though the regiment is not yet at 
the front, must keep the sharpest look-out for rifle thieves and other 
marauders. Dawn comes at length, revealing a cheerless encamp- 
ment dotted with groups of bedraggled men trying to light fires at 
which to cook their food. “The King’s Own Light Infantry ” would 
scarcely be recognised by the friends who admired them so much on 
the ceremonial parade at Calcutta last month. 

All this may appear an exaggerated description of the discom- 
forts of a night march ; but those who have served on the Frontier, 
even only in piping times of peace, know that such an experience 
is a very ordinary one. Many, indeed, could describe similar marches 
substituting for the rain a snow blizzard on some mountain pass, 
the thermometer below zero, and the snow drifts bringing the trans- 
port to a standstill. 

The regiment is not yet at the front, no shot has been fired, 
but we had better pause to indicate the qualities which will bring it 
thus far without loss of efficiency. : 

On the morning after such an experience, the good regiment 
will very soon have cleaned itself up, dried its clothes, eaten a good 
meal, shaken itself out, and be ready to march anywhere and do 
anything; while the bad one will present a spectacle of shivering men 
reporting sick, and the colonel will feel like Job receiving message 
after message of evil tidings. 

What qualities, then, are necessary in all ranks ifa regiment is 
to come unscathed through preliminary trials of this sort? Undoubt- 
edly the first of these is Guts. The keenest soldier cannot like 
this sort of thing; but he who has this quality will win through 
cheerfully, while he who has not will crumple up. To some extent 
“guts” are born, not bred, and happy is he who is born with them ; 
but they can be developed even im most unlikely subjects. The 
officer, by keeping himself physically fit, by thoughtful study of 
similar historical instances, by impressing upon himself that such 
experiences are all in the day’s work, by a determination never to 
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be found wanting himself, by never shirking necessary hardship, can 
increase his own powers in this respect. He can develop the 
quality in his men by his own example, by instilling into them the 
necessity for undergoing these discomforts, by telling them of the 
historical instances he has studied, until they too feel that such 
experiences are all in the day's work,—above all by steering them 
through such trials, and proving to them how quickly the good 
regiment can shake itself out and go on its way. 

The second essential quality is PHYSICAL FITNESS. So much has 
been written on this subject that, even if it 
were practicable, it would be needless to 
recapitulate it here. A few points of special importance may, how- 

Aetna dtacatica ever, be mentioned, and the first of these 

¥ isa good digestion. All sorts of ill-cooked 
food will have tu be hurriedly eaten at odd times, and very hkely the 
painful experience of semi-starvation may have to be endured. An 
interior economy that acts like clock-work will here prove invaluable. 
I believe this can be obtained by almost anyone who will give up a 
few minutes every morning to physical exercise. To any whodo not 
know of it already, and who are willing to give up 15 minutes daily 
for the sake of always being fit, always feeling the joie de vivre and 
always having every organ in perfect order, I strongly recommend 
Miiller’s “My System.” To others who will be content with merely 
a good digestion, I recommenda couple of minutes’ exercise for the 
development of the abdominal muscles, before getting out of bed. 
Lying on the back raise the toes until they are vertically above the 
waist ; similarly raise and lower the body; thirdly, drawing the knees 
up to the chest, kick slowly out to the full extent. Todo each of 
these exercises half a dozen times takes about a minute. It is easy 
to form such a habit, and the habit will, I believe, build up that 
priceless blessing—a good digestion. _ To pass the blessing on to the 
men, such exercises should be included at Physical Training parades, 
and these should be held daily, a quarter of an hour’s physical exercise 
every morning being vastly more bencticial than, say, an hour 'once a 
week. This diatribe may seem out of place, but as a sound digestion 
is the foundation of all physical fitness, I make no apology for it. 

Another invaluable means of keeping fit is regular walking 

exercise. ‘lo make a point of walking 20 

Welhing <exerolee. miles or more once a eek is the best health 
insurance I know. I know also that it is useless to recommend such 
a practice. To the average officer in India walking is an abomina- 
tion; and many could not spare the time. The tedium of the walk, 
however, can often be relieved, or altogether banished, by carrying 
a gun, and a weekly shoot is even better than a weekly walk. Since 
there is no means of becoming good at marching except by marching, 
the men must be kept at it. Not only will regular marches keep them 
fit, but it is essential that they should be able to march well—essential 
because if they cannot march they are of no more use on service than 
a lame horse or a gun without ammunition. It is not unpleasant to 
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take the men for along march even as often as once a week It is 
one of the best means of getting to know them ; and a long halt and 
a hot meal in the middle of the day halves the fatigue and adds 
to the enjoyment. Right out in the clean country air, away from 
the petty worries of the office and the incidental items that seem 
to fill the time in cantonments, one gets the men all together 
and learns about them and their customs. Then on return to 
quarters they learn the advantages of a bath and a change. To those 
who love the open country, and feel the fascination of “the white 
road and the sky,” I recommend regular marching with the men 
as one of the best roads to health and to military efficiency. 

Only one more note will I add on the subject of keeping fit, and 
that is on the extreme importance, especially in this country of 
avoiding achill. After getting wet, whether from perspiration, rain 
or snow, the sooner one hasa bath or a rub down and a change, the 
better. A fruitful source of a vast amount of ‘“ seediness” is the 
habit of sitting under a punkah after tennis, or hockey, or polo; or 
in the case of the men, lying about after a game or a march, instead 
of changing at once. In this matter they have to be driven. Many 
men, after working all day in snow or slush, will, unless forced to 
rub down the feet and put on dry foot-gear, sit or he about in the 
evening until the seeds of pneumonia are sown. Attention to this, 
both in oneself and the men, will save a deal of sickness. But it 
means continual effort and continual driving. 

I may remark here that any such qualities as those already 
mentioned, which are necessary to bring the regiment even thus far, 
are necessary in a far higher degree to bring it successfully through 
the campaign. 

We may imagine now that the regiment has, through some 
preliminary tribulation, reached the advanced base. This consists of 
a huge, hot, dusty area, covered with acres and acres of tents, com- 
missariat bales, ordnance stores, latrines, incinerators, mules, horses, 
camels, kits, vultures, kites, notices forbidding everybody to go 
anywhere or do anything and officials far too busy and heated to 
answer questions except with a gruff monosyllable. At last, 
however, deaths tired, and hot the regiment reaches its allotted 
camping ground, an unpromising looking spot; and unloads itself. 
There is much to be done, and little time todo it. The officer 
who has neither had experience, nor taken the trouble to picture 
the scene or think out what there is to be done, feels lost, and, not 
knowing where to begin, is likely to give way to his exhaustion and 
do nothing. His opposite, however, having issued clear orders about 
the interior economy of his unit, the drawing of rations and stores, 
the time of the next parade, etc., goes off to consult the representa- 
tive of the General Staff with regard to the future. 

Before passing on, it is only necessary to mention that the addi- 
tional qualities required in the officers for 
this stage of the proceedings are experience, 
or, -failing that, forethought, which is as good or better, and energy. 
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I believe some one once said that, with half an hour’s start, he could 
teach anyone anything. The officer should keep at least that half 
hour’s start in all his business; but the only means of making 
sure of itis to develop the habit of forethought, born of genuine 
professional keenness. This habit not only saves the men endless 
wear and tear, but begets confidence in them. If, on a new 
situation arising, the men find that the officers are fully prepared 
for it, they will look upon them as their natural leaders. The 
quality is perhaps developed best by forming the habit of pondering 
the conditions of active service, making mental appreciations of all 
sorts of situations, tactical and administrative, and considering the 
action to be taken in each case. This again implies energy, which 

can be developed but not eae The 
otticer who bas none had better seek 
employment “ where epileptic fits don’t matter” ; but he who has 
it, even as a grain of mustard seed, may multiply it by interesting 
himself in his work. Wellington, it is said, when he entered the 
service, hated military life. but felt he had better do his best to 
master his new profession. So he started by weighing a man in 
marching order; and the enormous weight of the kit-—80lbs. or 
more in those days—gave him food for reflection, and began to 
interest him in his new life. 

For want of space we must now skip several days, and imagine 
the regiment fairly launched on the campaign. The advance from 
the base has been more fatiguing than the previous marches, because 
military precautions have been necessary all the time, day and night. 
Rumours are afloat in the ranks that seventy thousand of the 
enemy are in ambush just beyond the next defile, to annihilate the 
emerging troops. Perhapsnerves were jarred by one of the men fall- 
ing in the ranks with a clatter, and clutching the ground—killed by 
an unexpected shot from an unseen marksman. Perhaps the atmos- 
phere of the officers’ mess at dinner was disturbed by one of their 
number falling forward over the table from the same cause. It is 
very cold, or perhaps very hot, or very wet. Everyone is beginning 
to discover that “the show” is not the picnic that was expected. 

But now there is some real fighting to be done. An officer finds 
himself, for the first time in his life, in command of his unit, with 
a real though invisible enemy somewhere about, and with orders 
to capture that hill and establish a piquet there, or drive the enemy 
from that scrub, or merely to “brush aside” any opposition and 
continue the advance. 

Suddenly the air is filled with a noise like the cracking of whips, 
reminding him of duty in the marker’s butts. Here and there a man 
falls, and the rest take cover and open fire in the supposed direction 
of the enemy. He realises he has lost several men, and experiences 
ahazy feeling that it must be a dream. ‘Thus, as more men fall and 
the stretcher bearers begin to carry wounded men to the rear, he 
begins to feel that he has failed, and perhaps wonders if there will 
be a question in the House about it. Finally, he sends back an 
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urgent appeal for reinforcements, reporting that he is held up by a 
rior force. Presently some fresh troops come up at the double, 
led by a dashing sportsman who has never funked anything. The 
bulk of the first attack are drawn into the second, and the whole 
charge straight ahead. The dashing leader falls forward and does 
not rise, and the attack withers away. A third officer, some way 
in rear, has agood look at the country through his glasses, and 
observes that by moving off toa flank, he can get his men up to 
what appears a more advantageous position. Having explained his 
idea to his subordinates, he moves his command off; and making use 
of every fold in the ground, every copse, every boulder, they work 
their way forward until they find that only a short open space 
separates them from the enemy, now showing themselves here and 
there. The men collect behind the last pieces of cover. The officer 
leaves a party to keep up a rapid covering fire, and dashes forward 
with the rest at full speed. Perhaps they drop down prone after 
each rush until they get their breath, then spring forward again as if 
starting for a race, or perhaps one rush carries them into the enemy ; 
but they will not be denied, and the position is won. g 
What qualities did this last officer possess that made his attack 
succeed where the others had failed? The first officer was lacking 
in “guts” and in the offensive spirit ; the second had these, but 
had no “eye for country”; the third had all these, and used 
them; more, he had imbued his men with them and trained them 
well. 
The offensive spirit, which should pervade all ranks from the 
field-marshal to the private, how can it be 
The offensive spirit. developed? With the Officer it is largely a 
matter of logic. Given any piece of work 
to do—an enemy to be defeated, an examination to be passed, a 
tournament to be won, a ‘“‘bandobust” to be made —it is clear 
that he who attacks it with his whole soul is likelier to succeed 
than he who takes counsel of his fears and seeks a_ safe 
course. The officer must, therefore, work out his own salvation; 
and must instil the offensive spirit into his men. Drive it into 
them in the field and in the lecture room, that “to go for your 
man” is the only true course; teach them that when given a job 
it is unworthy of them to consider how little work they may safely 
put into it, but that the right spirit is to do it with all their might ; 
demonstrate to them that in tactical exercises, in games, in sports, 
the men with the offensive spirit are the men who win; and if, 
with all this, the offensive spirit docs not grow in them, they must 
be poorer material than even the ‘‘mud” that could be charmed 
into riflemen by the invaluable Sergeant What’s-'is-name! 
We come next to“ eye for country,” the quality which enabled 
the third officer to succeed where the other 
Eye for country. had failed. This quality is almost always a 
pleasure to develop, for it can grow only in the 
open. Stalking big game, shooting small game, hunting, riding 
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urgent appeal for reinforcements, reporting that he is held up by a 
superior force. Presently some fresh troops come up at the double, 
ied by a dashing sportsman who has never funked anything. The 
bulk of the first attack are drawn into the second, and the whole 
charge straight ahead. The dashing leader falls forward and does 
not rise, and the attack withers away. A third officer, some way 
in rear, has a good look at the country through his glasses, and 
observes that by moving off toa flank, he can get his men up to 
what appears a more advantageous position. Having explained his 
idea to his subordinates, he moves his command off; and making use 
of every fold in the ground, every copse, every boulder, they work 
their way forward until they find that only a short open space 
separates them from the enemy, now showing themselves here and 
there. The men collect behind the last pieces of cover. The officer 
leaves a party to keep up a rapid covering fire, and dashes forward 
with the rest at full speed. Perhaps they drop down prone after 
each rush until they get their breath, then spring forward again as if 
starting for a race, or perhaps one rush carries them into the enemy ; 
but they will pot be denied, and the position is won. ; 
What qualities did this last officer possess that made his attack 
succeed where the others had failed? he first officer was lacking 
in “guts” and in the offensive spirit; the second had these, but 
had no “eye for country”; the third had all these, and used 
them; more, he had imbued his men with them and trained them 
well. 
The offensive spirit, which should pervade all ranks from the 
field-marshal to the private, how can it be 
The offensive spirit. developed? With the Officer it is largely a 
matter of logic. Given any piece of work 
to do—an enemy to be defeated, an examination to be passed, a 
tournament to be won, a “bandobust” to be made —it is clear 
that he who attacks it with his whole soul is likelier to succeed 
than he who takes counsel of his fears and seeks a sate 
course. The officer must, therefore, work out his own salvation; 
and must instil the offensive spirit into his men. Drive it into 
them in the field and in the lecture room, that “to go for your 
man” is the only true course; teach them that when given a job 
it is unworthy of them to consider how little work they may safely 
ut into it, but that the right spirit is to do it with all their might ; 
Tcaantate to them that in tactical exercises, in games, in sports, 
the men with the offensive spirit are the men who win; and if, 
with all this, the offensive spirit does nct grow in them, they must 
be poorer material than even the “mud” that could be charmed 
into riflemen by the invaluable Sergeant What’s-‘is-name! 
We come next to “eye for country,” the quality which enabled 
the third officer to sueceed where the other 
Rye for country. had failed. This quality is almcest always a 
pleasure to develop, for it can grow only in the 
open, Stalking big game, shooting small game, hunting, riding 
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across country, walking, even fishing—all these will develop it 
in an observant subject ; so also will field days, tactical exercises, 
maneuvres. Ifthe men are kept in the open and taught the use 
of ground, better still, if they are taken out shooting and fishing as 
beaters or orderlies, they too will soon develop an “eye for country.” 
To return to the fighting regiment, perhaps the next situation 
isa general action. All ranks have been somewhat thinned by 
sickness and the enemy, and even the most junior officers are begin- 
ing to find “ greatness thrust upon them.” A general attack is in 
progress. The regiment on their right is held up, and can only 
advance ifa heavy covering fire is brought to bear by the ‘‘ King’s 
Own.” But the two regiments were not friendly in cantonments, 
and why should the others get all the “ Kudos” for the attack when 
they cannot advance without the help of their rivals? The petty 
and unworthy thought is instantly dismissed, and the two regi- 
ments co-operate loyally for the common good. This phase passes ; 
and in the next, a party of the enemy is seen to be making for an 
advantageous position on the flank. It is touch and go whether it 
is possible to get there first, and woe betide the losing party in that 
race. Instant decision is required—whether to dash for the objec- 
tive or retire out of its range. In the next phase, perhaps, the 
excitement dulls down, and everyone gets very weary; but victory 
has not yet been won, and the men must be driven on if necessary. 
In some places the fighting line has become much attenuated, and 
small groups, even individuals, find themselves alone, without any 
clear idea of the situation. Night falls and pitch darkness accen- 
tuates loneliness. Perhaps the night is a vile one, bitterly cold or 
soaking wet. Sudden bursts of fire—no one knows whether from 
friend or foe—keep most nerves on the stretch. Each group feels 
that it may be attacked at any moment by overwhelming numbers, 
and everyone longs for the dawn. This comes at last, and discloses 
new situations to be met with energy by officers who already feel 
completely “used up.” Perhaps they have before them another 
day, several days, like yesterday. ‘The qualities required to carry 
all ranks through this phase include all that have already been 
mentioned—and these in an ever increasing degree—and more 
besides. 
The first of these is loyalty, the spirit that will sink all petty 
differences and work only for the good of the 
Loyalty. Empire. Ido not call it esprit de corps, for 
I think we hear rather too much of this; the 
esprit that goes no further than the regiment is too parochial, 
not worthy of a soldier of our Imperial Forces. The truly loyal 
officer must above all things beware of becoming “a man on the 
make,” or “out to get on’—we all know the type —the man whose 
only object is to push himself, who takes the credit for everything 
that goes well, froma fine day to a good march by men he has 
not trained ; the snob whu may make himself indispensible to his 
seniors but is loathed by his juniors. Unfortunately, ambition; 
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a splendid quality in itself, is apt to lead men into this path; 
but as such a man is incapable of loyal co-operation where he can get 
no personal credit, we may without hesitation stamp him as bad, and 
hold him up as a warning. Loyalty in the Indian soldier is perhaps 
synonymous with his excellent principle “to fight for him whose 
salt he has eaten,” a principle to be encouraged, The sepoy’s pay 
means much to him, andthe Persian proverb which may be freely 
translated — 

“Tf the Sirkar cnts the Sepoy’s pay, 

The Sepoy “cuts his name” that day, 
shows deep knowledge of the Eastern soldier. See, then, that he 
gets his regular pay with as few “cuttings” as possible. Encourage 
that personal loyalty as strong in Eastern minds, that loyalty which 
will preserve a3 a sacred emblem a medal that has been touched by 
the King, that loyalty which requires an object to reverence, and 
looks on “pomp and circumstance” as the outward and visible sign 
of power ; and remember that the “Sahib” is the representative of 
the “ Sirkar.” 

The next essential quality—which enabled the officer to fore- 

tell the enemy at the important, perhaps deci- 

Quick decision. sive, tactical point—was quick Lp By 

a quick decision Wellington won the battle of 

Salamanca. In a few seconds he dictated orders which turned a 

retreat into a decisive victory. But ‘the tree was planted to bear 

such fruit.” It was long years of study, study of strategy, of tactics, 
of his troops, that enabled him to give that lightning decision, 

Another quality essential in the circumstances described— 
though the illustration was inadequate for a 
quality so important—is mobility. Officers 
and men must be ready to move anywhere ata moment's notice. For 
the officer, this means that in addition to being physically fit, he 
must, if a mounted officer, be a good rider and horsemaster, and 
must have a complete kit. Many good riders, never having 
attempted to water, feed, or saddle their horses, are practically helpless 
without their syces; and cannot, therefore, be called mobile. A 
field officer, pulled out from some administrative office to umpire on 
tmanceuvres, seen pushing his bicycle across a ploughed field because 
he has no horse, and Jooking like an owl in the daylight, is, to put 
it mildly, immobile ; so also is the officer who, on being ordered into 
camp, proceeds to borrow from his unfortunate friends, tent, bed, 
table, lamp, valise, chair, and canvas bath. 

The kit of the men, on the other hand, is too well looked after 
by their superiors to be as a rule incomplete ; and they can be 
made thoroughly mobile by frequent marches and bivouacs, by- short, 
rapid tactical efforts in the open country, and by physical training 
carried out on common sense principles 

Yet other qualities demanded by the last circumstances are 
moral and physical courage, self-reliance, driving power, intelli- 
gence, and imperturbability. 
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Moral courage, required particularly in the officer, is apt to die 
anearly death either at school, where a bow 
dare not tilt his cap at an unfashionable 
angle; or at our military colleges from similar causes; or even in some 
messes where anyone who strikes out a line for himself is looked 
upon as an outsider. No sensible person, however, can object to the 
practice of putting in their proper places youngsters who arrive with 
“swelled head” ; and it is merely the overdoing of this principle 
which may do harm. It is not easy to find a recipe for the deve- 
lopment of moral courage; but the only way to become good at 
anything is by determination to excel and by constant practice ; 
and the officer who fearlessly takes what he believes to be the 
right course every time will certainly develop this quality, and will 
not be found taking counsel of his fears ata crisis. So constant, 
both on manceuvres and on service, are the opportunities for inaction 
that the officer who has the moral courage not to take them, deserves 
all enconragement. 

I would, however, qualify these remarks by adding that the 
officer who annoys his fellows in everything he does, must have 
something radically wrong with him. 

Closely allied to moral courage are self-reliance and imperturb- 
ability. The former is born in some sturdy 
independent natures, while in others it must 
be developed basta Circumstances may breed it—the man who 
has been much “ on his own” is sure to have it. Others can develop 
it only by never shirking independent work, and never looking to 
another if it is possible to find the solution in oneself. The men, too, 
should be grounded in this principle, and not dry nursed. 

Imperturbability is perhaps wholly included in guts. It isa 
very necessary quality in all ranks, and will 
bring its possessors unscathed out of trials 
that would demoralise others. Some natures will always worry, and 
cannot develop this quality ; but most, by learning to view things 
in their right proportion, will learn to take them calmly. The 
officer who almost throws a fit at the sight of a “reminder” from 
the Staff Office, or works himself into a frenzy at a field day, will 
certainly not make a Nicholson, who kicked an important file across 
the floor to show his contempt for “ babuism”! Nothing but broad- 
minded study of men and things can develop a right sense of 
proportion; but once developed, this sense will, combined with 
physical and mental fitness, form that invaluable quality, imperturb- 
ability. Any officer who possesses it is capable of teaching the 
ren to take calmly such things as they ought to take calmly. 

& Of physical cowrage I need say very little. It is, fortunately, 
: the birth-right of the Anglo-Saxon race; 
nor is it wanting in most of the alien classes 
we enlist. Where it is not born in a man, training and discipline— 
described by Scott as instilling into the soldier a greater fear of his 
officers than he has of the enemy—may do much to supply the want 
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still more can association with brave men, and the man who knows 
that his officers will never “funk” anything, will catch a spark 
of courage from them. A vital quality, essential in all ranks, and 
without which the others are of little avail, is ztelligence. 

An officer, if he is to give clear orders to his nen, must be very 
clear in his own mind as to what he wants, 
Here again nothing but quiet thought and 
study can help him. “ A soldier who has never considered how, 
or why, Napoleon triumphed over his opponents, and when and why 
he failed, would have very little chance of solving aright the problems 
of a modern campaign.” * Beatus qui rerwm causas noscere potest. 
The soldier who, however, remains in his study does about as much 
good with his men as a religious recluse may do in the line of 
missionary enterprise. What is wanted is a happy combination of 
theory and practice, of quiet thought and strenuous action—in fact, 
to take a cue from Mr. Squeers, to learn h<w to spell “ winder,” 
and then go and clean one ! 

It is, of course, impossible for any officer to train the individual 
intelligence of every man under him ; but he can train his four or 
five immediate subordinates, and these in their turn can train 
theirs, until the complete chain, from the commander-in-chief to the 
private or sepoy, is established. Much can be done by interesting 
the men in their profession, demonstrations on sand models, illus- 
trated lectures on campaigns, stories of “deeds that won the 
Empire,” visits to battlefields, instruction in the regimental history— 
the only difficulty is to find the time. 

To test the men’s progress, casualties on an ever-increasing scale 
should be practised during tactical exercises, until eventually men 
find themselves widely extended and without leaders, with no guide 
but a general idea of the object of the exercise. At first this may 
bring the operation to a premature close, but if the proper course is 
afterwards explained to them, the men will improve rapidly and 
develop intelligence and self-reliance. 

There still remain the qualities of driving 
ae Power sete power, determination and perseverance. 


Intelligence. 


The last stage of the campaign is perhaps a withdrawal in vile 
weather, down a sodden valley, with an enemy hanging persist- 
ently on to the rearguard and flanks; or perhaps months and 
months of lonely work at some Frontier outpost, or un a block-house 
line. The excitement of the campaign is over, perhaps “the 
captains and the king’s” have departed, and all ranks feel thoroughly 
“fedup.” Some of the men, hitherto capable of being led and 
encouraged, can now only be driven; and invaluable is the 
officer who still has the driving power, the determination, the 
perseverance, to bring his men _ successfully through this 
last stage. These qualities will be bred by the others. In 
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fact, I believe half of those already mentioned are inseparable from 
the other half, so that the list is not really formidable as it 
looks. 

We may now leave the campaign and the regiment, the latter, 
let us hope, feeling the truth of the words, spoken, I believe, by 
Lord Kitchener at Cape Town, to some departing troops at the end 
of the South African War—“ You have tasted the salt of life and 
you will never lose its savour.” : “ee. ; 

In the foregoing pages I have tried to indicate the qualities 
essential for war in all ranks of His Majesty's 
soldiers in India. In conclusion I propose to 
take a higher flight,and deal with the qualities essential only in 
officers. 

So heavy are the obligations of the officer, that qualities merely 
desirable in the man are essential in the officer, and qualities 
essential in the man are of vital importance in the officer. The 
man must have the courage to risk his life fora sufficient object; 
the officer must have the courage to risk his whole command ; and 
the same proportion applies to all the qualities they should possess 
in common. 

The officer is the leader, the driver, the brain, the power house. 
If he is working effciently the men_will not fail; but if the power 
station fails, the lights go out and the motor stops. If I have 
seemed to lay undue stress on the qualities of the officer, it is be- 
cause these will be reflected in the man; and first class officers will 
carry even indifferent men successfully through situations in which 
badly led troops, however good in themselves, will fail. To quote 
Napoleon: “Men are nothing; the man is everything. An army 
of stags led by a lion is better than an army of lions led by a stag.” 

What can an officer do in peace time to develop these lion-like 
qualities, and kill any that are stag-like ? 

To revert to the analogy of the power house, he must “run 
himself efficiently and economically. No stcam engine, no dynamo, 
no motor can be run continuously on the top speed. This must be 
reserved for great occasions. There is a certain economical speed 
which, without wearing out the machine, gives a maximum of 
efficiency and economy. This is the speed at which the officer 
should “run” himself, reserving his top speed for a worthy occasion. 
For this reason the officer who, while he works hard, yet takes his 
leave and enjoys it, is probably more efficient than he who never 
takes his leave. The economical speed, however, is not such as 
will just keep things going with the legal minimum of work. It is a 
high speed, and one that makes progress; the maximum speed 
consistent with the ability to enjoy, after a good day’s work, the 
evening's recreation. 

Having then fixed his speed, how is the officer to direct his 
work to the best advantage ? 

In an address to the students at the Staff College, General 
Robertson, the Commandant, concluded his remarks with these 


Officers. 
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words :* “ Finally remember that when the day for fighting comes, the 
qualifications demanded of you, whether on the staff or in command, 
will include, in addition to a good theoretical knowledge of your 
professional duties, the possession of a quick eye, a good digestion, an 
untiring activity, a determination to close with your euemy, and a 
firm resolution not to take couns«l of your fears.” 

The quick eye, the good digestion, the untiring activity, the 
offensive spirit—these have already been mentioned. How can 
a good theoretical knowledge of professional duties be obtained ? 
Only by study. “Ichallenge you, in all history,” wrote Ruskin, 
“to find a record of a good suldier who was not grave and earnest 
in his youth, Many a giddy and thoughtless boy has becume a good 
bishop, or a good lawyer, or a good merchant; but no such a one 
ever became a good general.” 

There is no excuse, these days, for want of interest in our work. 
The military profession, now that scientific investigation is applied 
to it, and work is done on common-sense principles, is not the 
artificial affair it was thirty years ago. “The born soldier” of 
the military novel is nowadays an anachronism. This dashing 
and immaculately dressed officer, however capakle of directing the 
volley firing of his men at Waterloo, would find the “ appreciation 
of a situation” perhaps an insoluble problem. ‘The born soldier” 
has given place to the worker and the student, the man who begets 
ideas in quiet thought, and applies them in practice ;_ who so trains 
himself, that when dashing etfort or quick decision is required, he 
will not be found wanting. The excellent libraries and the mass of 
first class military literature so readily available, atford ample oppor- 
tunity to those anxious to study their profession. Very different is 
this trom the state of affairs before what may be called our military 
“ reconaissance,” when good military literature in our language was 
hard to find. ‘The ofticer to-day who chooses to “scorn delights and 
live laborious days,” is not rewarded only if the opportunity of active 
service comes his way, but the results of his labour, apparent in 
himself and his unit, are ample reward. Then as regards the 
“firm resolution not to take counsel of your fears.” What makes 
aman take counsel of his fears? Want of confidence in himself, 
due probably to the fact that he has neglected his work. The colo- 
nel who for a week before the general’s inspection goes about almost 
wringing his hands and cramming up statistics about the regimental 
soda-water factory and the price of the men’s socks; the staff officer 
who, even in normal times, continually worries regiments with “ very 
urgent” and “immediate” letters because he has neglected to take 
action while there was plenty of time, and who is looked upon by 
the regimental officer, not as a help, but asa hindrance; the reyi- 
mental ofticer who does_not know his men or their powers, and who, 
instead of doing things, has to get out of the way while things are 
being done,—none of these could be expected to take coursel of 
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aught but their fears. But the man who does his work, though he 
be not brilliant, has no cause to fear anyone or anything, but 
may safely “down” his fears and take the bold and optimistic 
Courre. 

To become and remain ready for active service, each officer 
might set himself a standard, and determine to maintain it. The 
standard should include such tests as he might have to undergo on 
service. In general terms, to quote Sir Ian Hamilton, “to keep 
absolutely fitin mind and body ” is the standard required. To suggest 
details, tu be able at any time to waik forty miles, or ride the same 
distance ; to have all camp kit ready for a move at a moment’s notice ; 
and to keep the minds fresh by, say, half an hour’s professional 
reading every day—some such standard as this will insure instant 
readiness and fitness for active service. 

Lastly, if officers believe, with Lord Curzon, that the British 
Empire is, under Providence, the greatest instrument for good 
that the world has ever seen, and that its work in the Far East is 
not yet accomplished, they will have abiding satisfaction in the 
conscious performance of their part in the greatest work Providence 
has ever set an Empire to perform. 

Tt will not, I think, be out of place to conclude with a brief 
epitome of this essay, which may be summed up as follows :— 

Most officers have the intelligence to develop in themselves what 
qualities they choose. For war the most important seem to be— 


“ Guts.” Intelligence. 
Physical fitness. Foretbought. 
The offensive spirit. Energy. 

Eye for country. Quick decision. 
Mobility. Moral courage. 
Loyalty. Perseverance. 
Self-reliance. Determination. 
Imperturbability. Driving power. 


Physical courage. 
Of these, at least the first ten are essential also in the men. 
Possessing them himself, the officer can, by training and instruction, 
-by encouragement, by example, and by association, impart them to 
the men under his command. Snch a standard may seem unattain- 
able; but the higher the standard, the further are we likely to 
advance along the way towards it. 


FROM BENEATH THE HARROW. 


By Caprain B.G. PEEL, 8ist PIONEERS. 
Although as Kipling truly remarks, 


“The toad beneath the harrow knows ” 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes, 
it would be asking too much of the long-suffering reptile—or is he 
an animal ?—to expect him to know all that influences the man who 
guides the harrow. 

It is with the consciousness of similar limitations that the 
following remarks are made. 

The pendulum, which reached its limit just before the Boer 
War, has now swung very far in the opposite direction, and every 
year sees more demanded of the soldier trom general to private. 

The old days—many heretics still think, the good old days—of 
“ Steady drill, gentlemen,” are gone and most of us are schoolmasters 
one week and schoolboys the mnext-—instructing, learning and 
instructing again throughout the training year, with holidays, alas! 
growing steadily fewer. 

Competition is excellent, but any trainer, whether of man or 
beast, knows that excess of competition makes the pace too hot to 
last. Competition however is the spirit of our training to-day, with 
the result that everyone makes the pace a little hotter for those 
beneath him, and by the time this filters down to the ranks, it is 
all race and no breathing space. 

Now with a long-service army it seems that we could well 
afford to take things a little slower. At present a year’s work for the 
rank and file and junior officers with its individual, section, company 
or double-company, regimental, brigade and divisional training, 
not to mention musketry, practical and theoretical, scouting, 
physical training, bayonet-fighting, sanitation, first aid, elementary 
engineering and professional reading, is frankly too large an order. 

The result is that in stations where there is a long hot weather, 
some of these are scamped ; in the other stations a man comes back 
from divisional manceuvres on Saturday, starts his next season’s 
section training or annual musketry course on the following Monday, 
and gets thoroughly stale. 

There is a certain grim humour in going through the various 
Training Manuals, Regulations, Hand-books, Pamphlets and Memo- 
randa which are sprung on the Regimental Officer from time to 
time, and noticing in how many forms of training almost daily 
practice is recommended, and indeed necessary, to attain the standard 

laid down by their enthusiastic authors. The Regimental Officer” 
knows, of course, that it is just the specialist quickeniug up the 
pace for those below him, and if he is wise he takes them all with 
& grain of salt and does his best to comply without losing his sense 
of proportion. He fits in a week on end at one, he does another 
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once a month or once a quarter, a third whenever he can find an 
off-day, he reports that “ Instruction has been given,” and he knows 
perfectly well that he has not had enough time to make a really good 
Job of any one, except at the expense of something else. 

All this disheartens the officer, “feeds up” the soldier and 
does not produce the good all-round man. 

And the root of the evil seems to those beneath the harrow, at 
least, to lie in the fetish of the training year. 

There seems no conceivable reason why everything should be 
crowded into a single year. There may be good reasons known to 
those at the top, but they are not obvious to the men who do the 
work, 

Why not a “Training Period” of two years and then start at 
the beginning again ? 

We must, of course, divide our training period into years for 
financial, statistical and other reasons, and the proportion of work 
for each year could only be found by trial. Let us say for the first 

ear individual, section, company or double-company and a short 
attalion and inter-battalion training, with the annual musketry 
course and the usual “ side-shows.” 

In the second year the annual musketry course or preferably 
a “special” course, mostly off the range, a short company training, — 
battalion, brigade and divisional training, all on much wider lines 
thun at present, with the “ side-shows” as before. 

It may safely be said that time would not be wasted, although 
the pressure would be lower, while there need be no more _perfunc- 
tory scamping of minor points, for sheer lack of time. 

To give one instance, a company or double-company commander 
can seldom give the time he would like to the extra training of his 
company scouts and non-commissioned officers, With the extra time - 
af his disposal he would be able to produce much more satisfactory : 
results. Half the army could do the first year, whileethe other half 
was carrying out the second, so that every year double the present: 
amount of money would be available for really big manceuvres by 
those engaged in the second year’s course. 

If the Regimental Officer had the temerity to criticise the 
staff, and he sees a thing or two from below sometimes, it would - 
probably occur to him that the staff of his Brigade and Division- 
would find useful instruction and practice during their first year by 
taking part in some capacity or other in the second year operations 
of another Division, not to mention the staff tours for which in the 
first year there would be ample time and in which he might be 
allowed to take a humble part himself. 

The scheme is, of course, capable of development at great 
length, but to return to our friend the toad, there may be considera- 
tions unknown to those beneath the barrow which would render it 
impracticable. Enough to say that the tooth-point goes somewhat 
deep at present and the reptile would welcome a little consideration 
of the idea here put forward, 


JAVA: THE GARDEN OF THE EAST, 
By Lieut. F. G. C. CAMPBELL, 40TH PATHANS, 


Having recently paid a fleeting visit to the Dutch East Indian 
possessions, the following jottings from my diary may prove of 
interest to some of your readers. With moro leisure these notes 
would have been ampler, as the Dutch military officers and civil 
officials are most courteous and willing to assist one in every way. 

The first thing which strikes a touring Britisher is that the 
local Dutch representatives of a small but proud nation, have a 
great opinion of their method of government, and of their military 
system in the East, which they consider greatly superior to 
ours. Further no outsider can help observing the natural manner 
in which the Hollanders intermix with the Javanese. They inter- 
marry with them and treat them as equals in every respect except 
that they close the doors of the Dutch East Indian Civil Service to 
them. The classin India to which we apply the term Eurasian is 
there styled Hollander. Throughout the country it is evident that 
a very good understanding exists between East and West, due no 
doubt in some degree to the high intelligence of the Javanese, 
coupled with an innate respect on their part for the European. 
Perhaps, too, the fact that the Dutchman usually makes a home of 
the island for all time has something to do with the good feeling 
that exists between rulers and ruled. 

The Dutch military officers are intelligent, well-educated 
gentlemen, but I do not think it an unfair criticism to say that the 
knowledge which they display is often more of a theoretical than of 
a practical kind. At their military academy in Holland, where they 
pass, I understand, four years, they cease studying European languages 
and general military history as soon as they elect for service in the 
East, and specialise in East Indian history, Malay and Javanese. 
Thus they come out well equipped with a knowledge of the country 
and people, ready to command native troops. Once out, however, 
they pay greater attention to studying etiquette and the likes and 
dislikes of their seniors than to getting to know their men. This 
aloofness and indifference towards the private soldier is rather 
enhanced by the existence of general lists for Cavalry, Artillery and 
Infantry, resulting in officers never knowing wha’ their next corps 
will be or for how long they will be with it. Officers are liable too 
for duty in out-of-the-way places in quasi-civil capacities. Promotion 
in the Army is slow, on the other hand the leave rules are liberal— 
one year in Europe after five years’ service. With regard to the 
pay and emoluments, officers appear to be quite as well off as those 
of the Indian Army, if one takes into account various allowances 
and indulgences, such as free quarters, free passages home, and the 


absence of mess subscription. 
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As to the rank and file. All units are mixed in the rough 
proportion of one European (or Eurasian) to three Javanese. The 
equipment of the two classes is identically the same except that the 
Europeans wear a short sword. The usual uniform is made of blue 
serge, the head-gear a brown straw hat; but on the departure of a 
unit on active service khaki uniform and helmets are issued. Bayo- 
nets are always carried fixed. If this is,as { understand, with a 
view of impressing the native population it appears a very unneces- 
sary measure, as the islanders are quiet and law-abiding. In some 
parts men, and women too, carry krises as part of their national 
costume. The Dutch East Indian soldier is the wastrel of 
Holland who only volunteers for service in the East when all other 
jobs fail. The Javanese are enlisted rather for their docile tractable 
qualities than for any love of fighting. Their term of enlistment 
is for six years and service is so popular amongst them, in spite of 

“the small pay, which is about half that of the Indian sepoy, that 
men generally re-engage to serve for twelve or even eighteen years. 
The best native troops come from the island of Ceram. These 
receive the pay and are given the status of European troops, and are 
allowed to rise to the commissioned ranks. The distinctive status 
of the European soldier does not seem to extend further than bbe 
in separate barracks and being permitted to wear the short swor 
mentioned above. In the ranks they are mixed with natives, they 
travel in third class railway carriages, and are at all times liable to be 
commanded by native non-commissioned officers. From what I saw 
I cannot think that the Javanese rank and file are as fit, active, and 
ready for service as the men of our Indian Army, although they 

ave me the impression of being generally more intelligent. Every 
individual can read and write on enlistment. The mixed class system 
seems to work well. The very strict discipline which is mantained 
may be the secret of this being so. At the same time it is question- 
able whether the punishment awarded always fit the crime ; ¢.g., two 
froms of punishment for trivial offences are—cleaning the latrines 
and being prohibited from looking an officer in the face for a period 
of three months. 

The principal military stations are Batavia, Tjimahi, the 
military “Centrnm ” and sanatorium, Djockjacarta, Solocarta, and 
Soerabaya. At Tjimahi, which is some six miles from Bandoeng 
on the rail to Batavia, is the first mountain battery of the new 
composition, its armanent being four Krupp guns. 

The small wars in New Guinea and Sumatra seem endless and 
are not taken very seriously by the authorities, but regarded more 
in the light of training for the real thing. A Dutch subaltern of 
eleven years’ service, the possessor of two medals, told me that 
though he had seen “much shooting and shouting” he had spent 
most of his service in a fort. This in Sumatra Manceuvres in 
Java seem unknown, and the splendid terrain for practising warfare 
is wasted. Occasionally I met officers in the most unexpected 
places engaged on what appeared to be a “staff tour.” I cannot 
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help thinking that I was an object of greater interest to those whom 
I thus came across than the work on which they were engaged. 

As the nature of the fighting in Sumatra and New Gaines is 
all bush warfare, the transport question is a difficult one. Until 
lately this was solved by the employment of convict coolie labour, 
and the system worked very satisfactorily. Perhaps it is not so 
surprising that there were no desertions from among these convicts 
when it is remembered that the Papuan of New Guinea is u cannibal. 
The Dutch do not appear to give much consideration to the possibility 
of war operations taking place in Java itself, so the necessity of 
sticking to the roads and railways does not worry them. The 

rincipal roads are splendid. The railway service on the other hand 
be a good deal to be desired as at present trains are not run at 
night. This is to be remedied, soit is said, next year when one train 
at least is to run through from Batavia to Soerabaya in the twenty- 
four hours. At present the journey must be broken at Djockjacarta. 
But for the railways, and for the good roads and the steam trams 
which ran along them, coolie transport would be imperative. The 
whole of the eastern half of the island consists of impassable morass 
and paddy fields, and the western, more mountainous part presents 
if anything still greater difficulties to free movement. Yet curiously 
enough, in spite of two hundred and twenty days rain in the year, 
the climate is good, only the seaports being fever-stricken. Off the 
main road three bambous serve anywhere as a bridge, a German 
building pukka bridges all over his property caused much amuse- 
ment as no vehicles or animal transport ever made use of them. 

Rations for the troops are all ready packed in tins containing 
three days’ food pe man. These however are never issued but for 
active service. Apart from his arms I never saw a soldier carry 
anything additional except his cape and a water-bottle, the latter 
is frequently carried when off duty, presumably as a precaution 
against cholera. 

Wireless telegraphy is being established everywhere, On my 
return journey I was told they have it at Balikpapan (Dutch Borneo) 
and even at Sambilan or Tarakan island, which lies to the south of 
British North Borneo. Altogether the authorities are very go-ahead 
with their schemes for the betterment of the people. 

Heavy export duties provide the money for free education and 
Government pawnsbops save the very poor from getting into debt 
from which the only escape used to be free labour given to the 
creditor. Another object kept in view is the exclusion of the 
Indian and Chinaman from this already over-populated island. A 
thirty rupee landing tax effects this very successfully. 

The easiest way of quickly acquiring a knowledge of the 
surrounding country in Java is to “ask a German,” of whom there 
are about eight hundred in residence there. They outnumber the 
British by quite four to one. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
REGIMENTAL Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNTS. 


There are many Regiments, in the Indian Army, in which the 
advantages which Government concedes in respect to the above 
accounts, do not appear to be recognized. 

The following special conditions govern the opening of these 
accounts and their transactions : — 

The Commanding Officer ofa Native Regiment may open a 
single account with the Post Office Savings Bank on account of the 
men of his Regiment making his own arrangements about the 
separate accounts of the individuals, and about the distribution to 
them of the interest credited upon the conjoint account. 

There is no limit to the amount deposited in these accounts. 

Withdrawals, without notice, are limited to Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem, but with one month’s written notice any amount may be 
withdrawn. 

Interest at 3 per cent. per annum is allowed for each calendar 
month on the lowest balance at credit of an account between the 
close of the fourth day and the end of the month, The advantages 
of such an account to the men are considerable : - 

(a) They can deposit, monthly, when pay is drawn, any sum 
from Re. 1 upwards, 

(b) They are saved the very considerable trouble to them of 
opening an individual account with the Post Office, and 
the bother of keeping the Pass Pook in safe custody. 

(c) They can withdraw, without notice, once a month or 
whenever they proceed on leave or furlough. 

(@) They can, if thriftily inclined, allow the sums to their 
credit to accumulate till such time as they finally leave 
the Regiment. 

(e) They receive interest on every complete sum of Rs, 5 at 
the rate of 24 per cent. 

As regards the Regiment, the keeping of the men’s individual 
accounts entails a certain amount of clerical labour which requires 
the close supervision of Double Company Commanders. But once 
the account is started there is little or no difficulty, and the popular- 
ity of the system lies in the fact that each man’s deposit is at “call” 
and that he is shown the amount to his credit each month and has 
no further bother about it. 

The account was started in the Regiment which is being written 
off in October 1910, and on the 1st February 1913 the credit balance 
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in the account is shown at Rs. 17,089-1-3. On opening the account 
the following rules were promulgated :— 

1. From 1st October 1910 a Regimental Post Office Savings 
Bank account will be opened with a view to encourage men to put 
by asmall sum monthly which at the end of their service would 
amount to a considerable sum. 

2. This fund will be a purely voluntary one. 

3. Money can only be deposited once a month when pay is 
drawn ; no sum less than Re. 1 can be deposited, but any larger sum, 
in multiples of rupees, may be deposited. 

4. Withdrawals will be permitted once a month or when men 
proceed on leave or furlough. 

5. Interest at the rate of 2 pies per mensem will be allowed on 
every complete sum of Rs. 5 and will be credited to each man’s 
account on the Ist April of each year. 

Books, on an approved form, in which all deposits, withdrawals 
and interest are entered, kept up by Double Company Commanders 
in English. Similar books, in the Vernacular, being kept by Pay 
Havildars. The Pass Book is kept by the C.O., and all transactions 
in connection with the Regimental Post Office Savings Bank Account 
are entered by the Adjutant in “ Form G,” receipt and expenditure 
cheques being issued by him. All accounts are checked monthly, and 
the total credits of each Double Company are added together and 
compared with the total credit shown in the Pass Book. 

The difference between the interest allowed by Government (3 
per cent.) and that credited to the men (2} per cent. on complete 
sums of Rs. 5), pays for the necessary books and forms, any balance 
being credited to the Regimental Fund. 


A. CADELL, Likut.-CoLonE., 
38th Dogras. 
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On war of to-day.—By Friedrich von Bernhardi, Translation 
by Karl von Donat. Two Volumes. (Hugh Rees.). 

In the introduction General Von Bernhardi disclaims any 
intention of competing with Clausewitz as the author of a universal 
doctrine of war ; his task he states is a more limited one, he writes 
for to-day only, and desires to depict war under present conditions. 
The basis of his theory, which forms the subject of the first three 
chapters, is hidden in a cloud of words, but is by no means new—it 
is simply to study history and to apply its lessons to modern 
conditions. 

The second part of Volume I deals with the “elements of 
modern war.” We must look for changed conditions at the com. 
mencement of a struggle between European states. Huge masses 
will be put in motion on both sides, but as the campaign proceeds 
the tendency will be for masses to become smaller. Force and 
numbers are not always synonymous, still great numbers in the end 
mean victory. ‘The Boers must have known that the British could 
outnumber them ; “ it was this tragedy that was deeply felt by the 
German people at the time the Boers had to submit.” Did Prussian 
feelings suffer similar pangs over the tragedy of Denmark in 1864! 

Modern firearms rule the tactics of to-day. Enveloping move- 
ments must begin far from the battlefields. The etfect of technical 
appliances, railways, motors, telegraphs, is dealt with. Marches 
and supply questions are discussed. If armies have changed in 
form and organization “so also have changed the spiritual means 
which give life to these forms.” “ Especially must the influence of 
command be different from what is was formerly.” According to 
General Bernhardi no one has yet arrived ata conception of what 
the influence of the superior command should be. Command must 
“as if by magic” produce maximum performances from the various 
components of an army ; this is impossible “ without staking one’s 
full personality.” When the armed forces of a nation are engaged 
in various localities it may be necessary for general head-quarters to 
remain centrally situated ; but if the combined battle of several 
armies, “ like those of St. Privat and Sedan.” has to be controlled, 
the commander-in-chief will not be deprived of the privilage of inter- 
vening personally at the decisive point, “ and of inspiring the troops 
by his personality, as the great captains in every age have done. 
Be the battlefield ever so extended, at one spot of the wide front, 
the plot laid by the strategic and tactical conditions will thicken to 
acrisis. That is the point where the director of battle must be 
also found in the future.” “The commander-in-chief's place is 
to-day, as formerly, where the issue is decided, and where he can 
himself survey the decisive ficld of battle.” And yct Bernhard 
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recognizes that the commander-in-chief ‘ must try to keep his mind 
clear, and memory free from details.” He acknowledges that the 
task he would impose on his commander requires “a great and open 
mind.” Is he not asking too much ? Under modern conditions the 
actual presence of the commander in any part of the forefront of 
battle cannot exert more than a very limited local influence, while, 
unless he is more than human, his general control of the operations 
must suffer. He has other and greater duties to perform. It is 
recognized that there can be few unalterable rules in war ; there 
may be a time when the presence of the commander-in-chief at the 
crisis of the battle would be the deciding factor, but a study of 
modern war will scarcely convince us that this is a just conception 
of the duties of superior command. Should the German General 
Staff accept General Bernhardi's views the possible opponents of 
Germany might have some cause for congratulation. 

The reader will find the second Volume most interesting. The 
author does not agree with Clansewitz that the defensive is the 
stronger form of war. The rifle favours the defence, the artillery 
the attack. Buldness is now, more than ever, the essence of war; 
the defence lacks moral advantages. The defensive is superior as a 
means of fighting, viewed from the purely local tactical standpoint, 
but inferior as a mode of action in conducting war. 

The all too short chapter on the value and handling of reserves, 
tactical and strategical, gives food for thought on this most difficult 
problem of war. In chapter XI “On the freedom of military action” 
the necessity for study on the part of a military commander is 
insisted on. He must be capable of planning and acting. Bernhardi 
here only enlarges on Moltke’s great saying “ Deliberate and dare’— 
words which throngh all time have described the essentials of 
successful leadership. 

General Bernhardi’s remarks on naval matters will be read with 
interest. He praises the action of the Japanese, in surprising 
the Russian fleet at the beginning of the Russo Japanese War, as 
“a brilliant example of boldness and strength of resolution.” 

There are several anti-British allusions, such as are dear to 
the heart of the modern Teutonic writer, but we can afford to 
forgive such petty idiosyncrasics as the author has given us a book, 
based on the deep study of a lifetime, by the perusal of which the 
military reader cannot fail te benefit. 

Though General Bernhardi has studied war, his experiences in 
1870-71 have overshadowed his modern studies, and his “ War of 
To-day ” is, in some respects, the war of yesterday. 


The Infantry Scout.—By Captain F. S. Montague-Bates, East 
Surrey Regiment (Huge Rees. Price 1s. 67.) 

This useful littie book has just been published by Hugh Rees. 
In it the author, who evidently has a goud knowledge of scouting 
and of training scouts, has put together a number of notes from the 
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various text-books, and others of his own, collected while training 
sconts, with the result that the book may be called a text-book 
for scouts. It is published under official sanction and should 
result in infsntry scouts being trained on uniform lines in 
accordance with the existing training manuals and _text-books. 
It is not oniy useful to British infantry but also to volunteers 
and by translation to Indian infantry also. The author is very 
definite in laying down that the battalion, or Ist class, scouts 
should be used for gaining information and never as skirmishers, or 
ground scouts, while the company, or 2nd_ class, scouts may be used 
thus. He advocates a scout officer being supernumerary to the 
establishment of a battalion, and that he and the scout N-C.O. 
should be struck off all other duties and hold their appointments 
for two years, while each should have an under-study. He also 
suggests that scont’s badges should be distributed sparingly and 
only as the men attain to a certain standard. Chapter IX, the 
first of Part 2, is perhaps the most important, as it gives 
an excellent syllabus of training for six months. In mentioning 
the various books, which should be in the possession of the scout 
officer, we notice Training and Manceuvre Regulations and_ its 
Indian Supplement are omitted. There are useful chapters on the 
various headings of the syllabus and in Part 3 the author gives 
some useful suggestions. The chief ones among these are - extra pay 
for scouts, provision of bicycles, watches and field-glasses, scout 
dogs, and schou!s of scouting. 


The transformations of war. By Commandant J. Colin, trans- 
lated by Major L. H. R. Pope-Hennessy, D.S.O., Hugh Rees. 

In the volume under review the author places before us a 
general treatise on the art of war, with an historical review of tne 
causes which have led to the successive modifications of that art 
since the time of the Roman cohorts. For this purpose, he divides 
the work into three parts: “The Combat,” “The Battle” and 
“Operations ;” headings which correspond generally with minor 
tactics, grand tactics and strategy as commonly used by our authors. 

In Part I we are given a good representation of the evolution 
of minor tactics and the ideas as to the modern infantry fight 
and the co-operation of artillery therewith are generally in accord 
with those accepted in our Army. After dealing somewhat exhans- 
tively with the subject of infantry formations, especially as regards 
the old controversy of “Line and Column,” the author lightly sums 
up that, while studying methods and formations, one must remem- 
ber that success lies in courage and the will to conquer. 

Part II, * The Battle,” 1s short and not very convincing. The 
author is greatly in favour of an extended line of battle and converg- 
ing attack in preference to the method of manceuvring with a 

eneral reserve. He dwells at some length on the difference 
etween converging movements, which aim at envelopment, and a 
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Dont’s for Non-Signallers, by Boanerges Blitzen. Pioneer 
Press. Price 6 annas. 

A few hints based on actual experience for the consideration of 
Company and Double Company Commanders for the protection of 
Signallers from unnecessary difficulties. 

Marching or Flying by Day and Night without a Compass, 
by Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Tilney, 17th Lancers. Hugh Rees. Price 
1s. 

The book professes to give simple methods for finding any true 
bearing or direction by day and night without the use of any 
instrument. 

Staff Duties and other Subjects, by Br.-Genl. G. G. Aston. 
Hugh Rees. Price 3s. 6d. 

As stated in the preface this book is intended for Officers of 
Dominion Forces rather than for those of the Regular Army. It is 
none the less instructive to all. It deals in clear and simple langu- 
age with the organisation of Dominion Forces and the difficulties to 
be met with special reference to conditions of South Africa. It 
consists of a series of lectures delivered at Blomfontein to the first 
50 Staff Officers selected to administer and train the Citizen Forces 
of the Union in 1912. 


Printed at the Pioneer Press, by Gv. Sim, No. G66—12-7.'13 
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mere extension of front which has ‘or its object the outflanking of the 
hostile front. In this connection, his remarks on the battle tactics 
of 1866 and 1870 are interesting, as he maintains that Von Moltke 
adopted the latter and safer rather than the former and more enter- 
prising method. 

Part III follows much the same lines as Part II in emphasiz- 
ing the advantages of converging movements. The author endeav- 
ours to show that, contrary to generally accepted ideas, this form 
was Napoleon’s favourite manwuvre. He bases his conviction on 
this point mostly on the campaigns of Ulm, Jena, Eylau and the 
battles of Castiglione, Bautzen and Lutzen. Whether, however, the 
detachment of Davoust before Jena and uf Ney and Davoust before 
Eylau were made with the deliberate intention of a converging 
attack is certainly open to doubt. 

While studiously advocating a strong offensive as the only 
means of eventual success, the writer does not hesitate to condemn 
a weak and premature offensive, undertaken without due considera- 
tion as in the case of the French Army in 1870. He is particularly 
sarcastic on the subject of manwurving with a large strategical 
advanced guard which he terms a method “ of allowing divisions to 
be caught and beaten by the enemy on the pretence of entangling 
and fixing him.” 

The chapter on War and Policy is good, but it is strange that 
no mention is made of the economic aspect of modern war, a 
subject which has engaged the attention of so many writers of recent 

ears. 

Taken as a whole, the book appears to have been written with 
the definite purpose of portraying the advantages of a strong offen- 
sive and of converging methods in carrying it out. The author 
writes with conviction, and we may excuse the special pleading he 
indulges in, with a view apparently of persuading his fellow-country- 
men that the methods he advocates are essentially Napoleonic, as 
opposed to the over-concentration prior to battle, which he alleges 
to be a characteristic of Prussian methods. 

The volume possibly loses in translation, as a somewhat rigid 
adherence to French idiom makes the argument rather hard to 
follow in places. The literal translation of the present tense as used 
by French authors in describing past events is confusing in English. 
The great number of quotations indulged in also tends somewhat to 
obscure the argument The book is, however, well worth reading and 
interesting both in reyard to the lessons drawn from past events and 
in the forecast of future methods of war; and while the reader may 
perhaps be a little sceptical as to the force of some of the arguments 
put forward, he will find it difficult to quarrel with the conclusions 
arrivedat. 
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Dont’s for Non-Signallers, by Boanerges Blitzen. Pioneer 
Press. Price 6 annas, 

A few hints based on actual experience for the consideration of 
Company and Double Company Commanders for the protection of 
Signallers from unnecessary difficulties. 

Marching or Flying by Day and Night without a Compass, 
by Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Tilney, 17th Lancers. Hugh Rees. Price 
1s. 

The book professes to give simple methods for finding any true 
bearing or direction by day and night without the use of any 
instrument. 

Staff Duties and other Subjects, by Br.-Genl. G. G. Aston. 
Hugh Rees. Price 3s. 6c. 

As stated in the preface this book is intended for Officers of 
Dominion Forces rather than for those of the Regular Army. It is 
none the less instructive to all. It deals in clear and simple langu- 
age with the organisation of Dominion Forces and the difficulties to 
be met with special reference to conditions of South Africa. It 
consists of a series of lectures delivered at Blomfontein to the first 
50 Staff Officers selected to administer and train the Citizen Forces 
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United Service Fnstitution of Fndta 


PRIZE ESSAY GOLD MEDALLISTS. 


.--Roserts, Lieut.-Col. F. 8., v.c., ¢.B., B.A. 
.--CoLqugoun, Capt. J. A. 8, R.a. 
...CoLquHoun, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 

... St. Joun, Maj. O. B. C., rz. 

...Bargow, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
..-Mason, Lieut. A. H., R.. 

..-COLLEN, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 

...Bargow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
... Yat#, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 
..-Maupg, Capt. F. N., re. 


Youne, Maj. G. F., 24th Punjab Infantry (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 


.--Durr, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 
.-Maauire, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Con 


tingent. 


.»-Cagpvew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 
...Buntock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regiment. 
...Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 
...Nevitie, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 
...Binauey, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
...Napier, Capt. G. 8. F., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
...Mu.uaty, Maj. H., R.g. 


Cuay, Capt. C.H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 


...NEvILLE, Col. J. P. C., 8.¢. 
»» THUILLIER, Capt. H. F., r.g. 


Lussock, Capt. G., R.g. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 


...Ranxen, Lieut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 
..- TURNER, Capt. H. H. F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 
..Hamitton, Maj. W..G., p.s.0., Norfolk Regiment. 


Bonp, Capt. R. F.G., ze. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 


.--MacMonn, Maj. G. F., p.s.0., R.A. 

..COCKERILL, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
...Woop, Maj. E. J. M., 99th Deccan Infantry 

.. JkUDWINE, Maj. H. S., r.a. 

..-Motyneux, Maj. E. M. J., p.s.0., 12th Cavalry, 


Exsmiz, Maj. A. M.S., 56th Rifles FF (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 


Mr. D. Perriz, M.A., Punjab Police. 
«CARTER, Major B. C., The King’s Regiment 


ll 


MacGREGOR MEMORIAL MEDALLISTS. | 


1889—Bet1, Col. M, 8., v.c., rg. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
1899—YounuuusBaxn, Cart. F. E., King’s Dragoon Guards, 
1891—Sawyer, Major H. A., 45th Sikhs. 
Ramzan Kuan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1¢92—Vauenan, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Jaccar Sixcu, Havildar, 19th Punjab Infantry. 
1893—Bower, Capt. H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded a 
gold medal), : 
Fazatpab Kuan, Dafadar, 17th Bengal Cavalry. 
1894—O’Suiivan, Major G. H. W., r.B. 
Mut Siscu, Sowar, 6th Bengal Cavalry, 
1895—Davirs, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
Gayea Dyat Sixeu, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 
1896 - -Cockerns, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 
Guuta Nant, Sepoy, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1897—Swaynez, Capt. BE. J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 
Suattzap Mir, Dafadar, "1th Bengal Lancers. 
1898—Wa ker, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
AvaM Kuan, Havildar, Q. 0. Corps of Guides. 
1899--Douauas, Capt. J. A., 2nd Benyal Lancers. 
Miur Dis, Naik, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 
1900—Wineate, Capt. A. W.S., 14th Bengal Lancers 
Gurvit Srixon, HWavildar, 45th Sikhs. 
1901—Burron, Major E. B., 17th Bengal Lancers. 
Sunpvar Sincu, Colour Havildar, 31st Buima Infantry. 
1902—Ray, Capt. M. R. E., 7th Rajput Infantry. 
“Tipp Buanpant, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 
1903—Manirotp, Lieut.-Col. ©. C., ras. 
: +> -Guunam Uussatn, Lance-Dafadar, Q. 0. Corps of Guides. 
1904—Frasser, Capt. L. D., B.¢.4. 
Moeuat Baz, Dafadar, Q. 0. Corps of Guides, 
1905—Renywick, Major F., "40th Pathans (specially awarded gold 
medal). 
. Mapuo Ram, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 
1906— Suauzapa AHMAD Mir, Risaldar, 36th Jacob’s Horse. 
Gnarur Snau, Lance-Naik, Q. O. Corps of Guides Infantry. 
1907—-Nanoie, Capt. M. C., 92nd Punjabis. 
_ Sneiku Uswan, Havildar, 103rd Mahratta Light Infantry. 
108 --Ginpox, Capt. C. M., Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
-+, .Matana, Havildar, 56th Punjabi Rifles. 
1909—-MunamMap Raza, Havildar, 106th Pioneers. 
J910—Syxes, Major P. M, c.m.c., late 2nd Dragoon Guards (sp ecially. 
awarded a gold medal). 
Turnen, Capt. F. G., rz. 
Kuaw Banapur Suer Junxa, Survey of India. 
1911— Leacuman, Capt, G. E., The Sussex Regiment. 
Gunsuka Sixcu, Jemadar, 93rd Burma Infantry. 
1912—Partwuarn, Capt. B. E. A., 83rd Wallajahbad Light Infantry 
(specially awarded a gold medal) 
Wirsoy, Lieut. A. T., o.M.¢., 32nd Sikh Pioneers. 
Mouibuiia, Lance-Dafadar, Q. V. O. Corps of Guides. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 


H. E. Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 


GARRARDS invite intending Purchasers of either 
JEWELLERY or SILVER © 
For Wedding, Birthday or Complimentary Presents - to visit 
“Their New Branch, THE MALL, SIMLA, 


Or write for a selection of goods on approval, when the firm’s superiority; in 
design and workmanship and very moderate prices will be apparent. : 
London Goods at London Prices. : 
SOLID SILVER CUPS, BOWLS, All Diamond and Gem Jewellery 


Tea Services, Smokers’ Requisites, is characterized by the fine . xs 


Writing Sets, Toilet Sets quality of the Gems used and the 


ere NOVELTIES perfection of the Workmanship. 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes Wedding and Bridesmaids” Presents 2 
for all Sports. In new and orig'ral designs. : pe 


Regimental Work a Speciality. 


London Address: London Factory: 


24, Albemarle Street, W. 1, 2 & 3, Avery Row, W. 


(Established in the Haymarket 1721.) 


Garrard & Co., Ltd. 
1/1 and 2, Dalhousie Sqr., Calcutta.” 


a si. O.. Box 364. TELEGRAMS { FNPEARL-ISINLA. 
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RANKEN & Co., 


TAILORS & OUTFITTERS, 
CALCUTTA, 
Patterns forwarded upon Application: 
Travellers periodically visit principal Military 
Stations, and arrangements for fitting can be made. 


Head Office : CALCUTTA, 

SIMLA—during Summer Months, 

LAHORE & RAWALPINDI—during 
Winter Months, 


a | 


4 Punjab Branches { 


MILITARY BOOKS. 


Ceremonial Regulations, 1912 ve 6 

Logarithmic Slide Rules. By Masor and Brever Lr.- 
Cot. 8. B. Von Donor. 

Cavalry in War and Peace. By Grverat Von BeErn- 
HARDI. Translated by Major G. '!’. 1. Bridges, D.8.0. 

Cavalry Tactics of To-day. By Masor A.W. ANprEew 

German for Military Students. By F. G. Zimmermann, 
M.A., Instructor in German at the Royal Military 
College and lste Professor of German at the Staff 
College, Camberley, 1911. 

Notabilia on Field Service Regulations—Part I. By 
Carr. H. J. Fraser Harris, Army Tutor. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1912. 

An Outline of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905. 
By Cot. Ross, D.8.0., P.S.C. Vol. I, up to, and in- 
cluding the Battle of Liav-yang. 

Rifle Fire and the Higher Individual Training of the 
Soldier. By Mason A. W. Anprew. 

The Tactical Training of the Soldier. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By Parro.. 

The Waterloo Campaign. By Lr.-Con. Sisson C. Prarr. 
With Seven Maps and Sketches. 

Handbook for 10-Pr. Jointed B. L. Gun. Mule Equip- 
ment, Government of India, 1910. 

On Working Out Military Problems and Writing 
Orders and Reports for Staff Rides. Examina- 
tions and Reconnaissance Duties. By “ H.” 

Tactical Studies. By Mason W. Ewnanx, R.E., D.A.A.G. 
for Instruction. With 10 Maps in pocket, 8vo. Cloth. 

Conrenrs ; Chapter I.--Notes on Setting and Cor- 
recting Schemes. 11.—Note3 on the Method of Treat- 
ing Problems. I1].—Orders. 1V.—Mistakes commonly 
made. V.—Questions on Combined Training. VI— 
Schemes with Solutions. VIJ.—Hill Warfare Schemes, 
with Solutions. VIUI.—Questions and Answers 
on Bush Fighting. 1X.—Instructions for framing 
Outdoor Schemes. X.—Schemes without Solutions, 
XI. —Some recent Examination Papers. Appendix IL— 
Notes on the Power of Guns and Rifles. 11.—Some 
Fortification Dota, and Notes on Calculating Tasks in 
Earthworks. 11].—Notes on Setting the Compass of 
a Cavalry Sketching Board, and on Mistakes Com- 
monly Made in Keconnaissance Reports and Sketches, 
1V.—Notes on Map Reading in the Field. V.—Notes 
on the Organisation of Units. 

With Amendments bringing it up to date with 
the latest regulations. 


THACKER & Co., Ltd., BOMBAY. 
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MILITARY BOOKS. 


From Boulogne to Austerlitz. By Lr.-Cot. B. G. Burton. 
With Maps. 1912 .. ah e. a 
This volume is one of the '‘Special Campaign” Series and 


, gives a Summary of the 1805 Campaign. 


Marlborough’s Campaigns. By Cart. F. W. 0. Maycock, 
: D.S.O. With Maps and Plans. 1913 oe ate 
This book forms one of the “Special Campaign ” Series 
and gives a brief and concise account of the Campaign in 
which the British Army, under the leadership of the Duke 
of Marlvorough, took part in the first ten years of the 

¢ eighteenth century. 


Warfare in England. By Hitaine Bentoc. 1912 an 
This volume forms part of the ‘ Home-University Library 
of Modern Knowledge ” Series, and contains a brief account 
of the various Campaigns which have taken place on British 
- Soil. 

Simple Tactical Schemes. By Carr. R. 8S. Watters, 40th 
: athans, 1913 ate . .. an 
The above contains a collection of minor tactical pro- 
blems worked out in detail which will prove of great help 
to junior Regular Officers in preparing for promotion 

examinations. 


Field Marshal Earl Roberts, V-C. By Wacter Jeruonp, 1913, 
: This book has been prescribed for the September 1913 
examination for First Class Certificate of Education, and 

C antil further orders. 

Questions on the Campaign in Virginia, April 1861 to 
May 1863. With Map of the Theatre of Operations. By 
Ligut.-Con. H. M. E. Brusker, 2nd edition. 1913 . 

Jackson's Campaign in Virginia, 1861-2. By Tuomas 
Mitter Maguire, M.A., LL.D. With six Maps. 1913 


Marching or Flying by Day and Night Without a Com- 
pass. By Iaeut.Con. W. A. Tiber. Pocket edition. 1913 


Ya 


Questions on the Bohemian Campaign in 1866. With 
Remarks and Criticisms and Two Maps. By Lieuv.-Cou. 
H. M. E. Brunxer. Interleaved with Plain paper for 
Answers .. es ae o - 
Vade Mecum for Officers and Civilians Proceeding to 
India. By Lrevt. J. E. Power. With a Chapter on Lan- 
guages and Sport, by Lisur. G. M. Rovurn, B.A. Vest pocket 
$1Ze on . ‘ 


Gun-Running, and the Indian North-West Frontier. By 
the Hon. A. Kerrer. With Maps and Lilustrations a 


Rs. a. 


4 6 
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“THE PERFECTA” 


TENNIS RACKET. 


This highest grade Racket_is specially pro- 
duced for Tournament play and is the outcome 
of practical suggestions by some of the leading 
Tennis players in India. 


The best materials that money can buy com- 
bined with the most expert workmanship 
obtainable has brought about this new Standard’ 
of Perfection. 


The frame is of the finest plantation grown 
white English Ash, scientifically rent to ensure 
perfect grain, well seasoned and bent to the 
latest approved shape. 


It is strung with our “ Perfecta ” quality Red 
and White English gut, the most expensive and 
only known gut that ensures permanent rigidity, 
Manufactured specially for us by the world’s 
most renowned gut-makers, : 


Every minute detail in connection with the 
vellum and gut shoulder-binding, the shaping 
and scoring of the grip, resulting in perfect 
balance and finish, is entrusted only to the most 
highly skilled labour. ; 


Equal to the World’s Best. 


Price Rs. 20. 


Formerty hoown as 
Ganda Singh Uberoi @ Co. 
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THE “ACME” DUPLICATOR 


For instantaneous Fac-simile Reproductions of Manuscripts, 
Documents, Plans, Garrison Orders, Music, 
Signalling Messages, Drawings, etc., 


IN BLACK OR COLOURED INKS. 


This Duplica- 
tor is particularly 
recommended for 
printing in any 
one colour cr any 
combination of 
colours at one 
time. 


You can work 
off 30 copies, 
clean the compo- 
sition, and be 
ready to start 
again inside 20 
minutes. A few 
sweeps of asponge 
will clean the 
plate and render 
it again ready for 
use. 


This is not a 
Gelatine Pad, and 
it is therefore 
not affected by 
extreme hot 
climates. 


THE PROCESS IS SIMPLY AS FOLLOWS: 


The original Letter Plan, etc., is written with special ink upon good hard 
paper and placed face downwards on the printing surface ; it is then lifted off, and 
a clean sheet laid on ; when it is removed it will be found to have a fac-simile copy 
of the original printed thereon, and by pressing paper over the negative, 30 good 
copies can be obtained. To clean, pass a wet sponge lightly over the printing 
surface and the ink will disappear, aud the apparatus will be again ready for use. 


PRICES. 

Complete with 1 bottle of Ink, Sponge, and Levelling Block. 
Note size 6}by10in. ... Rs. 8 Foolscap size 9 by I4in. ... Rs. 16 
Letter size 10 by 12bin. ... ,, 12 Folio size 12 by 18 in. ... 4, 24 

SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


EXTRA INK—Red, Violet, Green and Black, Re. 1-4 per bottle. 
Double size, Rs. 2 each. 
Composition for refilling Trays a oe ~ Rs. 2 per ib. 
Special Negative Paper, Foolscap aoe . As. 8 per qr. 
Rubber Rollers—4 in. long, Rs. 2-8; 8 in. long, Rs. 4-8. 


BLOOMFIELD & Co., 


BONANZA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, 
24, MEDOWS STREET. BOLiBAY. 


LADY MINTO’S INDIAN NURSING ASSOCIATION 


For the supply of Trained Nurses in the following districts :— 


Provinces. 


Centres. 


Punjab and North. 
West Frontier 
Province. 


United Provinces 


and Central 
India. 
i 
Eastern Bengal 


and Assam. 


1 


Central Provinces; 


Baluchistan... 


Rajputana ove 


Burma 


Bengal 


Murree (Summer) 
Rawalpindi: 
(Winter). 


Naini Tal (Sum-, 
mer). 


Bareilly (Winter ;| 


Indore 


| Shillong. 


Jalpaiguri 
Dibrugarh, 
Silchar. 


Nagpur 


Quetta 


Ajmere 


Rangoon see 
Maymo. 


Darjeeling (Sum- 


mer). 


When Nurses are 
required address as 
below. 


| 
Lady Superintendent, | 
“The Retreat,” Murree; 
Sisters’) Quarters, 
Rawalpindi, 


| 
Lady Superintendent, 
“Langham — House,” 
Naini Tal. 


38,Cantonments, 
Bareilly. | 
1 
Honorary Secretary, The 
Residency, Indore. 


Lady Superintendent, , 
Sisters’ Quarters,: 
Dibrugarh. 


Honorary Secretary, | 


Nagpur. 

Honorary — Secretary, 
Quetta. | 

Honorary Secretary, 
Ajmere. 

Honorary Secretary, 
Rangoon. 

Honorary Secretary, 

Darjeeling. 


Subscription to be 
made payable to 


Honorary _ Secretary, 
Lieutenant-Governor's 
Camp, Punjab. 


Honorary Secretary, 
Naini Tal (Summer). 


| Bareilly (Winter). 


Honorary Seeretary, 
The Residency, Indore. 


Honorary Secretary, 
Government Houxe, 
Shillong (Summer). 


Government House, 
Dacca (Winter). 


Honorary Secretary, 
Nagpur. 
Honorary Secretary, 
Quetta: 
Honorary Secretary, 
xAjmere. 
Honorary Secretary, 
Rangoon. J 
Honorary Secretary, 
Darjeeling. 


SS 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


Monthly incomes over Ks. 500 Rs. 20 
Monthly incomes under Ra. 500 Re. 10 
Fees (plus travelling expenses and bvard and lodging) :—Subscribers, ordinary or 
infectious cases (incomes over Rs. 500), Rs. 4 ; and incomes under Rs. 600), Re. 2 per 
diem. Midwifery, Rs. 6 per diem. Non-subscribers, Rs. 8 per diem. 


Special Rates for Reyiments. 


To enable regiments to avail themselves of the benefits of the Association, the 


following rates have Leen arranged :— : 
Officers of a regiment, whose regiment shall make an annual subscription of Re. 100 


in the case of regiments of the Britiah Service and Ks. 50 in the case of regiments of the 


Indian Army and Rs. 25 in the case of batteries. 
For further information apply to Mrs. E. DAVIES, Chief Lady Superintendent, 
Viceregal Lodge, SIMULA, April to October ; Government Housa. CALCUTTA, Novem- 


ber to March 
ity 


i BRISTOL” eeneees ans 
SITUATED AT 


Salisbury Plain & Brooklands (England). 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES and SPECIALLY REDUCED TERMS 
are offered INDIAN ARMY OFFICERS Home on leave 
for LEARNING TO FLy. 


ss 


"THE FAMOUS. 
( 


AVERAGE TIME FOR TUITION—3 WEEKS 
ae een ear oat 


MORE NAYAL AND MILITARY OFFICEKS HAVE BEEN TRAINED AT | 
THESE SCHOOLS THAN aT ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 


; | 
\ WRITE FOR PARTICULARS- 


THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL AEROPLANE Co., Ltd. 
20 FILTON HOUSE, BRIBTOL, ENGLAND. 


United Service Institution of India. 


RULES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


LL Officers of the Royal Navy and Army, Colonial Forces, and ef Volanteer Corps 
in India, and Gazetted Government Officers shall be entitled to become Members 
on paymeat of the entrance fee and annual subscription. 


Gentlemen who may wish to become Members are requested to be kind enough to 
forward their donations and subscriptions at the time they express a wish to joia the 
Institution, 


Life Members of the Institution will be admitted on the following terms :— 

Rupces §0 + entrance dunation = Rs. 55. « 

Ordinary Members of the Institution will be admitted on payment of an entrance 
fee of Ks. 5 on joining, and an annual subscription of Rs. § fo be fard in adzance, 
The period of subscription commences on tst January. Membership entitles an Officer 
toa fice copy of the Journals as published. 

Subscribing Members of the Royal United Service Institutien, Wh 
are not liable fur entrance fee while the affiliation rules are in force. 


tekall, London, 


Divisional, Brigade, and Officers’ Libraries, Kegimental Messes, Clubs, and other 
subscribers for the Journal will pay Rs. $ per annum, 


Sergeants’ Messes and Kegimental Libraries, Reading and Recreation Rooms can 
obtain the Journal on payment of an annual subscription of Rs. 6 only, but cannot be 
Life Members, Otier subscribers for the Journal will pay Ks. 8 per annum. 


When a Member joins the Institution on or after the ist October, having paid his 
fie annual subscription, he will not be charged a second. subscription on the following 
Ist January, but it will become due on rst Junuary of the xecond year, excepting 
whoa the Journals Sor the ourrent year are required 


Mombers are responsible that they keep the Sceraary carefully posted in regard 
te changes of rank, Utle, and address 


Nembers or Subscribers to the Journal, Messcs, ete, intimating a wish to have 
their Jonrnals posted tu any address out of India, will pay in advance Rupee 1 pet 
aanum to cover fureign postage charges. 


Money Orders, Transfer Reecipts, ete, should he made passable to the Sewetary, 
United Services Institution of India, Simla, 


Rules for Contributions to the ‘* Journal of the United Service Institution 
of India.” 


1. All papers must be written ina clear, legible hand, and only on one side of the 
paper. All plaas must have a scale on them 


2. No remarks of a personal nature, or in any way subversive of discipline, will be 
permitied. 


3 Anonymons contributions under a mom-de-flume will not be accepted or 
acknowledged ; all contributions must be sent to the Sccretary under the name of the 
writer, and the paper WHI, if accepted, be published under that name, unless a wish is 
expressed for itto be published either under his initials only or anonymously. The 
Executive Committee will decide whether the wish can be complied with 


4. Papers will be published if passed by the Executive Committee of the Council, 
but the Council do not bold themselves in any way respensible for the views of 
contributors. 


&. The Council do not undertake to authorise the publication of such papers as are 
pawsed in the oider in which they may have been received. 
6 Unless the contributor st 


complete, or not at all, the 
alterations in it g 


sat the end of his paper that he wishes it) published 
utive Committee of the Council will make such 
they deem necessary. 


7. Connibutors will be supplied with twelve copies of their paper gratis, provided 
y apply for Chem at the time of submitting articles for consideration, 


th. 


8 Manuscripts of original papers sent for publication, in the Journal will not be 


returned to the cuntributur, unless he expresses a wish to have them back and pays 
the postage. 
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PHIPSON & Co., 


Wine and Spirit Merchant: 


~ og 


BOMBAY, 


Hold stocks of the leading Vintage Champagnes and the W: 
Spirits which have been shipped for several generations to the | 
clubs and the majority of the Officers’ Messes in India, 


Supplies are also obtainable from their Simla and Delhi agencies. 


SIMLA AGENCY: DELHI AGENCY: 


KING KING & Co, _ ‘KING, KING & Co. 
THE MALL. 1, CASHMERE GATE, DI 


, 
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United Service Institution 
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Published under the Authority of the Council. 
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UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 


Agents for Sale in the United Kingdom : 
Messrs. HUGH REES, Lrp., 5, Regent Street, W., London. 


Published Quarterly. Price, Rs. 2, 
Printed by Geo. SIM, at the Pioneer Press, Allahabad. 
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Mnited Service Institution of India, 


PATRON: 
Tio Excellency the Ricut Hox’sre Cranves Baron HaRDINGE OF Pevsnurst,P.C.,G.C B., 
GMS.L, GC.M.G, GMLE, GCV.0, 13.0, Viceroy and, Governor- 
General of India, : 7 


VICE-PATRONS : 

His Excellency the Riaut -Hox’stx TRE Lonb CaRNIcHaBr, G.CLE. K.CMG., 
Governor of Bengal. 

Mis Bicellensy the Ricut Hox‘pre Tre Lory Wittrycpos, G.C.1.E., Governor of 

ombay. : 

His Excellency the Ricut Hoy‘rre Tre Lorn Pestiasn, G.C.LE., Governor of Madras, 

His Excellency General Sr O'Moorr Creacn, V.C,, G.C.B., GC S.1., A.-D-C., GEN. 
LA., Commander-in-Chief in India. 

This Excellency Rear-Admiral R. H. Psrrse, C.B., M.Y.O., Naval Commander-in- 
Chief, Fast Indies. 

The Hon'ble Sin J. S. Mestoy, K.C.S.1, Lieutenant-Governor, United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, 

The Mon’ble Sin M. F O'Dwyer, K CS.1., Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab. . 

The Hon'ble Sir Harvey ADAMSON, KOSI, Lientenant-Governor of Burma, 

The Hon'ble Sir C. 8. Baytey, K.C.S.1, 18.0, Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. Wittcocks, K CSI, K.C.M.G,, C.B,, D.S.0., Commanding 
the Northern Army. E 

Lientenant-General Sin J. E_ Nixon, K.C.B., Commanding the Southern Army 


~ MEMBERS OF COUNCIL.1913-14. 
Ex-orFicto MEMBERS: 
1, Lient.-General #1R P. H. N. Laxr, K.C MG., | & Major-General W. E. Busrvny, c.B. 
2B 


c ‘ 7) Surgeon-Geneval, ALT. Suoweerr, 0.B., 
9, The Hon'ble. Major-General W. R. Bunnwoon, CMG, KAS. 
CB, CSL, CIE, D.8.0, | 8. The Hou bie Surgeon-General A. M. CROFTS, 


8. The Hon'ble Li: H. Me- | c.LE., MS, 


eColonel SiR A 
Cs 


Manos, @.C.V.0,, K C1 ®. Major-General A. Hamtirox Gornox,C B, 
4, The Hon'ble Wr WH. WHEELER, C MA. 
§. Major-General F. J, AYLMER, VC. 10, Captain W. Lumspes, R.N, 
EMBERS = 


 Livut Colonel 8. H. Powrrt, R-E. 
* Lieut Colonel BG, Servos, 1.M.3., VHS. 
2, Colonel WS. DeLaMar O. 8. Lieut -Colonel W. OC, BLack. 
3. » AH Bixciey, C, ' a) Major W. F. Batyeripex, DS 0. 
a 2 B Hoxwoway. 10, Captain C. M, WaustarF, R.E. 
8. og, «LG. WaTKkIss. i 
A CIATE M=MBERS OF THE COUNCIL + 
2st (Peshawar) Division, Major JW. O'Downa, |itb (Poona) Division, Colonel R. N, GameBte, 


Orv! 
3, Brigsdier-General H. EB. STANToN, 
DS$v., A -D-C. RA. 


General Staff, | DS.0, General st ff. 
2nd (Rawaipinds) Divi-ton, Rrevet Lient. Colonel ith (Meerut) Division, Colonel C W, Jacos, 
ITH. Avustix, CM. S.0., 3.E.,General | General Staff. 
Moff &th (Lucknow) Diviston, Lieut.-Colonel A.R.S. 
Sra (Lahore) Division, Colonel T. E. O'Lrary, | Maktis, The Ainy's Own Regtunrnt. 
General Staff, Sth (Secunderabad) Division, Uolonel RD. 
4th (Quetta) sion, Captain C.J. W. Dev: | SrRaNxGe, General Stat, 
ERFLL, General Staff. Burma wivision, Colonel H. B. Watker, 
$th (Mhow) Division, Major C. A.C, Gopwis, D.8 O, General Stag, i 
General Staff. 
SrCRETARY aw. MarorS M Rice. 
SUPERINTENDENT ... Sto CoxpucToR FC. MaRKs. 
Bankes ‘THe ALLIANCE BANK oF Sita, Lrp. 


1, The United Service Institution of India is situated at Simla, 

2) Osticers wishing to becowe members of the United Service Institution of India 
should apply to the Secretary, The rules of menibership are printed on the inside back 
cover of this Journal. 

3. The reading-room of the Institution is provided with all the leading newspapers, 
magazines, and journals of military interest that are published, 

4, There is a well-stocked library in the Institution, from which members can 

obtain hooks on loan, free. Suggestions for new books are sovicited, and will be submit- 
ted to the Committee. Books are sent out to memoers V.-P for the postage, or bearing 
by railway. 
4. The Institution publishes a Quarterly Journal in the months of January, Apu, 
July. and October, which is issued, postage free, to members in India, aud to all ife- 
members ; but ordinary members wishing to have their journals sent to any address out 
of India must pay in advance Re. 1 per annum to cover foreign postage charges, 

%. Members and the publie are invited to contribute articles to the Journl of the 
Institution, for which honoraria will be awarded ly the Executive Committes. Tales for 
the guidance of contributors will be found on the inside back cover of this Jornal. 

7. MEMBERS ARE RESPONSIBLE THAT THEY KEEP THE SECRESARY 
CAREFULLY POSTED WITH REGARD TO CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

8. When on leave in England, members can, under the affiliation rules in force, 
attend the lectures, and make use of the reading-room, ete.. of the Royal United Service 
Jnstitution, Whitehall, on payment of a subscript ion of 5 shillings per six months, 
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PHELPS & CO. 


MILITARY TAILORS. 


- SIMLA, CALCUTTA, LAHORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 


By Royal Warrant to H. M. THE KING-EMPEROR. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


HAMILTON & Coa., 


Jewellers, Silversmiths, Watch & Clock Makers. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H. M. THE KING. 


CALCUTTA, DELHI, SIMLA. 


Simla Branch Now Open. 
NEW GOODS 
Latest Novelties 
POPULAR PRICES 
Cups & Prizes a Speciality. 


Repairs and Engraving of all Descriptions. Selections 
of Goods, Post Free on Approval. 


Catalogues and Novelty Lists, Post Free. 


HAMILTON & GCo., 


THE MALL, SIMLA. 


Teegrams:—‘ HAMILTONS SIMLA.”’ 
4 


Punjab Banking Gov., Limited. 


Capital Paid up... ... Bs. 6,00,000 
Reserve Fund covet: ee Rs. 10,00,000 


HEAD OFFICE : LAHORE. 

Branches at Abbottabad, Dalhousie, Delhi, Ferozepore, 
Jullundur, Karachi, Lahore Cantonment, Multan, 
Nowshera, Peshawar, Quetta, Sialkote, Simla, and 
Srinagar (Kashmir). 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 


kept on the usual Banking terms. 


FIXED DEPOSITS, SAVINGS 
BANK DEPOSITS, 
SOME REMITTANCE and other Classes of DEPOSITS 


received on terms to be learned un application. 


Every description of Banking, Army, and Money 
Agency, also Clearing and Forwarding 
Agency, transacted. 


Advances granted on favourable terms. 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND FIRE 
ASSURANCES EFFECTED. 


SIMLA OFFICE 


AT 


BANK BUILDINGS 


(NBXT TO POST OFFIOB). 


GRINDLAY & Co., 


BANKERS & AGENTS, 


Bombay, Calcutta and Simla. 


Head Office :—54, Parliament Street, London, S.W. 
ESTABLISHED 1828. 


Agents & Correspondents throughout the World. 


BANKING. 


Current Accounts kept on the usual Banking terms. 
Fixed Deposits received. 

Pay, Pensions, etc., realised. 

Advances granted on approved security. 

Remittances and Telegraphic Transfers made. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

Securities received and Interest and Dividends collected. 
Investments and Sales effected. 

Grindlay’s monthly Investors’ Guide free to constituents. 


PASSAGES. 


Passages booked to all parts of the world. No commission. 
Grindlay’s Passage Handbook, List of Sailings, Plans of Steamers 
and full particulars supplied on application. 


AGENCY, 


Passenyers met on arrival by Rail or Sea. 

Baggage and consignments cleared, forwarded or stored 

Packages collected and shipped. 

Telegrams coded and despatched. 

Insurance, Life, Fire, Accident, Marine, Burglary, etc., effected with 
all the best companies. 


A copy of the Firm's Balance Sheet, duly certified. by Chartered 
Accountants, will be forwarded to any banking 
constituent on application. 


simla Office:—St. ANDREW’S HALL (next to G. P. 0.) 
Telegraphic Address:-‘‘GRINDLAY,” SIMLA. 
Telephone No. 193. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


BANKERS AND AGENTS, 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, DELHI, RANGOON & COLOMBO. 
Chief Office: —LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C: 


155 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE: WORLD. 


PASSAGES engaged by all Lines at the same 
rates as charged by the Steamship Companies. 
Holders of Cook’s tickets met at all ports. Outward 
Passages engaged and tickets supplied from any 
part of the World to India. 


BANKING business of every description 
transacted. Current Accounts opened. Pay and 
Pensions collected. Remittances made and Circular 
Notes issued for the use of Travellers. 


BAGGAGE received, stored and forwarded. 
Cargo shipped to all parts of the World at lowest 
rates. Inward consignments, such as Hardware, 
Piece-goods, Machinery, Stores, etc., for Messes 
and Clubs, cleared and forwarded at special low 
rates. Insurances of all kinds effected on Baggage, 


Cargo, Live-stock, Mess Property, etc. 


THE ORIENTAL TRAVELLER'S 
GAZETTE, containing sailing dates and fares of 
all steamers, sent post free on application. 


WHEN 
IN DOUBT 


about your clothing material, remember that LALIMLI 


PURE WOOL WEAR is your trump card. No 
matter what the trouble, if you are not satisfied with the 


wearing qualities of your clothes —try Lalimii. 


If the fit and general appearance are not all that could 
be desired —try Lalimli. 


If you consider the price you are paying too high for 
the quality you get —try Lalimli. 


Pure Wool is admitted to be the only suitable clothing 
material for tropical wear, and Lalimli is all Pure Wool. 


Write that card xow for patterns and prices of Lalimli 
all Wool materials. They are sent free on application. 


CAWNPORE WOOLLEN MILLS Co., Ld., CAWNPORE. 
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The Latest Military Publications. 


‘With the Bulgarian Staff. By pes Buxton, 
M.v. With Ilustrations. Re. 3-: 

Mesketry Lectures: Bein a Refresher 
Oouree srranged tur Officers of the Auxiliary 
Forces, by sprain H. Clutterbuck. With 10 
wall Bs. 

Company Training. 
B. Hating c.B. Rs 4.6, 

‘A Critisal Study of German Tactics sou of 
the New German Regulations. By Major de 
Pardieu. Authorized Translation by Captain 
Charlee F. Marti 4 

Jackson's C: isa in Virginia, 


By ,Brig.-General K. C. 


1881-2. 


By Thomas Miller un M.A, LL‘O. With | 


6 Maps. Rs 2 lv. 
Haadbook of Artillery Material. By F.C. 
Morgan. Revised vy W. B, Caddell. Ks. 3-15, 
The Traasformatioas of War. By Com- 
mandant J. Collin of the French War School), 
Translated by Brevet- major L. H. B. Pope- 
Hennessy, D. S. O. Ke. 6-v. 
aren of Military Electric Lighting. Vol. 
War Ectablichments. Part I. Bxpeditionary 
Force, lvl3 As 4 
pointe Tactical Schemes, with Solutions. 
ptelu RS. Waters, «Cth Pathaus. Rs. 3- 


ions on the Cam: aig in Virginia. 
1 to May 1383. With a Map. By Lieut.- 
M. B. Brunker “second Edition. 


‘ol. H. 
Be. 1-6. 
Vade-Mecum of Organisation and Adminis- 


tration. 
Hdition. 


The Compuicn i Alsace, August eI. ts 
Brig-Geul, J. P. duCaus, CB. Ee, 46. 


A History of Cavalry from the Earllest 
Times. ‘With lessone for the future. By Colonel 
George T. Denieon.. Second Edition, Revised 
and brought up to date. Hs. 9. 


The Bory of the Civil War, By Jot 
Codman Hopes and Williaa Roscoe Livermore. 
Vol III. Be. 18-6, 


With the Turks ia Thrace. By ous Bart. 
lett-Ashmead. Illustrated. Re. 3: 


Byes Oaptau J. Demangel. Eighth 


io} 


Ti 
|B. Baldwia. With 36 lluateation 


Steff Duties aad Other hehe 
gadier-Ge.eral @ G. s 

On War of tease, "By Frisdvioh von 
Bernbardi. Vol, II. Kuthorized Translation 
v4 Karl von Donat. Bs. 7-14. 


A War Photograph. 


‘hrace. B 


retentions on the Bohemian C 
Maps. By Li-ut.-Col E. Branker 
Interleaved with plain psper for Amswers. 
2, 


An Ostline of Marlborough's Campeizay. 


paige in 
With Remarks and Criticisms and 


By Captain F. W. O. Maycock. illustrat 
a8 
T An Outline of Mie 


Infantry Scout. 
Trainlug, By Captain F. 8. Moutegue-Bates, 


With the Victoriove Bulgarians. By Lieute- 
nant Hermanegild Wagner, War Correspondent 
of the “* Helchpost.: “With $5 Illustrations 
and 6 maps, Ks. 5-! 


Pla Avatro-Prassian bhecd in Bohemia, 1666- 
ly J. H. Anderson. Rs. 3-1 


Tactics Made Easy. By Jieut.-Colonel 8. T. 
Banning. Bs. 3-1. 


Pie - All Distance Score Ri 
Newitt. With tables 
augless’ Third Edition, 1912. Re. 


Adventures of War with the Cross and the 
Crescent By Philip Gibbs and Hernard Grant. 
26 Llustrations. Re. 1-12. 


Guide to Promotion for Officers in Subject 
) (i) Regimental Duties, ney, Major &. F. 
heege, Fourth Balun, ised te date. 


The Campni a of 1805. Ulm aad Austerlitz. 
By mhontes ‘ite lor Maguire, M.A. With ¥ Mape. 
2. 


Official History (N (Naval and Military) of the 
Russo-Japanese To be completed in 3 
Volumes. Vol. I1-Liao-Yang. The She Ho, 
Port Arthur. With case of Maps. Rs. 18-¥. 


Sketch Map. Illustrating Napoleon’ ‘. Com: 
paigo iu 1805 (Ulm & Austerlitz). Es. 3-3. 


New War Office Publications 


Thacker, Spink & Co., Caloutta, are informed that the following new Officle! Military 


Publications are in course of publication, They will be glad if ordere are placed now in advance to 


enable them to arrange for an adequate supply :— 


ROYAL WARRANT FOR PAY. 
FIELD SreVICE Fe 
MILITAR iG, Part Wl, 


reas set ‘or TroPoG! 
TO SURVEYING. OGRAPHICAL: 


HANDBOOK FOR I5-Pr. Q. F. GUN. 

HANDBOOK FOR-18-Pr. Q. F. GUN. 

MANUAL OF MILITARY LAW. Re. 
(Expected very shortly). 


THACKER, SPINK & Co.. PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS TO H. I. M. 
KING GEORGE V., P.O. BOX 54, CALCUTTA. TELEGRAMS : 
“ BOOKSHELF,” 


("THE STANDARD \ 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1626. 


CONSTITUTED BY SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
INCORPORATED 1910. 


Governor: 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QURENSBERRY, 
K.@., K.T. 


Deputy Governors ; 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, P.C.,K.G.,C.B. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD DUNEDIN, K.C.V.0.. LORD 
JUSTICE-GENERAL 


RESULTS OF THE QUINQUENNIUM 
ENDING 15th NOVEMBER 1910. 


CASH SURPLUS available for 
Policy-holders ..  £&'772,800 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES .. £1,171,584 
RATE OF BONUS. 


£1-10s. per cent per annum. 


REVENUE ae .. £& 1,550,000 
FUNDS fs .. £ 18,000,000 
BONUS DECLARED ae ... £ 8,170,000 


CALCUTTA BRANCH. 


STANDARD BUILDINGS. 
82, DALHOUSIE SQUARE. 


AGENTS: 
Messrs. COX & Co. 
onutprsn’s =| Tae ALLIANCE BANK OF SIMLA, Lp. 


swpowxants. | Tat ALLAHABAD BANK, Lo. RATES 
Tas BANK OF UPPER INDIA, Lp AFTER 
aa Tax DELHI & LONDON BANE, Lp. 5 
avnurrizs | Massns, GRINDLAY & Co. tar: 
cass A.) 


Mazsazs. THOMAS COOK & Son. 


UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 


OCTOBER 1913. 


SECRETARY’S NOTES. 
I1—NEW MEMBBRS. 


The following members joined the Institution hetween the Ist July 1913 and 


the 30th September 1913, inclusive :— 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Captain N. M. Geoghegan. 
2nd-Lieut. A. R. W. Tate. 


Lieutenant the Hon’ble P. G, Scarlett. 
C.C. Garbett, Esy 


Captain F. St. J. Atkinson. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Major U. W. Wilkingon, 
Lieutenant E. Headlam 
Colonel H. A. Iggulden. 
Lieutenant J. L. I. Reid. 
Captain J. P. Benn. 

G. Maeworth Young, Exy. 
Major H. R. Phipps. 
Major C. C. Palmer. 
Captain H, W, Gardiner. 
Lieutenant H, Y. Yule. 
Captain G. D. Rice. 
Captain D'A. M. Fraser. 
Lieutenant R. Young. 
Lieutenant E. J. E. Poole. 
Captain E. F. Ross. 
Cuptain D.C. Crembie. 
Brigr.-General G. B. Smith. 
Captain W. FB. Edwards, 
Lieutenant U. M. Wileon, 
Captain A. M. Turner, 
Captain Gi. H. Harrison. 
Major E. L. Mackenzie. 
Major F. R. Patch. 

» A. deL. Faunce. 
Captain J. Clementi. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. K. Jennings. 
J. MacKenna, Esq., LCS, 
Lieutenant C. 0. Harvey 


IlL—LIFH MBEMBBRS. 


i Major J. Coates. 

; Licutenaut B. Hughes Hallett 
Sir J. H. DuBoulay. 

| Major G. Thomas, 

| Captain C. C. W. Willis. 

' Captain J.T. Lodwick. 

| Captain H. G. Grace. 
Major A. A. McHarg. 

' Major C. H. H. Nugent. 

, Major H. C. Holman. 

; Captain M. T. Cramer-Roberts, 

Colonel H. H. Rich. 

j Lieutenant S. M. Noakes, 

| Major J. R. Gauseen, 

Major F. O. Wyatt. 

| Captain A. E. 8. Scott. 
Captain B. G. Channer. 

! Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Hallowes. 

| Major G. A. 8S. Gordon. 

' Captain J. W. Sandilands, 
Major F. R. Patch. 

F, Noyce, Esq. 

W. J. Litster, Esy. 

Commander A, Hamilton. 

Lieut.-Colonel L. ©. Jones. 

Captain A. G, Jones, 


_| Major E. H. Stevenson, 


The Council considered the application of Membership Rule 12 to Life Members 
who have left India and decided that in their caee it should not apply, the following 
aldition is theretore made at the end of Rule 12 :— 

‘* but life members who have left India shall not be liable for foreign postage on 


Journals,’ 


If those life members, who have already paid for some years in adyance, wish to 
have such amounts refunded, they are requested to apply to the Secretary. 
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III.—TACTICAL SCHEMES. 


To assist officers, tactical schemes are issued by the Council of the Institution, to 
members only, on the following terme: — 

Rupees 5 per scheme, which include criticisms and solutions by a fully qualified 
officer selected by the Council. 

Three sets of schemes are now available, 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and solutions must 
be sent under these numbers to thé Secretary, United Service Institution of India, 
Simla, 


IV.—_MILITARY HISTORY PAPHRS. 


(i) In order to assist candidates for the Staff Colleges, and other officers, in the 
study of military history, the Council of the Institution issue, to members only, sets 
of questions on selected campaigns. The following papers are now available :— 


(a) One set of six questions on the Waterloo Campaign. 

(6: Two sets of six questions each on Callwell's Small Wars. 

(c) Two sete of six questions each on the atrategy of the Russo-Japanese War. 
(d) Three sets of six questions each on the battles of the Russo-Japanese War. 
() Two seta of six questions on the Afghan War, 1879-80. 

(/) Two sets of six questions on the Crimean War. 

(g) One set of six questions on the Indian Mutiny will shortly be ready. 


The charge for these papers is Rs. 5 each, which includes criticism by fully 
qualified officers reelected by the Council. 

A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and answers must 
he mane under these numbers to the Secretary, United Service Institution of India, 
Simla. 

(ii) A Pamphlet dealing with the Shenandoah Valley Campaign from April 1861 to 
June 1862, the subject set for the Promotion Examination to be held in October 1913, 
and March 1914, can be obtained from the Secretary. Price one rupee. 


V.—INDEX TO VOLUME XLII. 


The usual annual index of articles published in the Quarterly Journal during the 
year is included in this number. 


VI—ROLL OF MEMBERS. 


Copies of the Roll of Members, corrected to lst June 1918, are available. Price 
Ra, 2 per copy, per V.-P. Post. 


VII.—_LECTURBS. 


The following isthe programme of lectures which were arranged by the Institution 
during 1913 and delivered at the Theatre, by kind permission of the A -D.-C., Simla :— 
(i) 80th July, 3 p.m. —By Brig.-General W. P. Braithwaite, C.B., Commandant, 


Staff College, Quetta. 
Subject :—"For the conduct of an Army, character weighs more than 


knowledge or science.” 

Lieut. General Sir P. H. N. Lake, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 

(ii: 18th August, 8 p.a --By Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Venour, 58th Vaughan’s Rifles 
F. F.) 
: ject :—* Training for Frontier Warfare.” 

Major-General W. E Bunbury, C.B., in the Chair. 

(iii) 27th pugatt, 3 px By Lieutenant G. Burrard, R.F.A. 

Subject :—" Thr Tibetan Frontier.” 

The Hon’ble Lieut.-Colonel Sir A, H, McMahon, G.C.V.0., K-C.LE, C.8.1., 
io the Chair. 

div) 10th September, 8. p.m.—By Colonel R. H. Firth, V.H.S., A.M.S. 

Subject :—" Fifty Years of Sanitary Effort in the Army in India.” 

Surgeon-General A. T. Sloggett, C.B., C.M.G . K.H.S., in the Chair. 

(v) 18th September, 3 p.m.—By Captain F.C. Waterfield, 45th Rattray’s Sikhs. 

Subject :—"' Travels on the North-Eastern Frontier.” 
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The Hon'ble Major-General W.R. Birdwood, 0.B., C.8.1, C.LE., D.8.0., 
in the Chair. 
1 24th September, 3 p.u.--By Captain M. Crofton, R.H.A. 

bjsot :—"‘An Introduction to the Study of the War in the Balkan Penin- 

aula, 1912." 

Major-General F. J. Aylmer, V.C., C.B., in the Chair. 

2. It has been decided in future that admission to all lectures arranged by the 
Institution in Simla will be by ticket. Members requiring tickets for themselves 
and their friends will kindly app!y to the Secretary for them. 


VIII—PREMIA FOR ARTICLES IN THE JOURNAL. 


As it does not seem to be generally known that articles are paid for, as far as the 
resources of the Institution will allow, members are iaformed that s sum not exceeding 
Rs. 400 is awarded for articles and reviews published in each Quarterly Journal. 


IX._LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


The library catalogue revised up to let November 1912 is now ready. Members 
requiring a copy should kindly inform the Secretary. Lists of books since received are 
published quarterly with the Journal. 

Price of catalogue Re. 1, or Re. 1-4-0 by V.-P. P. 


X.—LIBRARY. 


Several instances have occurred lately of members who have asked for books from 
the library, having refused to accept them on delivery by V.-P. P. Members are there- 
fore informed that when books asked for are out at the time of receipt of the request, 
they are recalled under Library Rule No. 7 a fortnight after issue and sent to them. 

If no instructions are received that they will not be wanted, unless received 
within a certain time, members will be held liable for the postage, whether they 
refuse them on delivery or not. 


XI.—BOOKS AND MAPS PRESENTED TO LIBRARY. 


i The thanks of the Council are due to the Director of Ordnance Inspection for the 
following : — 
@ Map of the China Coast and Rough Sketch of the Provinces lying between 
Canton and Peking — November 1859. 
(ii) Minutes of the Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Inetitution, Vol. I (1858) 
to Vol. XX1 (1894) ; (Vols. 10 and 18 missing). 


XII._GOLD MHDAL PRIZHB BSSAY, 1912-1918. 


The Council have awarded the Gold Medal for 1912-1913 to the essay sent in 
by Major A. G. Thomson, 58th Vaughan’s Rifles (F.F.), 

Essays were also received from— 

Major D. Deane, 12th Cavalry. 

Captain A. H. W Elias, Ist K G.O.) Gurkha Rifles. 

Major B. P. Ellwood, 31st 1D.C.0., Lancers. 

Major R. E. Greer, R.E. 

Major T. E. Madden, 17th Infantry (The Loyal Regiment. 


XIII.—MACGREGOR MEMORIAL MEDALS, 19138. 


On the recommendation of H. E. the Commander-in-Chief, the Council bave 
awarded the medals as follows :— 

Silver medal for officere —Captain B. N. Abbay, 27th Light Cavalry. 

Stlver medal for soldiers.--Sowar Sirdar Khan, 3¥th (K.G 0.) Central Iodia 
pen and Havildar Waratong, Burma Military Police (specially awarded a silver 

al.) 
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IMPERIAL UNITY AND CO-OPERATION FOR DEFENCE. 
By Cavtain C. H. G. Buack, 3478 Poona Horse. 


The Peculiar Conditions of the British Empire and the Supreme 
Importance of Naval Control of the High Seas. 


There is no precise precedent or parallel for such a_ political 
system as that which now constitutes what we call the British 
Empire. For sure guidance, therefore, in principles of government 
we cannot look to history, either ancient or contemporary. The 
Roinans undoubtedly succeeded in uniting various subject king- 
doms, provinces, and races under the domination of a central 
paramount power, but their dominions were bound together by 
solid communications. Russia has built up an Asiatic Empire on 
a preconceived and detimte plan of land conquest: and the modern 
Empire of Germany is a compact federation of contingent states. 
Greece might have affurded us an example of successful Colunial 
dominion but failed, through neglect, to keep either the affection or 
the allegiance of her Cvulonies; Holland and Portugal, by their 
inability to defend their home territuries, were obliged to surrender 
their possessions overseas ; and Spain atfords a potent warning of 
the disaster to any kind of Colonial system which inevitably follows 
incapacity to safeguard maritime communicativns. 

Unlike other Empires which have enjoyed a successful growth, 
the expansion of Great Britain has been by sea alone. The 
numense fabric of her Empire is alone supported by sea-borne 
commerce, and the movement of trade is as vital tu her lite as is 
the circulation of bluod to the human system. It fullows, therefore, 
that the security of maritime communicativus becume the tiret 
essential condition uf national existence. 
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XIV.—GOLD MEDAL PRIZE BSSAY, 1918-1914. 


_ The subject selected forthe Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1918-1914, will be 
found on the leaflet with this issue of the Journal. 


XV.—NORTHHRN AND SOUTHERN ARMY PRIZE 
HSSAYS. 
The Council will award the sum of Rs. 150 each onthe usual conditions, 
for the best essays sent in from members of the Northern and Southern Armies 
by the 3lst December 1913, on subjects selected by their respective Commanders. 


pl ota a GHNBRAL MHETING OF MEM- 


The Council have decided to amend the Rules of the Institution to provide 
for an annual General Meeting of members; the amendments to the rules will 
be published in the Journal for January 1914. 


XVIL—REGULATIONS OF THE U.S.1. OF I. 


Asseveral amendments have lately been made to the Rules and Bye-laws 
of the Institution, they will be reprinted and copies circulated with the Jourual 
for January 1914. 


XVIIL—QUARTERLY SUMMARY. 


A new featureZhas been introduced in the Octuber Journal, uamely. a sum- 
mary of news of military interest. It is intended chietly for those out of India 
or otherwise out’ of touch with the Army. It is at present only a beginning. 
but it is hoped ‘that it will in’due course form a valuable addition to the Jouruat 
when the ides bas assumed a definite form. 
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IMPERIAL UNITY AND CO-OPERATION FOR DEFENCE. 
By Captain C. H. G, Buack, 34T8 Poona Horse. 


The Peculiar Conditions of the British Empire and the Supreme 
Importance of Naval Control of the High Seas. 


There is no precise precedent or parallel tor such a political 
system as that which now constitutes what we call the British 
Empire. For sure guidance, therefore, in principles of government 
we cannot louk to history, either ancient or contemporary. The 
Romans undoubtedly succeeded in uniting various subject king- 
doms, provinces, and races under the domination of a central 
paramount power, but their dominions were bound together by 
solid communications. Russia has built up an Asiatic Empire on 
a preconceived and definite plan of land conquest; and the modern 
Empire of Germany is a compact federation of contingent states. 
Greece might have afforded us an example of successful Colonial 
dominion but failed, through neglect, to keep either the affection or 
the allegiance of her Colonies; Holland and Portugal, by their 
inability to defend their home territuries, were obliged to surrender 
their possessions overseas ; and Spain affords a potent warning of 
the disaster tu any kind of Colonial system which inevitably follows 
Incapacity tu safeguard maritime cummunications. 

Unlike other Empires which have enjoyed a successful growth, 
the expansion of Great Britain has been by sea alone. The 
immense fabric of her Empire is alone supported by sea-borne 
commerce, and the mouvement uf trade is as vital to her life as is 
the circulation of bluod to the human system. It fullows, therefore, 
that the security of maritime communications becume the first 
edsential condition of national existence. - nee 
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Until recently, Great Britain has possessed naval superiority 
in every sea, and so has been able directly to safeguard every ocean 
highway. But this unique position is passing from her. The 
change is due not to neglect or indifference on her part, but to 
the determination of foreign Powers to acquire navies, which, to 
quote from the preamble to the German Navy Bill of 1900, will 
be “of such strength that war even against the mightiest Naval 
Power would involve risks threatening the supremacy of that 
Power.” ‘The direct challenge of the German Navy alone, which 
by next year will consist of a highly concentrated battle fleet of 
seventeen Dreadnoughts with a full complement of cruisers and 
torpedo craft, operating from a base within four hundred miles of 
our shores, has obliged us to concentrate the greater part of our 
naval strength in home waters. The gravity of the situation is 
aggravated by the comparative weakness of our land defence, 
which compels us to obviate every possible risk of German pre- 
ponderance in the North Sca, even fora numberof hours. In 
consequence, we can no longer directly cover our maritime traffic 
and protect the seaboard of our Dominions overseas from attack 
everywhere and by all possible enemies. 

A new situation, therefore, has arisen which involves the 
interdependence of fleets and armies, and which demands that the 
problem of Imperial Defence be regarded in o new light and its 
solution based upon new principles. 

From a strategical point of view it is axiomatic to say that 
as the Empire cannot be defended by each 

fg naval portion of it providing for a local and pas- 
strength at the decisive sive defence of itself, but only by ensuring 
Loeee that the Navy of the Empire is sufficiently 
strong to take the offensive against the enemy’s fleets, and that it 
ia backed by adequate military force. This postulates the main- 
tenance of an Imperial fleet superior in strength at the decisive 
joint to any possible combination of hostile fleets. The United 
KGnpdom is still able, though at increasing sacrifice, alone to main- 
tain such a paramount flect. But the burden is growing heavier 
day by day. The wealth and population of Germany, Austria, 
America and of other lesser nations is increasing either absolutely 
or relatively faster than that ofthe United Kingdom. These 
nations are able, therefore, absolutely or relatively, to increase the 
strength of their armaments and most of them are doing so. At 
this moment there are only 28 British Dreadnoughts built or 
building as against 62 for foreign Powers. Though a situation which 
presupposes a combination against us of every foreign Power is 
unimaginable, yet these facts go to prove that the time is not far 
distant when the United Kingdom will be unable to support the 
burden of the armaments required for the defence of the Empire 
unless a share is taken by the daughter nations. These daughter 
nations are now at the parting of the ways; they are faced with 
two, and only two alternatives, cither whole-hearted co-operation 
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in Imperial Defence involving perhaps some measure of polltical 
federation, or the dismemberment and disintegration of the 
Empire. 

Let us now briefly review their attitude, both past and pre- 
sent, towards this all-important question of Imperial Defence and 
try to determine what the signs may augur for the future. 


Tue ATTITUDE, BOTH PAST AND PRESENT, OF THE GOVERNING 
DOoMIMIONS TOWARDS THE SELF-QUESTION OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


It is only within the last thirty years that the existence of an 
Imperial spirit throughout the Dominions of the British Crown 
has begun to make itself manifest. Like all national movements 
it required to be quickened into life by the fear of foreign aggres- 
sion due to the re-awakened ambitions of European nations. 

The Colonial Conference of 1887 affords the first indication 

of a vague desire to secure strength by 
erent Solontal Confer: unity, but the general tendency of Colonial 

ideas seems to have been more towards 
commercial reciprocity than towards any system of co-operation for 
defence. It was felt that the latter might involve the Colonies in 
a foreign policy which would be outside their control. At the 
same time Australia agreed to pay £126,000 a year towards the 
maintenance of an auxiliary squadron in Australian waters, while 
Canada was to spend £200,000 on her land defences. Cape Colony 
declared herself unable to contribute owing to the financial 
embarrassment caused by her native wars. 

Ten years elapsed before the next Conference was convened, 

and during the interval the activities of 
om, sg Seonial Confer- Russia in Eastern Asia, of France in Nor- 
. thern Africa and of Germany in South- 
East and West Africa had caused Great Britain much anxious 
consideration regarding her responsibilities towards her dependen- 
cies. It was disappointing, therefore, to find that the Colonial 
Premiers ‘ were not anxious to share in the control or burden of the 
Empire’ or ‘ prepared to accept a share in the direction of Imperial 
licy which would involve a proportionate contribution in aid of 
mperial expenditure. The Motherland was left to face alone 
the whole responsibility of the naval defence of the Empire, though 
the Colonies agreed to provide for their own local land defence. 

The next tive years witnessed the growth of a national spirit 

within the Dominions themselves and the 

enn as Colonial Confer- Colonial Conference of 1902, while dis- 
claiming all idea of feudatory dependence 

on the Motherland, met with the desire of affording her voluntary 
assistance on terms of equality. Most of them, at any rate, res- 
nded fairly generously to Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal for some 
‘urther contribution towards the expense of naval armaments. 
Canada alone stood aloof. The strength of her national aspirations, 
coupled with inexperience in international affairs, may have 
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dimmed her perspective and led her to the contemplation of a con- 
dition of independent sovereignty. At any rate, she declared that 
she intended establishing a local naval force in Canadian waters and 
was therefore unable to make any offers “analogous to the rest.” 

The suggestion of ear-marking Colonial troops for Imperial 
services again met with general disapproval, and the dominant 
idea in the Colonial mind still seemed to be that the consolidation 
of the Empire would be furthered rather by a system of commercial 
reciprocity than by one of co-operation for defence. 

The succeeding five years witnessed a peculiar experiment 

on the part of the British Government in 
emnte,Golonial Confer’ the conduct of foreign affairs. A new 

situation had arisen in Europe as the con- 
sequence of the Russo-Japanese war, which, while it laid ‘the 
Russian bogey’ and lessened our anxieties regarding India, con- 
tributed to the creation of « far more serious danger in the North 
Sea. The new German menace led to the composition of our dif- 
ferences with France as well as to an entirely new grouping of the 
Powers in the European arena. The Liberal Government, which 
had just taken office in the United Kingdom, dismayed at the 
prospect of maintaining the huge armaments which the Enropean 
situation demanded, attempted to preach to Europe a new doctrine 
of peace and disarmament and “to give earnest proofs of their 
sincerity,” made considerable reductions in naval ard military 
expenditure. As it was just at that time that the 1907 Conference 
met, it was not thought politic to make any mention of improved 
naval measures for Imperial Defence. 

As regards military measures, however, a very important 
principle received general approval and that was the scheme for 
the creation of an Imperial General Staff with a view to the forma- 
tion of a body capable of giving the highest expert advice to the 
local Governments on military matters. It was to be hoped also 
that this scheme would lead to the production of uniformity in the 
leading, training, organisation and equipment of the military forces 
throughout the Empire and thus facilitate the problem of mutual 
support in time of necessity. 

It was decided also that the Conference should meet every four 
years and that its constitution and status should be regularised and 
made permanent. 

The events of the next few years however startled the Imperial 

Government out of its state of happy com- 
of Teng Special Conference placency. The Balkan crisis came like a 

bomb-shell ; solemn treaty obligations were 
repudiated and wholesale annexation of territory justified only by 
the argument of accomplished fact. Germany took her stand by 
Austria “in shining armour,” and, by the acceleration of her ship- 
building operations, caused a panic in the United Kingdom which 
extended to the furthermost parts of the Empire, Australia, who 
had already an anxious eye Bred on Japanese development, came 
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forward with a spontaneous offer of a Dreadnought for the British 
Navy, but finally agreed to initiate a comprehensive scheme for a 
local navy instead. New Zealand followed with the offer of a Dread- 
nought, and Canada also began to talk about the organisation of a 
Canadian Naval Service “to act in close relation to the Imperial 
Navy.” To discuss these questions it was decided to convoke a 
ens Conference in 1909. Australia and Canada, acting under 
the recommendations of the Admiralty, agreed to form distinct 
fleet units, but disappointed the Admiralty’s hopes in that they 
would give no guarantee as to unity of command, Canada even 
reserving for herself the option of taking part in an Imperial war 
at all. At this Conference, however, the question of foreign 
licy was not discussed at all, and foreign policy and measures for 
mperial Defence are matters which must necessarily hang together. 
If independent navies were to be formed, obviously their movements 
outside their own waters would have to be controlled by supreme 
Imperial authority or they would become a danger rather than a 
support to the Empire. 
The question of a foreign policy for the Empire and the extent 
to which the Dominions should have a voice 


ence ny eerie) poner. in it formed the main theme for discussion 
sent trend Colonial at the regular Conference that met under 


the Resolution of 1907. This Conference 
assembled on the 23rd May 1911 and the chief result of its deliber- 
ations was the acceptance of the principle that there should be 
* only one” foreign policy for the Empire. It was however unable to 
arrive atany satisfactory device for keeping the Dominion Govern- 
ments in close touch with the Home Government. At the same 
time it was agreed that, while the Dominions should retain absulute 
control over their navies, these navies would not be used to defeat 
the policy of the Forcign Office and that they would be governed 
by Foreign Office instructions whenever they entered foreign ports. 
Moreover, the training and discipline of their navies would conform 
to that of the Imperial Navy, of which, with the consent of their 
Governments, they would form an integral part in time of war, 

It would seem then that the overseas Dominions have, at 
length, wakened to a distinct sense of their Imperial responsibilities 
and that they have now begun to realise that they have vital 
interests incommon with the Motherland and with one another. 
There is a growing spirit of unity throughout the Empire which is 
the result of a dawning conviction that the Anglo-Saxon races have 
& common purpose and common ideals, and that set up against them 
are races whose purposes and ideals are dissimilar, if not directly 
antagonistic, At any rate, we find that this dawning conviction has 
so far taken practical effect in the acceptance by the overseas 
Dominions of a great principle, namely, their obligation to secure 
their own territories and, at the same time, to make their prepara- 
tions on such lines as will enable them to come to the assistance of 
the Empire with whatever resources they can command, Between 
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acceptance in principle and execution in fact there is nevertheless a 
wide step which involves the making of many sacrifices. But in 
the meantime let us consider what the resources of the Empire are, 
how they are being developed and what are the existing means for 
this co-operation. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE RESOURCES OF THE EMPIRE. 


Always assuming the maintenance of supremacy at sea, our. 
home army has been organised on a two 
line basis, the first line being available 
for the general service cf the Empire, while the second line is for 
purposes of home defence only. : 

The first line, which includes Regulars, Regular Reserves and 
Special Reserve, contains all told 350,000 men of all ranks and 
enables us to despatch and maintain in the field an Expeditionary 
Force of 160,000 men organised in six Divisions and one Cavalry 
Division. Under present conditions, it is hoped and believed that 
such a contingent will, in combination with naval support, be 
sufficient to safeguard our Imperial interests abroad, and to maintain 
the balance of. power in Enrope. 

The organisation of the second line which consists of a’ Territo- 
rial Force of nominally 300,000 but actually only 245,000 men is 
based upon two assumptions, viz. :— : 

(1) That our supremacy in the home seas can be maintained. 
(2) That the Navy is in a position to fulfil its undertaking 
to destroy any hostile expedition of over 70,000 men. 

As these assumptions have been accepted by the Defence 
Committee sitting, presumably, with a full sense of its responsibili+ 
ties, they need not be called into question here. Whether, however, 
a local defence force of 245,000 men, trained and equipped as it is 
at present, can, after allowing for the needs of obligatory garrisons 
and detachments, be confidently considered competent to defeat an 
invading army .of 70,060 continental aoldiers, must remain for the 
present anopen question. There seems to be some doubt as to what 
a hostile expedition really means, whether a raid or whether an 
organised invasion, and interesting definitions of the terms’ have 
recently been given by responsible speakers in Parliament. But the 
whole matter hes apparently been referred to the Defence Committee 
and in due time we may expect some definite pronouncement on the 
subject. It may be noticed, however, that critics of our military 
system often lose sight of the principle that the force used defen- 
sively should be reduced as low as possible in order to increase as 
much as possible that employed cffensively, and that minor ills must 
be risked in order to secure great results. When however we view 
the steadily increasing wealth and power of Germany both on sea 
and land, the practically stationary condition of the French popula- 
tion and military strength. and the weakening of the Lowland 
States, we have to regard the future with anxiety. Nothing can 
allay this anxiety but the provision of a real defence force strong 
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enough to meet all possible contingencies. For the formation ‘of 
such a force, the voluntary principle has been given the fair trial 
that was asked for it and seems clearly to have failed. ‘he problem 
now is to induce the nation to accept the sacrifice entailed in a 
system of compulsory training. ‘The sacrifice is really a small one 
compared with what foreign Governments are obliged to ask of their 
subjects. Owing to the advantages of our insular position, nothing 
like the two or three years’ universal or practically universal service 
that Continental nations have to undergo would be necessary for 
us; something more like the Australian system of military training 
would be all that is necessary. Surely that is not too much tc ask 
of the citizens of our country, seeing what a heritage is theirs, and 
what it would mean to lose it. From an educational and disciplin- 
ary point of view also the value of a general system of military 
training would be incalculable, and indeed almost sufficient recom- 
mendation in itself. 

In India there isa British garrison of 75,000 men and an Indian 
army of 162,009 both liable to service 
overseas, besides 34,000 European and 
Eurasian volunteers and 20,000 Imperial Service troops. Other 
armed bodies are the frontier militias, armed police and the armies 
of feudatory states. 

The functions of these forces have been defined by the General 
Staff as follows :— 

(1) To defend Imperial interests wherever attected ; 

(2) To preserve order on the frontiers of India (which in- 
cludes Afghanistan: ; and 

(3) To suppress serious internal disorder. 


India. 


In the case of invasion, however, by a powerful enemy, they are 
only intended to meet the first attack and gain time for successive 
reinforcements to arrive from the rest of the Empire. The existing 
organisation and strength of the army in India has recently been 
under the consideration of H. M.’s Government and has been found 
adequate to meet India’s personal requirements and to put her in 
the position of being able to render ettective support to other portions 
of the Empire. The forces are so organised that nine Divisions and 
eight Cavalry Brigades may be available at any time for service 
beyond the limits of the dependency. 

In the Mediterrancan yarrisuns, Eyypt, the Straits Settle- 

ments, Ceylon, China, Aden, West Africa; 
sige loser oversess posses: Mauritius, Jamaica aud Bermuda, there 

are maintained 26,300 regular troops and 
9,600 men of the Indian Army and Colonial Corps exclusive of 
locally raised forves. : ede : 

These garrisons, however, have been formed on the principle of 
employing the least possible number of men for local defence with a 
view to sparing as many men as possible for larger operatiuns ; and 
to, in time of war, support from them cannot be counted om, 
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Of all the Dominions, the Commonwealth is first in the field 
with regard to naval measures for defence. 
pane gommonwealth of She has already embarked on an ambi- 
tious scheme of naval construction pre- 
pared by Admiral Henderson, which will provide in twenty-two 
years a flect of 52 vessels at the cost of £88,000,000 of which 
money half will be expended on docks, etc. It.is proposed to create 
an Australian naval fleet unit of eight battle cruisers, ten protected 
cruisers, eighteen destroyers and twelve submarines with depot and 
repair ships. It may be noticed that in certain eventualities, the 
value of the eight battle cruisers as a mobile reinforcement to the 
Imperial Fleet would be considerable. 

The present field forces of the Commonwealth consist only of 
five light horse brigades, two infantry brigades, and four mixed 
brigades, which, with the garrison troops, it is hoped will be sufficient 
for the defence of the Colony until the new Citizen Force is in a 
position to assume its responsibilities. This Citizen Force will not 
reach its full strength until the spring of 1919, when the troops now 
joining will have completed their periud of training. It is organised 
into two main branches, ic, Field ‘l'roops and Garrison Troops, the 
former being organised to admit of concentration in one body to 
resist an invader, and the latter for the purpose of garrisoning defend- 
ed ports and important centres. The scheme, as now working, gives an 
annual contingent of over 22,000 senior cadets, and, from calculations 
based on the most recent returns, it seems likely that in seven years’ 
time the available forces will number over 150,000 trained men. 

In addition there are a few unallotted troops, consisting of the 
Permanent Instructional Staff, some permanent artillery and a few 
small units of signallers and University Corps, numbering in peace 
1,800 and in war 2,200 of all ranks. 

Although it is not proposed at present to create any higher 
organisation than that of brigades, yeta divisional organisation is 
being considered and the establishment of the auxiliary service has 
been fixed with that end in view. 

Thus it seems, that by 1919 a national force will be provided on 
which the Commonwealth can depend for the services which are 
likely to be demanded of it. In organisations it will fit in well 
enough with the brigades and divisions of the Imperial establish- 
ment and will be capable of expansion at any time by an increase of 
the annual quotas. Its territorial basis, moreover, is the only sound 
one for a national ariny, 

It cannot be denied however that the Citizen Army is intended 
mainly for home defence and that, as yct, the Commonwealth has 
given little attention to the problem of rendering assistance across 
the seas, Employment outside Australia is dependent on the goods 
will and assent of the men themselves, and though it cannot be 
doubted that in time of need the will will not be wanting, yet it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to build up any satisfactory scheme for 
co-operativn upon hypothetical premises, 
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For the Commonwealth to maintain as a parallel organisation a 
kind of regular expeditionary force would be uneconomical and out- 
side the a ey of practical politics. It would seem, therefore, that 
the best course she could pursue would be to make the liability to 
serve across the seas obligatory and to transport in its ordiuary 
formations whatever portion of her Citizen Forces she was prepared 
to send abroad for Imperial purposes. It is thought that in certain 
cases as much as three divisions and proportionate number of 
mounted troops, that is, about half the total strength of the Citizen 
Force, could be spared. The question of transport to accompany an 
expeditionary force bas not yet been sufticiently considered. In 
Australia itself the Citizen Army is dependent on local resources 
which are ample. 

It will be seen then, that the Commonwealth is making deter- 
mined and successful efforts to meet her obligations. In addition to 
the great outlay involved in the building of a navy and to an annual 
expenditure of £1 per head of population on her Citizen Army, she 
is engaged on the improvement of her present railway communica- 
tions, including the construction of a trans-continental railway, 

New Zealand has followed Australia’s lead and has nowa 
territorial force of 30,000 men consisting 
of four brigades of infantry, four brigades 
of mounted rifles and four brigades of field artillery raised on 
a system of compulsory training. Like Australia also she has a 
General Statf and has adopted our training manuals and _pat- 
tern of armaments. The organisation of the brigades is, with 
the exception of certain immaterial points, similar to the home 
one, and there are a number of administrative units in existence 
which would accompany any expeditionary force sent from the 
Colony. 

The New Zealand authorities consider that for such a force in all 
probability one brigade of each of the three arms could be spared, 
The dispersion of New Zealand's population, however, makes the 
problem of forming an overseas force much more difficult for her 
than it is for Australia where the bulk of the population is concen- 
trated in the big cities. ‘The principle of universal obligation to 
Imperial service, moreover, requires recognition by legislative 
enactment, 

The action of the New Zealand Government in placing a Dread- 
nought cruiser unreservedly at the-disposal of the Board of Admiralty 
shows an enlightenment in the matter of Imperial Defence that might 
well be imitated by the other Dominions. 

Little assistance fur Imperial purposes can yct be expected 
from the Svuth African Union. This is 

South African Union. only natural on account of the acutencss 
of her native prublem, the proportion of her white population to her 
coloured being as 1 to 4. 

The New Union Defence Act provides a small permanent force 
gf 25,000 men including an artillery section, and an active Citizen 


New Zealand. 
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Force of 20,000 to 25,000 men between the ages of 17 and 25, who 
undergo a course of four years’ training. ‘The complement is made 
up by voluntary enlistment, supplemented, if necessary, by a ballot. 
All citizens who do not serve in the active Citizen Force would be 
required to belong to rifle associations which will make their own 
rules and elect their own otticers. 

The active Citizen Force, with its small mobile contingent, forms 
the first line of defence, the second line being composed of men nut 
over 45 years of age who have not been through the active Citizen 
Force, but are members of rifle associations, and of ex-members of the 
permanent and coast garrison forces. The last named force is a 
separate volunteer organisation consisting of an artillery corps and 
units trained to engineering, signalling and telegraphy. 

A third line of defence or national reserve comprises all citizens 
between the ages of 17 and 60, who are not included in the other 
two lines. 

The Union is divided into military districts, each under a Statf 
Officer of the permanent Staff. 

The Bill does not go very far but, at any rate, it makes a begin- 
ning, and assumes a responsibility for home defence which hitherto 
has been shared to a large extent by the Imperial Government, as it 
is quite possible that the Union may need Imperial help, her inten- 
tion of organising and training her forces on the British model is to 
be commended. 

Her expenditure on these measures is 13s. 6d. per head of her 
white population, but as she is situated on one of the great trade 
routes to the east, as she has a coast line of nearly 1,600 miles, 
and as practically all her trade is sea-burne, the supremacy of the 
british Navy is essential to her welfare. She might therefure reason- 
ably be expected io make a larger contribution to the Imperial Navy 
than she seems inclined to do at present. 

Unlike the other Colonies Canada depends solely on voluntary 
service for defence. She has a permanent 
force of all arms, about 3,000 strong, and 
an active militia of about 47,000, supposed to be capable of 
expansion in war to 105,000 men. The militia has recently been 
organised on a divisional basis which provides six divisions and 
four cavalry brigades (really mounted rifles). These are statfed on 
the home model, and training is now proceeding on the lines laid 
down in our regulutions, but the time allotted for it is still quite 
inadequate, 

The great fault that General French found with the Canadian 
forces was the absence of arrangements for rapid mobilisation, which 
for Canada is a matter of vital importance ; but lately there have 
been two Tnperial Officers constantly employed at: head-quarters 
on this branch of the Staff, and it is believed that a great improves 
ment has been elected. The next avnual report, however, must be 
awaited before we know that the Canadian forces are yet fit for the 
work that they muy be culled un to perfurmy. . . 


The dominion of Canada. 
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The only help from Canadafthat the Imperial Services may look 
fur would take the nature of contingents of all arms requiring some 
five or six weeks to collect. It is thought that the troops that could 
be spared for an overseas expedition would in all probability be 
sufficient to make up two divisions and one or two cavalry brigades, 
but as yet only the men of the permanent force are liable for 
service beyond the limits of the Dominion. 

Before Canada can be said to be contributing a fair share to the 
military needs of the Empire, she would require to adopt the follow- 
ing measures :— 

(1) Compulsory training for the national army with Imperial 
liability to fight across the seas. 

(2) Adequate transport and anxiliary services, 

(3) A larger staff of trained officers, 

(4) More artillery. 

Canada’s present annual expenditure on defence is only 43. 9a. 
per head of her population, but she is now showing a strong disposi- 
tion to contribute materially to the strength of the Imperial Navy. 
In the Dominion itself, however, there is considerable opposition 
to the naval policy of the present Conservative Government, which, 
very properly,scems to be along the lines of united action and 
central Imperial control. 

Canada, moreover, is furthering the cause of Imperial Defence 
by other indirect means, such as the granting of subsidies to 
steamship lines working between the Dominion and the rest of 
the Empire, contributions to the Pacific and other cables, and the 
initiation of a system of trade preferences within the Empire. 

It will be seen, then, that although the burden of Imperial 
Defence does not fall with equal incidence 
upon all parts of the Empire, and that 
separative tendencies still militate against any attempt to formulate 
strategic plans based on common action, yet the recommendations of 
the last Eotonial Conferences are being worked up to, and distinct 
efforts are being made towards the attainment of a common deal of 
organisation, training, and discipline. This will leave the Empire in 
a military sense ready for an eventual political awakening to the 
necessity of combining its whole resources, whether on land or sea, 
under central control in order to mect a great and common danger, 


Conclusion. 


PROSPECTS OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


’ In nations that have sprung from a common. stock there is @ 
common instinct for self-development and expansion which tends 
to weld them together. This instinct only dies out as the rations 
become effete. “ When the Roman Eagles retreated across the 
Danube,” an eminent Colonial has written, “ not the loss of Dacia 
but the satisfaction of the Roman people at the loss was the omen 
of the Empire's full.” A desire for union bas often been expressed 
by great British statesmen in the past, but the idea was always 
abandoned because of the then conditions of the world which made 
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impossible any practical scheme for Imperial unity. We now live 
+ ina new era, and almost in a new world. The physical impossi- 
bilities of the past no longer confront us ; modern science has con- 
quered them, though of course it has not and cannot remove them 
altogether. Other obstacles that lie in the way are moral factors 
such as the materialism of the present age, provincial prejndice 
and selfish rivalries. But none of these are insurmountable and 
the visions of past achievement and present prosperity grow dim 
beside the prospect of a united Anglo-Saxon Empire, which would 
be the highest political organisation the world has ever known. 

No one, however, would wish to see federation forced on before 
its time. The idea must grow in the minds of the people and ripen 
in due season. 

But there are stepping stones to its ultimate consummation 
which may be laid down in the meantime, and the sooner the work 
is begun the better. 

As long as a separatist naval and military policy obtains, 

and the conduct of foreign relations remains 
cama imperiat Federal the exclusive affair of the Cabinet at 

Westminster, so long will it be impossible to 
bring about an effective system of co-operation for Imperial Defence. 
Though doubtless the Dominions have interests which are practi- 
cally coincident with those of the Mother country and are, indeed 
inextricably bound up in her fate, nevertheless it is not reasonable 
to expect them to contribute in men, ships, and money to Imperial 
services in the control of which they would have no share. The 
fairest and simplest solution of the difficulty would seem to lie in 
the transformation of the existing advisory Committee of Imperial 
Defence into a representative and Executive Federal Council of 
Defence. Though, under its present constitution, the Committee 
of Imperial Defence has a wide range for its activities, yet its 
powers are very limited. It is suggested however that it should 
form the nucleus of an Imperial Federal Council, which would be 
constituted on a representative and executive basis. The idea is 
not anew one. It hasbeen put forward recently by many writers 
on the subject of Imperial Federation, who suggest various schemes 
for proportional representation ona basis of wealth, or of popula- 
tion, or of both. The flaw in all arguments for representation on 
these bases is, of course, the fact that existence is as vital to the 
smaller nations as to the greater. For instance, the exclusion of 
Asiatics is as vital to the interests of Australia or New Zealand 
as the preservation of the balance of power in Europe is to those 
of the United Kingdom, The smaller naticns cannot therefore be 
expected to co-operate ona representation which may leave their 
interests at the mercy of a majority. Thisisa point that will have to 
be very carefully thought ont, and no doubt time, education, and the 
rise of the Dominions will tend to equalise matters and smooth away 
difficulties. We are, however, concerned here rather with the 
principle than with the details by which eftect is given to the 
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principle. Considered on broad lines the practical difficulties do not 
seem to be insuperable. It is probable that the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom would be ‘ ex-officio’ President of the Imperial 
Federal Council formed on whatever basis of representation, which 
Council would have the absolute and unfettered control of the naval 
and military resources of the Empire, and would conduct all matters 
arising from a state of war. 

The next stepping stone would be the transference to this or 
a similar Council of the conduct of foreign affairs. The Dominions 
are not likely to agree for long to the control of Imperial policy 
being vested in a Cabinet which may owe its existence to a party 
struggle fought on any but Imperial issues. It is clear that policy 
must be separated frum politics, for there must be one policy 
for the Empire, if itis to stand, whereas local politics may and 
will take diverse directions. And it is equally clear that the same 
set of men cannot be responsible for both. “A man cannot serve 


two masters...... "we are told and it does not seem any more 
possible for a statesman to serve bith the Empire and his own 
party. 


So far the United Kingdom has been able to provide for the 
detence of the Empire out of her own resources, but it is becoming 
evident that she can do so no longer. She can, therefore, no longer 
claim the right of being sole arbiter of the fortunes of the Empire. 
To place the control of Imperial and foreign affairs in the hands of 
an Imperial Federal Council representative of the whole Empire 
would surely be the easiest and most reasonable solution of the 
problem And as Imperial policy and Imperial strategy must 
necessarily be closely soca: there would be vested in the one 
body, not only the control of the Imperial services, but also the 
power to make treaties, peace, and war, and to conduct the relations 
of the Empire with foreign States. 

Since the Coronation of June 1911, the theme of Empire has been 
on many lips, and the output of literature 
on this subject has been immense. From 
the same time also has been felt a marked increase in the influence 
and importance of the throne, which has now come to meana real 
bond of the unity between the scattered portions of the Empire Nor 
are signs wanting that the trend of political feeling throughout the 
Empire is set towards the ideal of Imperial unity. The time may 
be near or far when the perfect structure of the British Empire will 
be completed, when the Parliaments of the kingdoms and states 
comprising that Empire will deal only with their own domestic affairs, 
while a true Imperial Parliament will advise the King-Emperor 
on all Imperial matters. That time may be near or far, but that it 
should come as early as possible must be the constant hope of every 
good citizen. 


Influence of the Throne. 
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FOR THE CONDUCT OF AN ARMY CHARACTER WEIGHS 
MORE THAN KNOWLEDGE OR SCIENCE.* 


A Lecture delivered at Simla on 30th July 1913 by Brigadier- 
General Walter Braithwaite, C.B., General Staff, Comman- 
dant, Staff College, Quetta. 


I have taken for the subject of my lecture the following quota- 
tion from von Moltke, namely, “For the conduct of an army 
character weighs more than knowledge or science.” Having taken 
it, 1 was faced with a consideration of the effect of “system” on 
the conduct, or leading, of an army; system as displayed in the 
Franco-Prussian war in the German army, and, perhaps even more 
so, by system as displayed in the Russo-Japanese war in the 
Japanese army. Can a system, however perfect, replace the effects 
of character (that is, the individual characters of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the subordinate Generals, especially those in indepen- 
dent commands) ? 

Perhaps, before I go further, I had better explain what I 
mean by system. I mean that system of command about which 
von Moltke ever prided himself more than he did about anything 
else. The story is told—and with truth, I believe,--that when some 
admirer of his was recalling to the veteran’s mind the greatness of 
his victories over the Austrians in 1866 and over the French in 1870, 
von Moltke told him that he had something to be prouder of than 
those victories, and that he had gained those victories by, and given 
a greater heritage to the German army in, the system of command, 
which he had taught and developed in the armies of Germany. 
This system of command he had taught by a series of “ letters” to 
Generals and other high officers, and in Staff Tours which these 
Generals attended, in which he laid down the principles of command, 
and developed theory ina manner which tanght those to whom 
these “letters” were addressed “to think ulike on all matters of 
principle.” The consequence was that, when the German armies 
went into the field, each General, in taking a certain course, knew 
that his action would be understood, knew that he could never be 
left without help from troops who were near enough to come to his 
assistance, knew that, when he could not get positive orders or 
direct instructions, if he acted on certain principles, he would be 
acting as other Generals would have done in similar circumstances, 
and that, therefore, having been taught to act by judgment, and 
not by rule, his action would fit in with the general scheme of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Such, very briefly, is the system of command 
which obtained in 1870, which was the product of von Moltke’s 
genius, and which exists to-day in the German army of 1913. Such 


* This lecture is published in the form in which it was prepared for oral 
delivery ; there has been no time to re-write it as an article. 
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also was the system which Meckel taught the Japanese, and which 
the Japanese adapted to the circumstances of their army with such 
marked success in the Russo-Japanese war. But, however great 
the system, and however well it be understood, there remains, and 
always must remain, human nature being what it is, the influence 
of the character and of the personality of the commander, and of the 
subordinate commanders. There never yet has been a great com- 
mander who has not possessed character. There never will be. 
However much a system may be perfected, there must remain the 
personal factor of the man who leads an army in war. And he 
who would read military history aright, and he who would get from 
it its best lessons for the future, will fail—and fail miserably—unless 
he looks below the surface, and finds out the effect of character and 
personality. 

We know that Stonewall Jackson was a great student of 
Napoleon's campaigns ; we are also told that “no one realised more 
fully than he, that Napoleon’s character won more battles than 
Napoleon's knowledge.” 

We are told that “resolution is the most brilliant quality in 
the conduct of a great battle,” and I propose to discuss this after- 
noon two great battles in which this quality of resolution is con- 
spicuous both in the Generals commanding, and in the troops who 
fought these battles. I know of no better examples. 

We hear a great deal about the science of war, about the art 
of war, the principles of war, the theory of war, and soon, and so 
forth. Rit we hear, from soldiers and civilians alike, a certain 
amount—sometimes a good deal- about “the practical soldier.” 
We, also, hear the practical suldier belauded at the expense of the 
theoretical soldicr. Buta good deal, in fact, I think perhaps the 
greater part, of all that we, commonly, hear on this latter subject 
is based on a misapprehension of what a practical soldier really is, 
and, certainly, of what a theoretical soldier is. People are ve 
fond of quoting the late Sir John Colburne (afterwards Field- 
Marshal Lord Seaton) as saying, when asked how he learned war - 
“ By fighting anda damned deal of it.” Fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, we are not always at war and, therefore, war (which, 
undoubtedly, is as Lord Seaton said, the best school for learning 
war) is not always available as a teaching medium. We have, 
therefore, to turn to the next best means, which are the authentic 
records of war. And if we do turn to military history, we find the 
true value of the practical soldier and of the theoretical soldier, and 
we get the real meaning of “ practical” and “ theoretical,” so far as 
soldiering is concerned. 

If the strictures we hear about practical and theoretical soldier- 
ing were founded on experience in war, or on the teachings of 
military history, few of us would have any complaint in the matter. 
It is, however, because these terms are so generally misapplied, 
misunderstood, and misquoted, that it is just as well to be clear on 
the point. There are, really, very few practical soldiers who have 
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not been great students of the art and science of war, very few who 
have not based their practical knowledge on theory. There are, in 
this world, very few heaven-born geniuses (though there are a good 
many people who think themselves so). To be really, and truly, 
and thoroughly practical you must know theory or you will be led 
into very unpractical ways. Theory should ‘educate the mind of 
the future leader in war, or rather guide him in his self-instruction,” 
but not accompany him to the field of battle. Theory, in fact, must 
be gained by observation and study, and not become of the nature 
of a doctrine. 

Napoleon was one of the few heaven-born geniuses, but it 
would be hard to find a more industrious student, just as it would 
be difficult to discover a keener intelligence or a more intense 
energy, and, certainly, no man has ever understood human nature 
better or handled his men with more consummate skill and tact. 

We come, therefore, to the conclusion that we want, as com- 
manders, men of character enough to know when to discard theory 
or, rather, to keep theory subservient; who have got the principles 
of war, the theory of their profession, so ingrained in their nature 
by study that their brain rejects, almost without their being aware 
of it, all but the right principles, so that they instinctively choose 
the right course, in fact, men who have had the necessary force and 
strength of character, and the necessary knowledge and science, to 
command men. You may say that that was all very well, and indis- 
putably a fact, 100 years ago, when battles were fought under the 
aie supervision of the commander. But now the fronts of 

attle are so extended that personal supervision is out of the 
question—where does character come in ? ° 

It is to meet these and similar objections that I have chosen, 
to illustrate my meaning, a battle like Mars-la-Tour, the extent 
of which was controllable personally by one man, and that of Liao 
Yang, where Oyama was 20 miles in rear of his fighting troops, 
where personal control was difficult, if not impossible, but which, to 
my mind, rendered the character of the commanders of even more 
account. 

The advent of the “system ” of command, to replace one-man 
control, does not, in any way, lessen the necessity for “character ” in 
commanders but, indeed, emphasises its importance, as, in some 
respects, it increases its difficulties, for character is required in 
subordinate commanders to an even greater extent than heretofore. 
Moltke’s system of command was based on a thorough knowledge of 
the theory of war, combined with an equally thorough knowledge of 
human nature, and that is why that system emerged triumphant 
from two great wars, and has continued through the long yeara of 
peace since those wars were fought. That is why that system has 
been more or less copied, or adapted, by other nations, with success 
[dependent on whether that system has been adapted rather than 
copied in accordance with the characteristics of the race which hag 
taken it as a model either in war or in peace]. 
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I read, some time ago (I sm sorry I cannot quote the author, 
but I hope, if ever he should read this lecture, that he will forgive 
me for not acknowledging to him my indebtedness by name) a 
very good definition of “ principle.” “ Principle,” he says, “ isa 
fundamental truth as a basis of reason” and “command” he defines as 
“control, mastery, possession.” “ Therefore,” he says, “ the principles 
of command are the fundamental truths which are the bases of 
reasoning about the control, or mastery, of an army in the field.” 
That sounds very simple, and the great fundamental principles of 
war are easily understood, or, rather, I should say, are eusily learnt. 
So easily are they learnt, that their simplicity is self-evident. 

It is their application which is so supremely difficult. And that 
is where character (and personality) comes to the front, that is, in 
the application of these principles. 

And herein lies the great difference between theory and practice. 
Theory consists in knowing, and understanding, the principles 
of war ; practice consists in putting them into execution, 1.e., their 
application. It is but little use knowing the principles unless you 
can apply them, and, however well you know them, you are unlikely 
to be able to apply them unless you are a man of character. That 
is the teaching of history. However perfect the system, however 
good the knowledge, however thorough the science, there comes a 
time when thissystem, this knowledge, this science is put to the 
supreme test of a man’s boldness to apply it. And according as they 
are applied whole-heartedly, half-heartedly, or timidly, lies the 
difference between a great general, a mediocre general, and a general 
of no account. 

Having got thus far we must pause a moment and consider a 
little more closely, since it is all important, this characteristic of 
boldness. Boldness undoubtedly derives a certain amount of its 

ower fiom the weakness of others when it has gained the mastery ; 
It is, therefore, a creative power, as Clausewitz tells us. And its 
great opponent is prudence or caution. And prudence and caution 
are apt to develop to the detriment of boldness with advancing years, 
and men are generally of advanced years—nowadays at any rate— 
before they have risen high enough to be thought fit to lead armies 
in the field. Yet the higher the rank the more necessary it is that 
boldness should go hand-in-hand with reflection. For the consequen- 
ces of decisions are more far reaching. In a comparatively junior 
commander boldness—say, even, rash headlong boldness—may have 
only a local effect. 

In a commander of an army, it may endanger the cause of the 
country, and it will certainly have its effect on a far larger number 
of men. Still, whenever and wherever it is met, boldness is a tine 
quality, whether it be mental or physical, and only when it strikes 
at the root of obedience should it be repressed. 

“ Boldness, directed by an over-ruling intelligence, is the stamp 
of the hero.” But how often do we find this boldness ? Ouly in the 
great names on the pages of history. For there are so many other 
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qualities necessary ina great commander, which war against this 
quality of boldness, ¢.g., imagination, powers of deduction, ot 
discernment. Then there are, in addition, pressure from outside, the 
seeing of difficulty by others for whose judgment we have great 
respect, and a hundred other things you can think of. 

All these tend to keep boldness in subjection. Yet boldness is 
essential. So we find that boldness is, ever, one of the characteristics 
of a great general, that boldness which cannot only make a bold 
plan—many can do that—but which can see that plan through, 
whatever the difficulties, however great may be the objections urged 
against it. and however reasonable those objections may seem. 

Le bon général ordinwire may arrive at a good sound bold 
plan after careful thought and much reflection—but let difficulties 
crop up, and dangers threaten, and disinclination to face heavy 
responsibility—that foe of boldness—rear its head, and he seems to 
lose what Clausewitz calls the power of “comprehensive vision ” and 
even if others can supply him with this, he will lose his power of 
decision because for that he must depend on himeelf alone. 

Boldness, then, is one of the first requisities for a commander. 
It is inborn and becomes developed by education, by knowledge and 
science indeed, and, undoubtedly, it is more likely to be found in a 
commander of, say, under 50 than over that age (for I need hardly 
remind an audience such as this that nearly all great commanders 
have done the greatest deeds when young, ¢.y., Wellington and 
Napoleon were only in the forties when Waterloo was fought, i.c., 
about the time we—if we are lucky—are half way up the list of 
Majors in a regiment). 

I have read that almost all generals who, in history, are ranked 
as mediocre, and as wanting in decision when in supreme command, 
were men who had a high reputation for boldness and decision in 
their earlier career, ¢.c., when the responsibility was less, and the 
effect of their decisions less momentous. No one could accuse 
Napoleon's marshals of having learnt war in any school other than 
war, yet how many of them were there who possvssed the necessary 
boldness, and character generally, to achieve success when entrusted 
with independent command? You can count them on the tingers 
of one hand, and not use many of the fingers either! To sum up, 
then: to find the bold way is comparatively easy, but to follow 
that way in accordance with the plan formed, despite a thousand 
reasons for deviating therefrom, requires great clearness of mind, 
steadiness of aim and remarkable strength of character, and out of 
many men who have great clearness of mind, of men who have 
purpose, of men who have strength of character and boldness—there 
may not be one who combines all these qualities: yet all are neces+ 
sary to raise him above mediocrity as a general. 

And before I proceed to give you the examples which I have 
chosen, I should like, with your permission, to be allowed to try and 
sketch, however inadequately, a picture of a commander on the 
eve ot battle. It is well known that on the information received 
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at the head-quarters of an army the ultimate plans must be 
furmed. It is equally well known that, of that information, much 
is’ false, much is conflicting, and by far the greater part is 
misleading. It is the duty of the Staff to sift this information, 
to test its reliability, to weigh its value. Imagine, therefore, 
the responsibility thrown—however good the system—on one man, 
the Commander-in-Chief, who has to make the ultimate decision, 
on whose decision depends not only the issue of the battle, not 
only the lives of thousands, but, perhaps, the fate of his country. 
Let me try to picture the conditions under which that commander 
has to frame his decision. Say he isa man of 60. Severe mental 
strain ; several physical strain ; in fact, all his mental and physical 
pee taxed to the utmost limit; the nearer he comes to the day of 
attle the thicker the fog of war, and yet his eye must pierce: the 
fog, his brain must control the brain of his adversary, his will must 
impose itself upon that of the leader of his enemy. And his decision, 
once formed, must be translated into perfectly clear, concise direc- 
tions, or orders, as the case may be. In as few words as possible his 
thoughts, his very determination, must appear in the written words 
issued by his Staff to the army; and these orders must convey not 
only his directions but, as I have said, must also convey his will— 
that is the determination and intexibility, to conquer at all costs. 
“ Knowledge can be imparted by a hundred methods, wisdom may be 
slowly instilled into the mind, character only is infectious.” That 
infection must be transmitted through the medium of his orders. 

If the general is a man of character, and if his Staff have been 
trained on a right system, and if the army is a living organism, and 
not a machine, then things will go right; but a badly expressed 
order, a word that can be misunderstood, and things may go wrong, 
unless the system of command has been perfected in peace time, and 
can correct whatever may be wrong in the tone of the order, 

Knowledge, science, character, all these are requisite in their 
degree. And if, as Moltke says, character weighs more than 
knowledge or science, he only says it weighs mure—it does not say it 
can do without them. It is like “ faith, hope and charity, but the 
greatest of these is charity.” So also, knowledge, science and 
character, but the greatest of these is character. Iron resolution, 
dogged perseverance, personality which inspires devotion, such as 
the personality of Napoleon or, at the least, respect and confidence, 
like the personality of Wellington A personality that makes the 
men under you ready to do anything aad go anywhere for you. 
To fact, what is required is a man who never shrinks from 
responsibility, even responsibility of the kind that confronts the 
commander of an army, the greatest responsibility that can confront 
any man. As Henderson says, “ to risk cause and country, name and 
reputation on a single throw, and abide the issue with unflinching 
heart is the supreme exhibition of the soldier's fortitude.” 

We Englishmen set great store on character. It is one of the 
things which especially appeals to us. It appeals to us a great deal 
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more, I think, than the possession of knowledge or science, and 
rightly so. Evidently we exalt character above everything, and it is 
so from our earliest days. Our public schools—of which we are justly 
proud—what do they teach ? Knowledge? Perhaps. What do we, 
ourselves, think we learned most at the public school to which 
we were sent? And for what reason do we choose a public 
school for our sons? Is ita school where they learn best? Is 
that the particular public school that we are proudest of ? It may 
be. But great admirer as I am of our public schools, I think that 
learning, properly so called, is the least value our sons get out of an 
English public school. What we really pay three hundred golden 
sovereigns a year for is that our sons shall be taught to be men, and 
that their characters may be formed in accordance with the way that 
we know it will be formed at that particular school. In fact take it 
as you will, in any branch of life it is character that counts. 

And now to examine, from the point of view of character—neces- 
sarily, quite briefly—the battles of Mars-la-Tour and Liao-Yang, and 
to see, in each of these battles, what, evidently, made for success and 
failure, to examine the part played by the troops themselves (that is 
as regards training, discipline, and subordinate leadership), and to 
come to a conclusion. 

And before I begin to describe Mars-la-Tour and Liao-Yang, I 
would like to give you, quite shortly, my reason for choosing the 
battles of latter day Generals, in preference to the Napoleons, the 
Wellingtons, the Suwarows, the Hannibals, the Cicsars, et cetera. 
For one reason, these battles are freshest in our minds, they are 
battles of modern times, and they are battles fought, in the case of 
Mars-la-Tour, by a General whose name I expect only about half this 
audience knows, and in the latter case by a General whose great 
qualities were resolution backed up by a brain developed in the 
system of von Moltke. Every student of war knows the influence 
of the personality of Napoleon, the iron determination of Wellington, 
the dogged perseverance of Suwarow, the cunning of Hannibal, and 
the genius of Ciesar. I have, therefore, taken to illustrate my 
meaning a Corps Commander of the German army in 1870, and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese armies in 1904. 

Our doctrine of war, contained in the Field Service Regulations, 
in the chapter dealing with the battle, and in the paragraph dealing 
with the considerations which influence a commander in offering 
battle, starts thus :—“ Decisive success in battle can be gained only 
by a vigorous offensive.” 

1. Decisive success in battle can be gained only by a vigorous 
offensive. Every commander who offers battle, therefore, must be 
determined to assume the offensive suoner or later. If the situation 
be unfavourable for such a course, it is wiser, when possible, to 
maneuvre for a more suitable opportunity ; but when superiority in 
skill, moral or numbers has given a commander the initiative, he 
should turn it to account by forcing a battle before the enemy is 
ready. Superior numbers on the battlefield are an undoubted 
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advantage, but skill, better organisation, and training, and above all 
a firmer determination, in all ranks, to conquer at any cost, are the 
chief factors of success. 

2. Half-hearted measures never attain success in war, and lack 
of determination is the most fruitful source of defeat. A commander, 
who has once decided either to give or to accept battle, must act 
with energy, perseverance and resolution. 

I think I can, perhaps, better show what is meant by the above 
quoted paragraphs by a very short account of the battle of Mars-la- 
Tour in 1870 and of the battle of Liao-Yang in 1904. 

On the 14th August 1870 was fought the battle of Colombey, a 
more or less indecisive battle, and all day long on the 15th August 
the French were passing through the narrow streets of Metz, and 
wending their way westward with the object of gaining the Verdun 
road. They did not make much progress—the reason why you pro- 
bably know (the military portion of my audience, at any rate)—but, 
in any case, it was largely due to defective Staff arrangements, to 
the absence of all higher leading and direction, the narrowness of 
the Metz streets, and the fewness of the exits from that city. The 
Germans, on their. part, had advanced to the Moselle, some few troops 
had crossed, others were in positicns ready to cross, the points of 
passage having beun obligingly left unguarded and unbroken by the 
French. Von Moltke thought that the French would use every 
endeavour to retreat as quickly as they could westward, and his order 
to Frederick Charles on the 15th was “ Pursuit with all available 
forces alung the Metz-Verdun road important.” Frederick Charles’s 
army lay opposite the crossings of Noveant and Pagny, with orders 
to cross early on the morning of the 16th. Frederick Charles, I may 
explain, hardly agreed with Moltke’s appreciation of the situation, 
and thought that, when he had crossed, he would have only a French 
rear guard to dea! with. The commander of the Third Corps, 
which was the first to cross, von Alvensleben, thought differently 
to the commander of his army, and he was determined to use 
every available means in his power to arrest the French retreat. 
He was under no such misapprehension as Frederick Charles, and 
su he hurried his troops across the river; his troops consisted of his 
own Army Corps and the 6th Cavalry Division. To gain the open 
plateau, along which winds the Metz-Verdun road, he had to issue 
from a narrow defile, known as the Gorze defile. Leaving his 
troops laboriously climbing the steep hill up from the river-bed, he 
went on to reconnoitre, and, on gaining the plateau, he met von 
Rheinbaben, commander of the 5th Cavalry Division, who, early 
that morning, had surprised a French camp near Vionville. Rhein- 
baben was nota greab cavalry leader nur was he a very clever 
man, but he made a shrewd observation that morning. What he 
said to von Alvensleben was this:—"'1 don’t know whether I am 
a bigger tool than anyone else but I have always thought that the 
whole French army is in front of us, and now I am sure.” Asa 
matter of fact, Rheinbaben was right and the whole of the French 
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army, consisting of five Corps and two Cavalry Divisions, lay, prac- 
tically, between Vionville and the outskirts of Metz. Sohcre was 
von Alvensleben faced with as difficult a problem as any General 
could have been faced with in war. Available to his hand was one 
Army Corps and the 6th Cavalry Division. And now he had 
found the 5th Cavalry Division, so that he had two Cavalry 
Divisions and one Corps. And he did not know how soon, or if, he 
would be supported by any other troops. He thought, however, 
that his mission must be to arrest that French retreat in order to 
enable von Moltke to carry out his plan. Moreover, he saw that 
no half measures would serve, and he doubtless knew, having by 
this time summed up the characters of his opponents, that the best 
way to delay the French would be to attack. And he never 
hesitated. I cannot pretend to describe the battle. Suffice it to 
say that from about 9-30 a.m. till 3-30 P.M. von Alvensleben with 
his two Cavalry Divisions and his own Army Corps fought against 
the whole French army. He started with a vigorous offensive ; 
by 1 o’clock his offensive was turned into a defensive attitude; and 
at 2 o’clock, by the splendid sacrifice of such of his cavalry as could 
be got together, he had partly regained the initiative; but until 
4 o’clock he was practically forced to be on the defensive; shortly 
after this welcome reinforcements began to come in; and hy night- 
fall the French were definitely prevented from retreating from west- 
wards, Two days later, as a direct consequence of von Alvens- 
leben’s action on the 16th August, the battle of Gravelotte was 
fought and Bazaine and his army shut up in Metz.* 

That is one of the grandest examples in military history of 
character, aided by knowledge and science, displayed by a commander 
against overwhelming odds. It is a standing lesson for all time of 
what character, backed up by magnificent fighting qualities on the 
part of the rank and file, can achieve. And this character was 
necessarily reflected in the action of the subordinates ; as witness 
the attack of the 6th Division (Infantry) against Vionville and 
Flavigny ; as witness von Bredow’s charge to afford a breathing 
space to the sorely tried infantry—a charge which, though only 
made with six squadrons, resulted in twelve French batteries aban- 
doning their positions in order to refit—only two appeared again ! 
One infantry regiment and twelve companies of other infantry regi- 
ments took no further part in the fight ; immense pressure was lifted 
from the hard-tried German infantry and, as a direct consequence, 
an exaltation of moral ; as witness the reply of the artillery com- 
mander, when applied to by some of his subordinates to be allowed 
to withdraw, because their ammunition was nearly spent and nearly 
all their men and horses killed—the reply was that the artillery must 
hold on as it was the only support to the infantry and if it retired 
it would have a bad moral effect on that hard-pressed infantry ; as 
witness the self-sacrificing charge of the Dragoons of the Guard to 
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enable the 38th Brigade to get away ; and numberless other in- 
stances, but all springing from the iron resolution and determination 
of one man—Konrad von Alvensleben. 

And if we look across from the victorious German and see the 
French, what do we find? We find enormaus superiority in numbers, 
just as brave men waiting to be led, and leaders deficient in the 
necessary character. It is the old story—where there are men to 
lead there will always be found men to follow. In this case it was 
the leaders, and not the led, who were deficient, not deficient in per- 
sonal courage, but in character. As witness, about 4 o’clock in the 
day, when ae Ladmirault with a fresh Army Corps, was coming 
down on the German left, with practically nothing between him 
and certain victory, and he hesitated and—having hesitated — was 
lost, retired, and missed his chance. And why? According to the 
account published by his own nation “he had no orders ”“—that 
fatal excuse which has lost so many battles. Neither had von 
Alvensleben orders to fight a battle on his own account. He had 
judgment, and he acted by judgment, and not by order. That is 
only one instance out of many. Bazaine himself, the commander of 
the whole, when he busied himself about anything, seemed to 
find the most attractive business that of directing a single battery. 
It was while he was doing this that he was nearly captured by a 
charge of German cavalry; and,I think it is Bonnal who, in 
narrating the circumstances, and explaining how he just managed 
to escape, adds the word “ Alas !” 

And to show that this was not an isolated case—not one flash 
of character and resolution—on von Alvensleben’s part, I may men- 
tion that inthe later phases of the war, in what is called “ the 
People’s War,” von Alvensleben was faced with an almost iden- 
tical situation, and he came up with the enemy late in the afternoon 
and at once issued orders for the attack. When remonstrated with— 
he again had only one Army Corps—on account of the smallness of 
the force and the large superiority of the enemy, he replied that it 
was the only safe thing to do as, in attacking, the enemy would be 
sure to credit him with far larger numbers than he possessed. And 
by the following morning reinforcements would be at hand. That 
sounds a practical reason for attacking, and I am sure we all of us 
like to think we should do the same. But I expect you will agree 
with me that it is easier to admire than to follow. 

The other great battle to which I would draw attention, as 
exemplifying the need of character in a commander is the battle of 
Liao-Yang. What strikes us most in this battle as it was fought ? 
Was it the tactical skill of Oyama ? Was it the manceuvring power 
of Kuropatkin ? It was neither one nor the other. The keynote of 
the battle, as it was fought, is contained in the following quotation 
from von Moltke:—“ In war everything is uncertain from the 
beginning except the amount of will-power and energy with which 
the Commander-in-Chief himself is endowed. ” i any earnest 
student of war looks for lessons from the battle of Liao-Yang, the 
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lessons that will be brought most prominently to his notice are 
those of character—not of tactical skill, not of knowledge of the 
art of war, not of the science of war. What he will find to admire 
will be the will-power of Oyama, the energy of Kuroki, the resolution 
of Oku, and the determination shown by the Japanese rank 
and file to conquer at all costs. And what he will find, as lessons 
in what to avoid, in the way the Russians fought the battle, 
will be the irresolution of Kuropatkin, the want of energy and 
resolution of his subordinates (with some few exceptions) and the 
determination of the Russian rank and file to fight stubbornly (as 
opposed to fighting to conquer). It is, in fact, these qualities in the 
Japanese, and the lack of such qualities in the Russians, which make 
the battle of Liao-Yang interesting, rather than the grand tactics of 
either combatant. 

May I just remind you of the circumstances ? I cannot attempt 
to give a description of this great battle. I can only touch on 
salient points.* 

Kuropatkin with superior numerical forces was awaiting the 
Japanese in a position—strongly entrenched—of his own choosing ; an 
ideal situation for fighting a defensive-offensive battle, if ever there 
was one. 

Oyama, on the other hand, had but two out of his three armics 
concentrated and, moreover, before he could concentrate his forces 
the weaker portion—Kuroki’s army—would have to capture the 
Russian positions on the Tang Ho. That is to say, Oyama had to 
concentrate his inferior (numerical) forces literally “under the beard 
of the enemy,” and we know what Napoleon has to say about that 
operation. 

Kuroki began to move on 23rd August, and not till 29th were 
his forces concentrated—and the battle lasted till the 4th September. 
It divides itself into four distinct. phases_or periods—the first phase 
from the 25th to the 27th August (the Japanese attacked the first 
Russian position ; the Russians defended obstinately, then retired) ;- 
the second phase, from the 2Xth to the 31st August (the Ruésians 
occupy a second position ; the Japanese follow, make a vigorous flank 
attack, and initiate a turning movement); the third phase, Ist to 2nd 
September: the Japanese plan was now disclosed; the Russians 
retired to a third position and organised a counter-attack against 
Kuroki, who had, in the meantine, crossed the Tai Tzu Ho, which 
counter-attack failed on the 3rd September owing to bad leadership 
and to the. weariness of the troops; the fourth phase, 8rd and 4th 
September ‘the Russians withdrew and the Japanese were too 
exhausted to press their advantage . 

During the battle numerous chances were presented to Kuro- 
patkin. He, however, gained little information of the direction of 
the advance of the main bodies till the third phase. Moreover, by 
ill-advised listening to the clamours of subordinate generals for 
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support, he frittered away his general reserve, #.¢., the body of troops 
with which he hoped to make the decisive counter-stroke. On the 
30th August, however, bravely as the Japanese attacked, so little 
success met their determined efforts that. as our ofticial account says, 
“at every point the attack upon the Third Siberian and Tenth 
Corps ended in failure and, for the first time during the war, the 
Japanese troops went to their bivouacs smarting under a sense of 
defeat.” 

Meanwhile Kuropatkin had massed 9% battalions, 73 squadrons 
and 352 guns under his own command, to hurl himself against 
Kuroki’s two divisions. On paper it looks as if the Russian attack 
must suecced, for Kuropatkin had left. sufficient force to garrison the 
works round Liao-Yang and all detachments to guard the flanks 
and rear. I don’t propose to give you a detailed account of this 
attempt at the counter stroke. It is a record of failure on the part 
of the general in chief command, and of failure on the part of the 
subordinate leaders to act with sufficient energy and judgment and, 
generally, to make the best of the task allotted to them and it is a 
failure again on the part of Kuropatkin to choose the right course 
at the critical moment, that is, between accepting defeat and making 
a last bid for victory. For in his mind appears to have been always 
the fear of the danger which he thought was threatening his com- 
munications, and he issued orders for a retreat on Mukden. 

What I would like to make clear is that, throughout this battle, 
which is a record of determined attacks on the part of the Japanese 
on strongly fortified positions obstinately held (but with no offensive 
hitting-—back power—with one exception) the Japanese only took two 
fortified positions from the Russians. The Russians defended their 
positions, as I have said, stubbornly, subordinate generals asked for 
reinforcements and got them, and then—having fought all day—were 
withdrawn at night by the Russian Commander-in-Chief. That is 
tosay, an exhausting day of fighting was followed by an equally 
exhausting night of marching. It is not, therefore, very wonderful 
that, when the troops were asked for a final effort—that is, for the 
decisive counter-stroke—they were unequal to the required effort. It 
is, as I said in the beginning, much more the record of will-power and 
determination on the one side, and the want of these qualities on 
the other side, that make the battle of Liao-Yang interesting. May 
I make one quotation from our official account of the battle ? 
“ Although the policy actually adopted by the Japanese Commander- 
in-Chief—of pressing on—required immense determination of charac- 
ter and involved risks which a less resolute commander might well 
have refused to take, there can be little doubt that he was right in 
deciding to extricate himself from his difficultics by persevering in 
his original course and driving the enemy back until he could unite 
his own armies on one continuous front.” This alludes, of course, 
to the time just before the battle. 

The battle then is remarkable for two outstanding features, the 
first of which is that an army occupying strongly fortified positions 
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of its own choice was attacked deliberately, and defeated, by one 
which was numerically weaker; and the second is that the com- 
mander of the weaker side divided his forces at a critical moment 
of the struggle, that is to say, when Kuroki crossed the Tai Tzu Ho 
at the time when the Japanese attacks were—to put it mildly— 
unsuccessful. 

Not till the evening of the 29th had Oyama got his forces 
concentrated. Yet it was at this moment that he thought of 
detaching a large fraction of one army and again dividing the 
Japanese forces. Our official history calls it “one of the most 
momentous decisions to be found in the history of war.” 

Kuroki crossed the Tai Tzu Ho believing the Russians to be in 
retreat. He received a letter on the 28th August from Oyama telling 
him to be prepared to take this course, if necessary. And on the 
30th one and a half divisions of the First Army crossed the river; 
and they crossed at the time when the main attack of the Japanese 
forces against the Russians had failed completely all along the line, 

The circumstances on the evening of the 3Uth were as follows :— 
The Japanese spent the 30th in delivering, with their main force, a 
series of desperate attacks which had almost entirely failed. In fact, 
the Japanese had been repulsed, and they were practically without 
reserves, while their enemy had large masses of fresh troops within 
reach. As the official account says, “the tide of success seems to 
have turned in favour of the defenders in a manner which might 
reasonably be presumed to have suggested restraint to the attacking 
side.” What was now to be done? Since there was not much 
likelihood of gaining success by a repetition of direct assaults 
on the Russian fortitied position, there remained the alternative 
of pressing in another direction to relieve the pressure. This was 
the alternative that was adopted and, successful as it proved, it was 
really, at the time, a desperate measure which, had it failed, would 
have entailed nothing short of disaster. 

The success gained shows that, against an adversary who is 
either unable or unwilling to hit back, a determined and bold 
commander can take almost any liberty. 

And a meed of praise is due to Kuroki. Once he was across 
the Tai Tzu Ho, whenever he was ina position of extraordinary 
difficuity—and this occurred many times—he extricated himself, 
simply, by seizing every possible upening fur attack. By these 
methods, by-this iron resolution to press forward at all costs, by 
these offensive tactics (the vutcome of determination and real 
character on the part of the Commander-in-Chief and his subordi- 
nates) was this battle won—not by knowledge, not by science. 

There is one point which, before I conclude I would like to bring 
tu your notice. All through this battle Kurupatkin believed that the 
Japanese were in superior strength—superior in numerical strength 
Imean. He was quite right in believing that they were superior in 
teal strength, for their “moral” made up for their lack of numbers, 
and we know the old saying that the moral is to the physical 
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as three isto one. We may say, therefore, that Kuropatkin waa 
right. But we reada great deal just at present about aviation— 
the kind of aid that aeroplanes and dirigibles will be to commanders 
in gaining information, or, perhaps, more especially, in confirming 
or supplementing information. Supposing that both Kuropatkin 
and Oyama had had at their disposal a fleet of aeroplanes, that one 
or other fleet had been successful, what effect would the information 
which these craft could have brought them have had on the conduct 
of the battle by the rival commanders? Take Kuropatkin. He 
would have been quickly undeceived in regard to his idea about 
the numerical superiority of the Japanese. He would have seen that 
they were “all in,” that they had practically no reserves left, and 
he would also have seen the smallness of the force that crossed the 
Tai Tzu Ho and separated itself by a wide obstacle from the 
remainder of Oyama’s forces. Would he, in the light of this 
knowledge, have acted as he did? Would he have been so ready to 

ive up his positions south of Liao-Yang as he proved to be and 
dia? Would he have been so nervous in regard to his communica- 
tions? Would he have reinforced his subordinates from his reserves 
if he could have known that there was no need for snch reinforce- 
ment? And would he not, therefore, have had at his disposal fresh 
troops fcr the decisive counter-stroke which was in his mind from the 
beginning of the battle? Might not aviation, in fact, have supplied 
him with the necessary resolution ? 

I hope I have not been too adversely critical in regard to the 
want of resolution attributed to Kuropatkin in his conduct of this 
battle. 

In case it may be thought that the strictures are too severe 
may I make a quotation from the speech made by that general to 
the attachés when bidding them farewell? It seems to support my 
contention :— 

“Thus as you see, we carried on the war, being from the 
first unfavourably situated both in a material and moral 
sense, as compared with our enemy. It may be that 
another commander, a Napoleon, a Suwarow, a Moltke 
might have been able to contend with the material 
difficulties presented by this campaign, might have 
found ways and means to overcome all obstacles, might 
have known how, by the magic of his name, and the 
strength of his moral influence, to infuse the necessary 
exaltation of mind into the army, to call forth in his 
subordinates the exercise of their whole strength, and 
to breathe into them energy and confidence in ultimate 
success. But I was, and remain, simply old Kuropatkin.” 

And take the other side for a moment, Woutd Oyama have 
pressed forward in the way he did had he known the true state 
of affairs on the opposing side? And more iuportant still, had he 
known that his own dispositions would be equally well known ? 
Would he have allowed Kuroki to separate himself in the way he 
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did from the main army—in the highly dangerous manner which he 
did allow ? 

Frederick the Great said truly that, if we knew as much before 
a battle as we know after a battle, we should all be great generals. 
And it seems tome that where character comes in is in gauging 
the weakness of your opponent, and the weak joints of his armour, 
of seeing which are the points about which your opponent is most 
likely to be afraid. At present, when a commander has to form bis 
plan from the information at his disposal, he has to make certain 
deductions, and having made these deductions, to formulate his 
plan. Then (if he is a man of real character) he sticks to his plan. 
Theory, knowledge, science —eall it what you will—has educated his 
mind and enabled him to deduce which are the weak points of the 
enemy’s position, of the opposing commander’s character, in fact, 
enables him to deduce what are the odds in his favour. Napoleon, 
as you will remember, always reduced toa system of odds, the 
chances for or against a certain course of action; and the same 
process must go on, more or less, in the mind of any commander 
before a battle. 

Then, having made the deductions, charactar comes in in 
applying your plan. Is aviation going to make character of less 
account than before? Or of even greater account? I do not 
know—I do not suppose you do. But it is a fascinating subject for 
speculation and, as yet, it can be only speculation. We cannot tell 
what effect aviation is going to have either in the method of securin 
information not securable by other means, or, if secured, on the min 
and character of the Commander-in-Chief. 

For instance, in this battle of Liao-Yang, it is generally 
conceded, I think, that Kuroki crossed the Tai Tzu Ho owing toa 
misapprehension—that misapprehension being that the Russians 
were in retreat. Had aeroplanes been present, with skilled observers, 
they would have been able to correct this misapprehension, for the 
supposed retreat was not a retreat. Had Kuroki then known the 
truth, would he have crossed the Tai Tzu Ho, when he did? And, 
if he had not crossed the Tai Tzu Ho, what would have been the 
result on the battle of Liao-Yang? It might not have meant the 
winning of the battle for the Russians, but it certainly would not 
have been favourable to the Japanese. 

Undoubtedly, however, the success of the Japanese at this and 
other great battles in this war was due to initiative and the real 
offensive spirit—the desire to press forward at all costs and seize 
every chance that lay to their hands. It is legitimate, therefore, to 
speculate as to whether information of » positive nature gained by 
aeroplanes might have impaired this initiative, and perhaps induced 
a caution which might have led to less successful results. That, 
however, is all in the region of speculation. But it is always inter- 
esting to speculate on new inventions and on the effect that they 
may have on warlike operations. And as such it is to be commended 
to our study. And now what is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
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T read somewhere, not very long ago, that “ it is a difficult and 
dangerous period inthe life of any great undertaking when caution 
begins t» get the upper hand cf confidence.” I have failed entirely 
in presenting to you the very brief sketches of two great battles 
(Mars-la-Tour and Liao-Yang) if IT have not demonstrated that the 
characters of von Alvensleben and of Oyama were the dominating 
features in these battles. It is true that I have taken my examples 
from two battles which appeal to ine as being great instances of the 
effect of character; but, did time permit, I could give you many other 
instances. You will find character, rather than any other quality 
(though aided, perhaps, by other qualities), the predominating feature 
in the success of the battles won by the great Napoleon—and, 
certainly, in these smaller battles won by his faithful disciple, 
Stonewall Jackson. And go you would find it if you go down the list 
of battles iu history. Why? Because war is intensely human; and 
becanse all war is more a struggle for the mastery between two men— 
that is, two commanders—thau it is between the masses of men who 
serve under their command. 

And attractive as sound the theories for the “ deferred offen- 
sive,” fur the defensive-otfensive, or for any other forms of war, which 
certainly are attractive from the theoretical puint of view, we come 
in the end (with very few exceptions) to the offensive battle, to the 
offensive spirit in battie, as the first step to victory. For amongst 
all the lessons of wars I would give pride of place to the value of 
the offensive. If there is one lesson which stands out in the very 
boldest relief it is this. I do not intend to bore you with specific 
examples. You can remember them as well as I can. But what I 
would ask you to bear in mind is this—that this spirit of the 
offensive must be the outcome of education, real education, throughout 
thearmy. It must be the inward conviction of every otticer and man 
that no success in war may be looked fur save in offensive action. 
Better. far better, an error of judgment than a lack of initiative. But 
remember that this presupposes that initiative has been trained in 

eace time—it does not apply to silly, irresponsible initiative. 
member too Oyama had the nation behindhim. Kuropatkin 
had not. 

“To make war is to attack,” says von der Goltz ; and, in that 
short sentence, he sums up the offensive spirit of that great army to 
which he belongs—the desire to conquer, the determination to win, 
which animated the German armies in 1866 and 1870 and the 
Japanese in 194. “To pursue a great object with energy and 
perseverance ;” to count your losses after the battle, not befure; not 
to put your trust in entrenchments nor in any child of fortitication, 
except in so far as they may be made aids to offence, in so far as 
their passive strength may enhance the active role of the army. 

Remember what Kleber—himself a great General—said of 
Napoleon—“ Well, then, what is his great quality ? For, after all, he 
is an extraordinary man. It is to dare, and then to dare more, Iq 
this art he goes beyond temerity itself.” 
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How often do we hear such expressions as “It is impossible 
to attack over such open ground.” Surely none of us will ever 
uiesce in such statements, for we shall remember the attack of 
the Third Corps at Mars-la-Tour, the Guard Corps at St. Privat, 
and—last but not Jeast—because carried out under the latest modern 
conditions—the attacks of the Japanese at the Shaho and other 
battles. There should be no such word in the dictionary of a soldier 
as “impossible.” Mobility, power of mancuvre and the offensive 
spirit are the requisites for success and, these elements being 
present, nothing is impossible. 

In the big hall at Osborne, where they teach little English boys 
to become naval officers, there is inscribed in letters of brass a foot 
long “There is nothing the Navy cannot do.” That is the true 
spirit to inculcate. 

There is no ground too open to attack over, if it be necessary to 
make the attack, or a portion of the attack, over auch ground. 

This lesson of the offensive is easy to learn, because it stands 
out in bold relief on every page of military history, Isis, therefore, 
easy to write about and an attractive subject to allude to in a 
lecture. But let us not minimise its difficulties. Let us realise 
that, of all things necessary to pursue a consistent. offensive — whether 
strategical or tactical—a commander of inflexible purpose and iran 
resolution is needed. It is so much easier to “wait and see.” In 
the stress of conflicting influences prudence may seem so much the 
better course. Character, in its highest development, will alone 
enable a commander to adhere to his plan, and character alone will 
enable him to infuse into his troops the necessary spirit of selfs 
sacrifice and devotion required to maintain the offensive spirit. 

The will to conquer—conquers. 
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THE WAR WITH NEPAL.* 


Operations in Sirmoor, 1814-1815. 


By CoLonen L. W. SHAKESPEAR, INDIAN ARMY. 
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Memoirs of Gillespio by Egerton and Thorne. 

Military History of the Nepal War. 

Narrative of Nepal by Capt. T. H. Smith, P. A. in Nepal, 1841. 
Records, 58rd Foot. 


Asasupplement to Colonel Hamilton’s recent excellent article 
in the United Service Journal on Ochterlony’s operations from 
Loodianah against Malaun and Bilaspur, an account of those of 
General Gillespie's forces in Sirmoor may not be without a similar 
amount of interest. For the benefit of those unacquainted with 
the origin of this little known war it may not be out of place to 
recapitulate briefly what led up to it; although Colonel Hamilton has 
touched on the matter in his carefully compiled article mentioned 
above, and he has also frequently alluded to the assistance expected 
by Ochterlony from Gillespie’s force, and mentioned how the move- 
ments of one depended in a large measure on the movements of the 
other. The war with Nepal was forced on the British by a long series 
of aggressive acts covering a period of some 25 years prior to 1814; 
the actual deeds provoking us to retaliation being their seizure of 
the districts of Botwal and Sheoraj near Gorakhpore, and their 
refusal to evacuate them. Lord Hastings at once gave orders for 
the preparation of an army of 30,000 with which to invade Nepal. 
The period was not altogether favourable for this large undertaking— 
India was still in a disturbed state, the first Pindari war bad only 
ended two years before, Scindia and Runjit Singh were both watch- 
ing their opportunity to attack us, and had large forces close to their 
respective borders, while the Peishwa was intriguing with both 
against us. Therefore yreat importance was attached by Govern- 
ment to success in this campaign, as a strong confederacy amongst 
the other States was much feared; and to overawe these, and act 
at once should occasion demand, Lord Hastings sent orders to the 
Madras and Bombay armies to advance close up to their respective 
borders and thus to cover the operations against Nepal. He plan- 
ned four expeditions against prominent points on the frontier, two 
Divisions acting in concert between the Sutlej and Ganges, one 
from Benares against Botwal, and one (the largest) from Dinapore 
against the capital Khatmandu. The Northern Division was 


* An account of Ochterlony'’s operations appeared in the Journal for 
April 1912 P 
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assembled at Loodianah (our then frontier station) under General 
Ochterlony, whose object was to move against Amer Sing Thay 
the Nepalese Governor of what we now call the Simla Hills; while 
General Gillespie commanded the other Division, with the object 
of attacking the Nepalese in the Doon and Tehri. The Nepalese 
had gradually consolidated their power in the hills up to Bilaspur 
on the Sutlej, while they made themselves felt as far north as 
Cashmere; but they had only been in the Doon some four years 
before hostilities began. General Gillespie had recently been 
appointed to the command at Meerut, when war broke out, in fact 
he had hardly taken over when he was ordered to assemble and 
command the Division which, while co-operating with General 
Ochterlony’s Division further north, was to move against Sirmoor 
(Nahan and the Doon) and Tehri, which districts were then gover- 
ned by Amer Sing’s son, Ranjur Sing. It may here be stated that 
the Nepalese entered the Doon and Nahan in 1811, a few years 
after the British had, under Colonel Burne, established themselves 
at Saharanpore, and made it a military station; this place and 
Karnal were the main supports. as it were, to our then frontier 
garrison of Loodianah. At the outbreak of the war General Ochter- 
lony was Commandant and Political Agent of the frontier ab 
Loodianah, and was ordered to form an army at that station to 
proceed against Amer Sing on the Sutlej, between Simla and 
Bilaspur. As this Division was expected to meet with most pro- 
longed resistance it was to have General Gillespie's Division co- 
operating with it. Both forces started from Saharanpore and 
Loodianah in mid October 1814. It was known that the Nepalese 
held strong positions both in the Dvon at Kalunga, in the hills 
where the Jumna emerges from the main range, and at Jaithuck 
in Sirmoor, and of these it was imagined the most important were 
at Kalsi on the Jumna and at Runtam and Baraut in the hills 
above. General Gillespie's original intention was to force these 
places, and by moving up the Tons valley through the district we 
now know as Chakrata to reach a point near Simla, from which he 
could easily assist Ochterlony against Amer Sing’s left. In a letter 
to a friend he says “........ my force is rapidly collecting at Saha- 
ranpore. I expect to make attack on the Doon about the 28rd 
or 24th October, and move from Sirmoor if circumstances admit 
about the 31st October, or Ist November in order to support 
Ochterlony’s attem ps againat. Nalaghar and his eventual proceedings 
against Amer Sing. Lord Hastings has in a great measure left the 
movements of this Division to myself. Iam inclined to think he 
will find the present undertaking more ardnons and difficalt than 
he imagines, as the country in itself is so difficult of access ; every 
mile there is a post, and the Goorkhalis are a very active and warlike 
eople,” apd we will now see how he was unable to carry out 
is programme by the expected dates, and mark the unforeseen 
contingencies that invuriably crop up to mar the best plans. On the 
18th October a sufficient force was collected to enable a forward move 
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to be made and on the two following days detachments were ‘sent 
from Saharanpore to seize the Jimli and Keree (Mohand) passes, 
and to penetrate into the Doon. On the 2!st October H.M.'s 
58rd Foot marched and encamped in the neighbourhood of Jusmora, 
close to Kasumri, a village nearly midway between the two passes, 
with the intention of supporting either of the advinced detachments, 
who, after seizing the passes, were to push on and secure the 
ferries and fords of the Jumna and Ganges at Rampur Mandi and 
Rikhikesh respectively. Three companies of Light {nfantry and 
atroop of Dragoons were posted near Badshahibagh to watch the 
Jumna crossing in that direction. It was expected that these 
passes and ferries would have been occ spied, d-tachments of obser- 
vation posted, and a janstion of the forces effected, to admit of an 
attack on Kalunga, which it was supposed would have bean taken in 
at least three days, or about the 27ch ; after which the force would 
have proceeded aguinst the Nepalese positions at Kalsi and Baraut, 
and thence through the hills towards Amer Sing’s left. On the 
24th October a body of Cavalry and Horse Artillery were sent across 
the Jumna towards the Pinjore Valley (Scidcura) ta deceive the 
enemy and link up with Ochterlony’s Division. General Gillespie 
marched vid the Timli Pass to the Jumna, and on the 25th was 
passing through the Western Doon with the design of personall 

reconnoitring the positions of the enemy at Kalsi and Baraut, which 
he imagined of greater importance than the rest, when disturbing 
news reached him from Colonel Mawby, 53rd Foct, and commanding 
the troops working over the Mohand Pass into the Duon and to the 
Ganges. It appeared the detachment told off to push forward 
towards Rikhikesh and the ferry there, passing near Kalunga was 
stopped by the Nepalese and attacked. Colonel Mawby moved up 
the rest of his force* in support, camped on the ground where the 
Gillespie monnments now stand, and determined to attack Kalune 
gaat once. Leaving only a small rear guard to protect his camp, 
he moved the whole of his force on to the tableland some 800 yards 
south and some way below, the furt, and separated from it by the 
deep Nalapani water-conrse, brought up his field pieces with much 
labour, and after a very feeble effort against the place he retired 
again tocamp. Aware that this would at once be mistaken by the 
Nepalese for our weakness and_ inability at the outset, and would 
render them more enterprising. Gillespie determined to collect his 
troops such as were in the Down, which he thought sutficient for 
the work, while the rest of the Division still assembling at Saharan- 
pore, makinga total of 3,500 ranks was directed to move at once on 
Dehra. He therefore ordered up the different detachments of 
infantry and cavalry, together with some mortars, and two 12- 
pounders, which were watching the Jumna; and leaving a small force 
under Captain Campbell to observe and hold the enemy at Kalsi, he 
marched at once fur Dehra, where he arrived on the 28th; and at the 
same time news came of the success of Campbell's party in occupying 


* 1,300 infantry, 300 cavalry, 5 guns. 
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Kalsi with slight opposition, the enemy retiring up to Buraut. The 
Nepalese fort of Kulunga, which guarded the chief route at that 
time from Dehra to Tehri, stood on the low-lying hill overlocking 
Nalapani and the Song Valley, 3 miles east of Dehra, and consisted 
of a stone fort of irregular pentagon in shape crowning the highest 
point of the hill, a large stockade at the north eod of the high ridge 
overlooking the village of Lakhaund, while another line of satockades 
covered the east side of the high ground towards the village of 
Kalunga, now non-existent, this side being less steep and more 
easy to attack by.* On a detached knoll south of Kalunga 
village, the Nepalese had a small stockade. The walls of the 
main fort were of no great height, and were at this time in an 
unfinished state, and the entrance was through a wicket gate 
on the north-east side. Intent on immediate success, Gillespic at 
once set about arranging for the attack. He divided his troops 
into four columns and the Reserve (noted belowt). Some of 
his orders for attack and assault are worthy of attention and were 
briefly :— 

© Officers are enjoined to order their men to reserve their fire. 
Not a shot to be fired at random. 

Necessity of cool and deliberate aim. 

Advantage of a determined use of the bayonet. 

Officers at heads of columns to move deliberately, so as to avoid 
men lengthening out and straggling, and recommending officers to 
bring their men to the storm in possession of all their physical 

wers. 

Strict silence. Orders to be carefully and quictly passed from 
front to rear by the men. 

When the head ofacolumn debouches towards the point of 
attack a short halt to be made to get the men into compact order. 

No halting to fire or reload once the assault has started. 

Officers commanding the separate columns to bear in mind 
the necessity of timing their march so as to render the attacks 
simultaneous. 

Emulation to actuate all, but corrected by steadiness and cool- 
ness. No breaking of rank or racing for the foremost place. Each 
column to be a mutual support to the other.” 

A reference is made to the activity, bravery, and dexterity of. 
the enemy and then the orders followed for Otficers Commanding 
columns to move to their posts. 


# Estimated strength of Nepalese, 700. Another account says from 400 to 5". 

+ Attacking Columns—1, Colonel Carpenter, H.M 's 53rd foot—4 Coa ith N. 
1.4 Coa. 6th N. 1,4 Cos, 7th N.1., Pioneers with ladders, Det, Golaunday, and 
Lascars. 

2 Captain Fast—3 Cos. 17th N.1., 11. Coy., 27th N.1., 16th Pioneers, Det. 
Goluunday, and Liscars. 

3. Major Kellv—3 Cos, 7th N. I. 2 Cos, Ist and Sth N. 1, 20th Pioneers. 

4. Captain Campbell -2 Gren Cos. 6th NT, TL. Coy. 16tu N. 1. 

Reserve Column.— Major Ludlow, 8th N. I—4 Coa. 6th Ne 1, 1 L. Coy, 26th 
N.1L, Det. Oth N. 1, 2 Squad. 8th K. 1, Dragoons, Skinner's Horse. 
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At 3-30 P.M. on the 30th Colonel Carpenter’s column, support- 
ed by the Reserve under Major Ludlow, were to advance and occupy 
tha tableland due south of the fort; with them went General 
Gillespie. 

Captain Fast’s and Major Kelly’s columns were to march at 
2a.M. on the 3ist October, the latter making a long detour to 
place himself in advance of the village of Kursalli, the former to 
move on Lakhaund. 

Captain Campbell’s columns at the same hour to move on the 
village of Asthal, east of Kalunga. 

The assanlt was ordered for 9 a.M. on the 3lst and _ the signal 
for it was to be the discharge of 5 guns, each preceded by a silence 
of as many minutes on the part of the battery on the hill, which 
fire was to be repeated by a field piece left in camp. These were 
to be fired two hours before the actual assault, to enable the 
different columus to correct their distances from the place, as it 
was doubtful if the guides conld be depended on. 

During the night 30th and 31st, batteries for two 12-pound- 
ers, two mortars, and two howitzers were erected under direction of 
Major Pennington, C.R.A., and Lieutenant Blair, R.E., assisted by 
the Pioneers and Captain Byers, A.D-C. to the General Offcer 
Commanding. Guns, mortars, and howitzers were brought up the 
hill by elephants, placed in the batteries, and at daybreak a wel. 
directed fire was opened on the fort and the detached post, which 
was brixkly returned. 

Eurly in the night Gillespie had sent a summons to surrender 
to the Nepalese Commander, Balbadr Sing, who, however, returned 
the letter with a message stating it was not his habit to receive 
letters at such unreasonable hours and that he and Gillespie would 
soon meet. 

At 7 a.m the signal guns were fired, it being deemed that in 
two more hours of bombardment it would be feasible to make the 
simultaneous assaults. 

About 8-30 a.m. the Nepalese on the detached hill sallied out 
in strength to attack our an tf they were checked by the fire of two 
howitzers, finally driven back with the bayonet, and the hill taken, 
the Nepalese retiring on the fort. The signal guns having been 
fired, and it being then nearly 9 o'clock, in the hope of being able 
to pursue these into their main works, the General ordered forward 
Ghia Carpenter's column, with Major Ludlow in support covered 
by the fire of the batteries. They pursued the Nepalese up the 
hill till confronted by along stockade which was taken with some 
difficulty and loss, and the enemy driven through a small hamlet to 
the north-west face of the fort, where the wicket gate was. In this 
hamlet our troops collected and imagining Major Kelly’s and 
Captain Fast’s columns to be close at hand, the assault took place. 
But the best laid plans do not always come off, for both columns 
having lost their way in the night were still too far off to be of any 
use, and moreover had not made out the signal guns. 
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The first assault was repulsed and the troops retreated to the 
stockade which they held until reinforcements came up. These, 
with the 58rd Foot and field guns, moved forward again to assault, 
but were repulsed a sect time by a sweeping fire of grape, 
matchlocks, and arrows.* This repulse produced a depressing effect 
on the troops, and a disinclination to face it all again being notice- 
able, the General brought up the rest of the 53rd and the 8th 
Dragoons dismounted, and after informing all of the urgency of 
success he sent forward the third assault, under cover of two field 

uns, which were pushed almost to within 25 paces of the walls. 
illespie himself led a dismounted squadron of his beloved Irish 
Dragoons, with whom he had served for 


Genera Gillespie. many years, and who were devoted to him, 
43 Oe Milled: ©: straight at the wicket gate, where he fell, 


27 R. & ¥. killed. shot through the heart within a few feet of 

seh BT wonntes: the walls, kis second A.-D.-C., O'Hara, being 
also killed. This assault was likewise beaten off. Captain Camp- 
bell’s column arrived from Asthal at the close of the action and in 
time to cover the retreat of the beaten and dispirited troops. The 
escalading ladders had been left behind and taken by the Nepalese 
after the second assault, otherwise it is possible this last assault 
might have been successful. Afterwards it was learnt that the 
enemy, seeing our troops get so close to the walls, thought the day 
lost for them, and were ready to abandon the fort. 

There are several accounts of this assault, one of which states 
the 58rd Foot were disinclined to go forward, and Gillespie, to set 
them an example, called up his favourite Dragoons and ted them to 
the front. In his life this episode is not mentioned, but in the 
Regimental Records of the 53rd, a note at the end says: ‘ The 
tradition is that the men were discontented, and while holding their 
ground, refused to advance ; also that these failures were the cause 
of much bitter feeling between the officers of both Battalions, which 
led to many serious duels.” 

The assaults were unsuccessful, first, through the accidental 
failure of the two columns to the north to co-operate, and secondly 
through the pursuit of the enemy up to the fort, which led to the 
hurried intention of assaulting before the batteries had properly 
done their work and made an effective breach.t The next senior 
officer, Colonel Mawby, drew off the whole of the troops, returned 
to camp, and awaited a siege battery from Meerut. 

This was our first stiff fight with the Nepalese, who here showed 
their grit, and not only the men, but their women too, for there 
were numbers of the latter in the fort, and these, true to the best 
traditions of their sex, helped their men nobly, for they were seen 


* Lt, Ellis, Pioneers, killed while planting one of the ladders against the 
wall. 

+ One report states that a reason why the breach was not properly faced 
was that it was found, although the depth inside was not great, the ground 
below was covered with sharp stakes impaling any who jumped down. 
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at the assaults on the walls showering heavy stones on our men. 
Here, too, occurred an interesting incident. During the fire of the 
Batteries early in the day, one of the enemy was seen coming from 
the fort holding up a white cloth; when he came up to the 
battery it was seen he had been badly hit in the lower part of 
his face by a piece uf a shell, and the wound was dreadful. Being 
in extreme pain, and somehow having heard of our medical treat- 
ment, he came to us for relief, and of course was sent to hospital, 
and the guns which for a space had ceased to fire, re-opened again. 
He was sufficiently cured to be able to leave hospital before the final 
attack, a month later, and when asked where he was going to, replied 
happily, “ I’m now going back to fight yon again, what else?” 

The account of this action in the 58rd Records is as follows :— 

“October 14th, 1814.—The 53rd Foot marched from Meerut. 
Two companies under Lieutenant Young were detached to recon- 
noitre the Timli Pass, while the remainder under Colonel Mawby 
passed through the Mohand Pass, and reconnoitred Derha and 
Kalunga. Slight effort made against the fort failed, as he had no 
cannon. (Gillespie arrived from the Western Doon, and after his 
force had collected, an advance against the fort was made with such 
light guns as he had. Various unfavourable circumstances arose, 
which caused the first assault to fail, in which the Pioneers, with 
their ladders, fell, and were destroyed by the burning of o small 
hamlet under the fort walls. Several men were killed, and many 
wounded, including Lientenants Young and Aynsty, severely wounded. 
Three of the columns, not having heard the signal, failed to arrive 
in time to co-operative. The column which assaulted first now with- 
drew to Kalunga village. Reinforced by three companies, 53rd, 
nnder Captain Coultman, and a battery Bengal R.H A. under 
Captain Kennedy, another attempt to take the place was made. 
A party of the 53rd dragged two of the guns with ropes up a steep 
slope under a sharp fire, and after overcoming the difficulty of a 
small stockade across the path, they got into a position to batter 
the gate and opened fire, the stormers foenine UP behind, waiting 
for the gate to be forced open, and a passage made. A destructive 
fire was opened from the walls on this closed mass of stormers, who 
suffered considerably. General Gillespie now placed himself at the 
head of the troops and while leading the assault fell mortally wound- 
ed. The attack failed, and the troops withdrew from the fort to 
await the siege train from Meerut. The 53rd casualty list this time 
was 16 killed and 75 wounded. The seige train eventually arrived 
on 27th November, and the place was again attacked, the stormers 
heing the flank companies 53rd, and two native Grenadier Companies 
under Major Ingleby. The breach was defended with desperate 
resolution ; Major Ingleby was wounded, Lieutenant Harrington and 
a few of the 53rd ascended the breach, but were instantly killed, and 
this assault failed through the stormers being in insufticient strength. 
The same day the remaining companies 53rd Foot were brought up 
with some native companics, and another assault made, but the 
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people. The cases of poisuned wells or arrows, or cruelty to wound- 
ed, 18 only recorded in one or two cases; no rancorous spirit of 
revenge appeared to animate them, they fought in fair conflict like 
men, and abstained from insulting the bodies of dead or wounded. 
In no case was there any interference with the dismal duty of col- 
lecting the casualties at the close of an action. 

It is curious to note that this war, which lasted in its first phase 
from October 1814 to May 1815, and in its second phase from 
January 1816 to May that year, was full of hard fighting, losses, and 
hard work produced no medals; * nor is it inscribed on the war honours 
ofthe numbers of regiments, English and Native, who took part in 
it. How different to the lavish distribution of such in our day. 

I] have frequently heard it supposed that the so-called “ Gilles- 
pie Tombs” cover the remains of the General. This, however, is 
not s6—his body, placed in spirits, was taken to Meerut and buried 
there. The monuments are set up on the camp ground occupied 
by his force; very likely some of the officers and men may have been 
bronght off the fateful hill and buried there. Twenty-two years 
ago, when the Inte Major Bradley, 2nd Goorkhas, and myself were 
shooting, we came on an exactly similar monument to those now on 
Gillespie's camp, standing in jungle, somewhat broken, and with the 
inscription stone chipped ont. ‘The natives of a neighbouring 
hamlet then told us they had always known it as ‘ Kisse Colonel 
Sahib ka kabar,” and it struck us that in all probability this had 
been put up on the spot where Kalbadr Sing and his remnant cut 
their way out through our cordon and where nodoubt a sharp fight 
occurred, But there exists now no record to show that our supposi- 
tions were correct. 

The site of the fort is now covered with thick jungle, and it is 
somewhat difficult to make ont the lines of the walls. The road up 
to it from Nalapani and Lakhaund villages can be easily traced, 
aa also an outwork on a spur below the main fort facing wes:, together 
with the walls which enclose the water-supply in the grassy hollow 
at the top of the Nalapani ravine. In the early years after the 
war the first Superintendent of the Doon, the Hon. F. Shore, and his 
great friend, Captain Young, who raised the Sirmoor Battalion, built 
a house on the top of the ridge where the Nalapani and Bijhet path 
forces, in which they lived some time, but all traces of this have 
disappeared except the water-cut which they made to irrigate their 
garden from the old Nepalese water-tanks. The fort at Kalunga 
was never of the solid masonry nature as at Ramgarh or Malaun, 
but was rather more like a glorified “ sangar.” 

The forts on Ochterlony’s line of operations have, unlike 
Kalunga, been left standing and they were stone structures with 
bastions, and of a somewhat medieval appearance. 

In the summer of 1907 I was out in the hills some 26 miles 
north of Kasauli and camped on the maidan in the Nehor Valley, 
whereon stands u dilapidated monument to Williams and others 


* One | believe was struck yeare after when but few were alive to wear it. 
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fight ensued, in which our men were driven back on those still 
ascending, confusion set in, and the retreat became a hopeless rout.* 
At several points efforts were made to rally the men, but as often 
the Goorkhas getting home again, they broke and fled. 

At the same time the other column was ambuscaded on its 
climb, and practically surrounded by Nepalese using the kookerie 
with deadly eftect ; and after offering an ineffectual resistance for a 
short while, retired in the greatest disorder, followed by the Nepalese, 
who continued their pursuit of both columns, strewing the ground 
with bodies of dead and dying up to the piquets of General 
Martindell’s camp. It is said in this action the Nepalese never fired, 
but simply used their kookeries.t General Martindell’s force remained 
more or less inactivet during January and February, trying the 
effect of a badly arranged blockade. No further real effort against 
Jaithuck was made, which place was only formally surrendered 
after Amer Sing’s capitulation at Malann, April 16th, 1815. 

Although the operations of the two Eastern Divisions do not 
come into this account it may be as well to state, as showing 
how gloomily the whole campaign opened for the English, 
that. the armies of General Marley from Dinapore, and that of 
General Wood from Benares, also suffered severely in their 
opening operations; where at Pursa and Samanpur respectively 
the advanced troops of 500 and 300 odd, not being properly sup- 
ported, were overpowered and almost entirely cut up. At the 
latter place a light company of the 17th Foot covered itself with 
glory in the gallant stand they made, nearly the whole of the com- 

ny, and their Captain Poyntz, being either killed or wounded. 
fn fact these two armies, badly handled, were unable to render any 
active service the rest of this cold weather; though of course their 
presence in the field caused a diversion in favour of our two western 
forces. The general outlook was of the worst, and our good fortune 
only began to re-appear in March and April, 1815, with the achieve- 
ment of what the Commander-in-Chief in India styled “the rapid 
and glorious conquest of Kumaon by Colonel Nicholls,” with whom 
were Captains Gardner and Hearsay, intrepid soldiers of fortune of 
those days. 

Lord Hastings delivered himself of some trenchant criticisms 
on the failures of the various Divisions, notably on that of Kalunga, 
“a place of no great strength or extent, incomplete when we first 
attacked, without aditch and defended only by a small garrison 
whose only real means of resistance lay in their own bravery.” 

Unlike other Asiatic enemies, the Nepalese showed a remark- 
able spirit of courtesy towards us, worthy of a more enlightened 


* Licut. Thackeray, Zod N.1., with a company covered the rout a8 well as could be 
done in the failing light until he and Ensign Wilson, with numbers of men were slain. 

t Casunities at Jaithuck, 29ch Decemver 1814—4 B. 0.’ killed, 5 B. O.’s wounded, 
79 R. ond F. killed, 281 RK. and F wounded, 

Casualties of the 53rd at Jaithuck—9 men killed, Lieat, Brodie and 30 men 
wounded. 

¢ 1,000 Europeansjand 6,000 sepoys with artillery held at bay by 2,300 Nepalese. 
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people. The cases of poisoned wells or arrows, or cruelty to wound- 
ed, is only recorded in one or two cases; no rancorous spirit of 
revenge appeared to animate them, they fought in fair conflict like 
men, and abstained from insulting the bodies of dead or wounded. 
In no case was there any interference with the dismal duty of col- 
lecting the casualties at the close of an action. 

It is curious to note that this war, which lasted in its first phase 
from October 1814 to May 1815, and in its second phase from 
January 1816 to May that year, was full of hard fighting, losses, and 
hard work produced no medals; * nor is it inscribed on the war honours 
ofthe numbers of regiments, English and Native, who took part in 
it. How different to the lavish distribution of such in our day. 

| have frequently heard it supposed that the so-called “ Gilles- 
pie Tombs” cover the remains of the General. This, however, is 
not so—his body, placed in spirits, was taken to Meerut and buried 
there. The monuments are set up on the camp ground occupied 
by his force ; very likely some of the officers and men may have been 
brought off the fateful hill and buried there. Twenty-two years 
ago, when the late Major Bradley, 2nd Goorkhas, and myself were 
shooting, we came on an exactly similar monument to those now on 
Gillespie's camp, standing in jungle, somewhat broken, and with the 
inscription stone chipped out. ‘The natives of a neighbouring 
hamlet then told us they had always known it as ‘ Kisse Colonel 
Sahib ka kabar,” and it struck us that in all probability this had 
been put up on the spot where Balbadr Sing and his remnant cut 
their way out through our cordon and where no doubt a sharp fight 
occurred. But there exists now no record to show that our supposi- 
tions were correct. 

The site of the fort is now covered with thick jungle, and it is 
somewhat difficult to make out the lines of the walls. The road u 
to it from Nalapani and Lakhaund villages can be easily ‘raced: 
as also an outwork on a spur below the main fort facing wesi, together 
with the walls which enclose the water-supply in the grassy hollow 
at the top of the Nalapani ravine. In the early years after the 
war the first Superintendent of the Doon, the Hon. F. Shore, and his 
great friend, Captain Young, who raised the Sirmoor Battalion, built 
a house on the top of the ridge where the Nalapani and Bijhet path 
forces, in which they lived some time, but all traces of this have 
disappeared except the water-cut which they made to irrigate their 
garden from the old Nepalese water-tanks. The fort at Kalunga 
was never of the solid masonry nature as at Ramgarh or Malaun, 
but was rather more like a glorified “sangar.” 

The forts on Ochterlony’s line of operations have, unlike 
Kalunga, been left standing and they were stone structures with 
bastions, and of a somewhat medieval appearance. 

In the summer of 1907 I was out in the hills some 26 miles 
north of Kasauli and camped on the maidan in the Nehor Valley, 
whereon stands » dilapidated monument to Williams and others 


* One | believe was struck years after when but few were alive to wear it. 
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killed before Ramgarh, watched over by the solid, sombre old fort, 
on an inaccessible looking ridge 2,000 feet above. I climbed up to 
it by the fairly well-graded road made and paved by the Nepalese, 
was shown over the place by the aged Killadar, whose father had 
been in it at the time of the war, and who also showed me the points 
up to which Captain Lawtie managed to drag and place his batteries. 
On two of the bastions are still seen piles of stones, now grass covered, 
placed there to be rolled on to our assaulting columns. In many 
places in the Nehor Valley one can still see traces of the roadway 
cut and blasted out to enable Ochterlony’s heavy guns to be brought 
along by, and the same can be traced in the vicinity of Jaithuck, 
giving evidence of the immensity of labour requisite in the conduct 
of this, our first hill war. 

I have often been asked if I knew at all of what classes the 
Nepalese forces consisted who fought us so well in this war, and I 
het neve, come across any allusion to these in any record or memoir 
until in the India Office library I found amongst others the copy 
of a letter intercepted by the English before Malaun written by 
Amer Sing 'Thapa to his Government, urging them to further 
resistance and belittling the capabilities of the English forces, in 
proof of which he says: “ ........ did not the companies of the Gorakh- 
nath and Barak Regiments hold at bay for a month many thousand 
English at Kalunga, etc., etc.” Now, the Gorakhnath is still, as then, 
composed of Magars, while the Barak Pultan has always been formed 
of all classes intermixed. From this we may perhaps rightly surmise 
that the Nepalese troops opposed to Gillespie and Ochterlony were 
of the pick of their service and composed to a great extent of the 
classes we value so much nowadays. 

It is also worthy of note that Amer Sing’s policy of keeping out 
the English at all costs from Nepal, so gravely impressed by him on 
the Durbar then, is still kept up; and who shall say he was not 
wise ¢ 
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TRAINING FOR FRONTIER WARFARE. 


A lecture delivered by Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Venour, 58th Rifles 
'  (F.F.) at Simla, on the 13th August 1913. 


MaJor-GENERAL Bunuury.—Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is my 
pleasant duty to introduce to you Colonel Venour who has cone ail 
the way from Quetta to remind us that there is such a thing as 
frontier warfare. There are amongst you a gocd many who have seen 
frontier service and, I hope, the fact that Colonel Venour belongs to a 
regiment of the Frontier Force and may be considered an expert in 
frontier warfare will not deter anyone from coming forward after the 
lecture to discuss any point of interest. Such discussion has, I 
think, unquestionable advantages. ; 

CoLonEL VENoUR.—The subject of this lecture is “ Training for- 
N. W. Frontier Warfare,” or “ Mountain Warfare " as it is called in 
the latest drill books. ‘The fundamental principles of war of course 
apply to this just as much as to any other fori of warfare, but tho 
application of these principles to fighting against a Pathan enemy 
in a very difficult terrain, presents some special characters and the. 
importance to troops in India, both British and Native, of a 
thorough and universal training in this very specialised form-of 
fighting is evident when we call to mind how much of the fighting 
that has fallen to the lot of the army in India since Mutiny days 
has been among the Frontier Hills and Passes. The North-West 
Frontier of India furnishes examples of almost every kind of hill, 
and in parts there is quite thick jungle, and certainly it is here 
that the most difficult conditions are met with. The lack of a more 
generally diffused knowledge and practice of the principles and. 
methods suitable to frontier warfare was the direct cause of moat 
of the mishaps nnd regrettable incidents that occurred during the 
Pathan risings in 1897. This led to quite a boom in training for’ 
this kind of fighting, and we reaped the advantage of this in the last 
expedition ; and now Mahsuds, Afridis and Mohmands all admit 
freely our increased efficiency in this respect. . 

2. Since 1908 there have been no expeditions on the Pathan’ 
border and it seems that interest in this particular form of training , 
has somewhat waned throughout the army as a whole. In the 
future, as in the past, this is the most likely form of fighting in* 
which Indian troops may have to take part, and as long as they 
serve in India the same thing applies to British troops ; and 
though they may have to campaign in Europe or any part of our 
Empire, still a knowledge of frontier warfare is a useful fighting 
asset to any unit under any conditions, teaching as it does initia- 


tive and self-reliance. 
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3. Field Service Regulations, 1912, contain 6 paras. of instruc- 
tion on this subject, drawn up by an expert committee which are 
excellent, very thorough, and just what is wanted in a book of 
this sort which is meant for the use of all our various forces ; but 
these excellent instructions are necessarily so condensed that 
in practice there is room for much diversity of method in 
carrying out the principles laid down for our guidance. This 
diversity of method is so great that no two brigades carry 
out the details in the same way, and whenever a battalion moves 
in relief it has to learn new methods. It may be urged that there 
is noharm in this and no need for uniformity of method in details 
so long as no main principles are violated ; that is true enough 
of civilised warfare but not of this very specialised warfare, in which 
absolute uniformity of detail is required. What would be counted 
as small and negligible successes and disasters in civilised warfare 
would bulk large in the tribesmen’s estimation, and would have 
a correspondingly great effect on the campaign. For example, if 
a single piquet of ten or twelve men makes a mistake and with- 
draws too soon or not soon enough it may lead to a bad mishap, 
to the rear guard or to itself. This is seen constantly at training 
and imanwuvres and has happened on service, and such a success 
gained by one tribe might easily cause another tribe that was 
“ sitting on the fence ” to declare against us, Yet such a mistake 
made by the N.C. O. in command of a piquet might well be due 
to differences of detail in the manner of withdrawing piquets as 
taught in his regiment, and in that of the rear guard commander. 
For instance, one C.O. objects to the use by the rear guard of 
the red flag recommended in F S. R., para. 144-—6, as being likely 
to.give-away his Rear Guard ; another C. O. insists that no piquet 
shall withdraw till it gets the signal to retire from the Rear Guard, 
and he trains his battalion accordingly, quoting F.S. R., paras. 
144—6, as his authority ; while athird C.O. considers that the 
N.C. 0. in command of the piquet should decide for himself 
when to retireon to the Red Flag carried by the Rear Guard, 
also quoting paras. 144—6, F. S. R., as his authority. It would not 
be hard to givea long list of the divergence of views held and acted 
on by units, and Brigades, in such like details, any of which detail 
ifnot understuod by all units ina mixed brigade on field service 
across the frontier might lead to disaster. The object of this 
lecture is to discuss suine of the ditferent views that are held on this 
subject and which are not legislated for in F. S. R., 1912. 

4. The chiof ditferences in methods seem to occur in the 
important work of piqucting the ruad by the advanced guard and of 
withdrawing the piquets by the rear guard. It is clearly laid down 
in F. 8. R. that road piquets are normally furnished by the advanced 
Guard, but further on in the same paragraph the employment of 
special troops other than those of the advanced guard is suggested 
if it is likely that much piqueting will be required, and this method 
is usually adopted in paper schemes and often at training camps 
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By following this course a case of more or less dual responsibility 
appears to arise and the way is thus opencd to quite unnecessary 
friction and delay, and we have two men doing one man’s job, 
The C. O. of the piqueting troops has to take his orders from the 
A.G. commander as to placing his piquets, and this causes 
delay ; if a piquet finds its proposed piquet position is held by the 
enemy and has to fight for it, then the question arises is the 
A.G.to support it or are the piqueting troops todo so? and 
meanwhile, is the vanguard to push on or wait till that little fight 
is settled ?, These are points which occur frequently at training 
and manceuvres, and when tempers are short they lead to delay 
and friction, and will do so on service too, Without departing from 
either the letter or the spirit of F. S. R, it is possible to get round 
this difficulty by not using the words “ piqueting troops ” in ordera 
or schemes, and by simply increasing the A. G. to the strength 
thought necessary for its duties of clearing the way and piqueting 
the road. It is well within one man’s capacity to command the 
A.G. in its dual réle, if he knows his work, for if there is strong 
opposition to the A.G. then piqueting stops automatically and 
an action has to be fought before the column can proceed ; if there 
is no very strong opposition then the van guard brushes it aside 
and the piqueting of the road can go on without hindrance. 

5. The use of piqueting slips or “chits” for piquets, giving 
the strength, corps, and name of commander of each piquet is fairl 
common but by no means universal. This system was used by fe 
past masters in the art as Lumsden, Vaughan, and McQueen, and 
is mentioned in Lumsden’s notes written in 1866. It seems to 
have fallen into abeyance and was not used during the 1897 
expeditions but was revived and used with good results during the 
Mahsud blockade operations in 1901, It has this great advantage 
that the piquets are numbered consecutively which is useful to both 
the A. G. and R. G. commanders. If a form is used like a 
cheque book of which the counterfoils are retained by the A. G. 
commander who puts out the piquets, while two cheques, or slips, 
are given to the piquet commander—(one for himself and one for 
the connecting file from his piquet to hand to the R. G. commander 
when he comes up)—it simplifies matters and helps to ensure that 
no piquet is overlooked by the R. G. commander who is responsible 
for the safe withdrawal of all piquets. In some regiments extra 
copies of these slips are sent back to both the R. G. commander and 
the column commander which seems unnecessary. F.S. R. 1912, 
only recommends the use of connecting files when the piquet is out 
of sight of its supports or main column. It appears however advis- 
able for each piquet to have its connecting file on or near the road, 
regardless of the visibility of the piquet, so that the R. G. comman- 
der can be shown where each piquet is. The men of this connecting 
file should fix bayonets as this gives them confidence and shows 
who they are at once. It is sometimes possible and advisable to 
use one pair of men as connecting file for two piqucts; in this case 
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the two piqueting slipa should not be given to the same man but one 
to each. . These connecting files are often called “ bayonet sentries,” 
and the system is well known in theory though not invariably 
practised, but there is considerable divergence of views as to the 
proper place to post this connecting file or bayonet sentry. Some 
corps place the bayonet sentry near where the piquet should come 
down and rejoin the R. G., and others place him further back, near 
the point from which the piquet left the road. The latter seems 
the better method, as he will the sooner get into touch with the 
R.G. hand in his slip, and be able to point out the position of his 
piquet, also its strength and the route by which it will probably 
rejoin the R. G., for it is advisable that the bayonet sentry should 
go up in the first instance with his piquet to its position and make 
sure of where it is placed, which he cannot make certain of doing 
if left on the road when his piquet goes up. 

6. The employment of a distinguishing flag carried with the main 
guard of the R. G. is suggested in F.S.R., paras. 144—6, but this 
is by no means always done, and some C. O.’s have a strong objection 
to the use of it. It is not necessary for this flag to be very cum- 
berous nor need it be displayed all the time, and on the whole the 
arguments in favour of its use seem stronger than those against it. 
One point to be remembered is that each unit should not have its 
own flag, there should be only one such flag for each column or 
brigad2, and this should be kept by the Brigade Major and be 
handed over to the R. G. commander each morning. If each unit 
has its own flag some intelligent subordinate is quite certain to 
show it at the wrong time and thus bring down a piquet prema: 
‘turely. This has happened on mancuvres, and also on service. 

: 7. As to withdrawing road piquets. Some officers maintain 
that all N.-C. O.’s should be so well trained that they can be trusted 
ta judge exactly when to commence the retirement of their piquet, 
and to be able to time their movements by those of the rear guard, 
and‘a good many regiments are trained on these lines. This calls for 
a high degree of tactical ability on the part of N.C.O.’s and seems 
rather a counsel of perfection. Doubtless there are many experi- 
enced N.-C. 0.’s, quite capable of doing this successfully, but it 
seems unlikely that every N.-C.0., all through a regiment will be 80 
reliable, and if there are casualties this responsibility may fall ona 
quite junior and_inexperienced N.-C.O. Moreover it is laid down 
:very clearly in F.S. Regulations, 1912, that the rear guard com- 
mander is responsible for withdrawing the piquets, but it would be 
hard to enforce such responsibility if every piquet commander with- 
draws when he thinks fit, or as soon as he sees the rear guard flag. 

The piquet commander up on the hill top is apt to appreciate the 
situation from his own point of view rather than from that of the 
rear guard commander, who is carrying on the rear gnard action 
as a whole, and with the best intentions he may, by a premature 
withdrawal of his piquet, cause many casualties among the . rear 
guard.’ The soundest course appears to be that each piquet should 
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hold on to its position at all costs until it gets a signal from the rear 
uard to withdraw. . This signal shonld not be looked on asa 
irect order to retire at once but asan instruction that “ Now I am 
ready, come down as soon as you are able, I do not require you any 
longer ne there.” 

8. The method of conveying such an order is worth considering. 
If“. I.” is semaphored to a piquet furnished by a British regiment 
they will probably take it and come in quickly, but the same thing 
might be quite unintelligible to a piquet from an Indian regiment 
in which signallers are not so plentiful. It must be remembered 
that the rear guard and the piquets are supplied generally by 
different units, and in a mixed brigade there will be several 
languages in use, and very few officers or men will be able to talk 
all these languages, and communication by signal or semaphore in 
a little known tongue is not easy. This isa very real difficulty, 
and though Hindustani is of course the lingua franca of the 
Indian Army and is very useful, still it varies greatly according to 
the part of India from which regiments are recruited, and this is 
very noticeable in the case of class regiments. What is wanted in 
our polyglot army is some signal that everybody knows, and a 
simple solution seems to be to signal the number of the piquet 
with the rear guard flag using the method employed at musketry. 
The sender faces towards the piquet and “ Calls up” with the rear 

uard flag, and then sends the number of the piquet giving tens to 

is own right and units to his own left, and then the field signal for 
retire. The signal must be given deliberately and not hurriedly 
or the wrong piquet may take the signal as meant for it. The 

iquet commander, for whom the signal is meant, must acknow- 
in ge receipt of the signal in such a way that the sender can see his 
acknowledgment. 

It is laid down in F. S. R., 1912, that supports should be left at 
suitable points to cover and regulate the withdrawal of piquets, but 
if piquets-are carefully posted they can very often mutually support 
each other both when taking up their positions and when leaving 
them, and the rear guard can well supply these supports when the 
withdrawal takes place; it seems therefore to be a waste of force to 
leave supports from the A. G., or piqueting troops, who probably will 
not be needed till the piquets withdraw some hours later. The last 
few files of his command should be kept in hand by the Officer Com- 
manding the Company or Double Company for purposes of personal 
escort, and should not be expended on piqueting; they could be 
used if needed as supports. He or one of his officers should visit as 
‘many of his piquets as possible and eventually assist the R. G. com- 
mander in withdrawing the piqnets. It is advisable for the Officer 
Commanding the Company or Double Company to keep a record in 
his note-book showing the serial number of each piquet he has 
furnished, which flank itis on, strength, commander, and a note of the 
route by which it will rejoin the rear guard, or any other information 
that may be useful to himself or the rear guard commander, 
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Similarly the rear guard commander should keep a record in his 
note-book of what piquets have been withdrawn. It is best to rule 
columns for this purpose to show-— 

(1) the number of the piquet ; 

(2) whether the bayonet sentry has reported to the rear guard. 

(3) the hour at which the piquet was signalled to rejoin; 

(4) if the piqnet has reported all correct to the rear guard ; 

commander. 

Some such system considerably simplifies the withdrawal of 
piquets, it is useful in ease the rear guard commander is wounded 
and another officer has to carry on, and it has been found quite 
feasible and practical. The plan is sometimes adopted of sending 
back to the rear guard commander, a series of sketches showing 
the positions and numbers of piquets. This is necessary no doubt 
for Staff Rides when there are no men in the piquet and no bayonet 
sentries to show where the piquets are, but it is by no means every 
officer who can make a really good sketch, and the system hardly 
seems practical under service conditions, nor doesit appear to be 
necessary so long as the bayonet sentries have their“ chite ” and 
the double company commander has a record also in his note-beok of 
all his piquets, which he can show, or send, to the rear guard 
commander. 

10. When detailing piquets it is advisable always to mention 
the exact number of rifles that are required and not to detail half 
companies, sections or squads owing to the varying strength of 
companies as a campaign proceeds. It is sometimes necessary to leave 
a piquet to watch some side nuilah in which the enemy may collect to 
rush the transport. This is often the most. difficult sort of piquet to 
place satisfactorily, for it should be able to watch the nullah and yet 
not be commanded itself at short range. One good way is to place a 
small piquet to watch the nullah and another to deny to the enemy 
any higher ground immediately commanding this lower piquet. 

One of the most important duties of a piquet commander on 
arrival in his piquet position is to determine the best method of 
withdrawal, sending ground scouts to reconnoitre and mark the route 
if necessary. A road piquet is usually safer, and tactically stronger, if 
the men are scattered in groups of three to six among natural cover 
and within easy hail of O. C. piquet than if they are all crowded in 
one sangar. A badly built sangar is useless and a good one takes a 
long time to make, and any sangar always draws fire, is hard to leave 
without being seen, and usually has restricted field of fire, whereas well 
placed scattered groups of men see into dead ground, watch all lines of 
approach, are not themselves seen and consequently are not fired at, 
and can get away easily without being seen when the time comes to 
retire. Night piqnets round a camp are quite a different proposition 
and should be as strongly entrenched as possible. 

11. As to these night piquets. In tactical exercises and paper 
schemes it is not unusual to see small piquets of 10 or 12 men put 
out, which is a dangerous practice in most cases. On one or two 
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occasions in the Mohmand Expedition and again the other day at 
Spinwam in the Tochi, piquets were heavily attacked at night and 
would have been captured if they had not been reinforced. Owing 
to the improved armament of the tribes expert opinion seems to be 
agreed that in future expeditions we must expect serious night 
attacks on piquets more than attacks on camps, though the latter 
will be sniped of course. ‘The remedy is strong piquets of 30 to 60 
men in well built and carefully sited sangars with abattis, trip wires, 
and perhaps hand grenades as adjuncts. ‘The men of a large piquet 
ip a strong well built sangar are just as safe, and no more uncomfort- 
able, than if they were in camp the camp while is certainly sufer for 
their presence on piquet 

12. It is now distinctly laid down in Field Service Regulations 
that each unit is to furnish the necessary piquets for its own front, 
this has been the custom for some time, though the alternative 
system of each unit in turn taking all the piquets has its advocates. 
It tends to simplify arrangements in an Indian regiment if each 
double company in turn finds all the piquets that its unit has to 
furnish. For by so doing all details as to cooked food, ammunition, 
water, blankets, and fatigue parties to help build sangars are 
arranged almost automatically, and the Double Company Com- 
mander or his subaltern can see personally to the siting of each 
sangar, which is a most important point. ‘The men of the double 
company not on piquet should be utilised as the Battalion Reserve 
and should be camped in the centre so that they do not have any 
of the perimeter defences to construct. One company is hardly 
sufficient for the piquets, but two are enough for piqucts and 
Battalion Reserve at a rule. Probably a similar system would 
work well in British regiments. 

13. The question of the perimeter defences is an important 
one. There seems no sufficiently good reason why cavalry, artil- 
lery and sappers should not hold a portion of the perimeter, and F. 
S. Regulations, 1912, mention specifically the occasional use of 
guns on the perimeter, though it does not refer to the use of cavalry 
or sappers in this way. The infantry are the hardest worked on the 
whole, and in anormal camp each battalion might have from 250 
to 400 yards of perimeter to build and hold, so even a few yards of 
wall taken by the cavalry, artillery or sappers is of great help, 
but the portion of perimeter allotted to the cavalry should not 
exceed what cau be adeyuately guarded by a quarter of their 
strength, with a quarter in support and half with syces holding the 
horses. Great differences uf opinion are held on the question us to 
whether a ditch outside or a trench inside the perimeter wall is 
preferable. Now while it is quite certain that camps will be sniped, 
and even heavily fired into at short range itis not at all certain 
that they will be charged into by Ghazis sword in hand, since 
tribal tactics a]l over the frontier are changing so rapidly with the 
better armameni of the clans. The chances are that a well built 
perimeter camp will not be rushed; so the soundest plan appears 
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to be tu have a broad trench, say seven feet broad and one foot 
deep, in which men can sleep, say immediately behind the peri- 
meter wall, and a ditch in front if there is time to make it or more 
material is required for the wall. Three sections from each company 
‘holding the perimeter should be in these trenches in groups under 
-a N.-C.O., with a traverse between each group for extra security 
and. loop-holes just clear of the ground level to counteract the 
tendency to fire high at night, while the fourth section is in reserve 
behind its own company, also dug in. By this means men are well 
protected from snipers and get a sound night’s rest, and are saved 
the extra work of digging out sleeping places for themselves inside 
the camp, while if the camp should be attacked they are well placed 
to defend the perimeter. A point that is often overlooked is to 
provide some form of bullet-proof shelter in which the medical 
officers can havea light burning while treating the wounded : a small 
enclosure of bovsa bales with a tarpaulin roof to prevent the light 
showing is useful. Followers also are sometimes overlooked ; they 
should have their alarm post the same as everyone else, and if @ small 
guard is provided for them it gives confidence and ensures order and 
quiet. Of course the Transport, Hospitals and non-combatants 
generally are placed in the centre of the camp, but occasionally 
some peculiar formation of the ground will admit of the animals 
being outside the camp, though well within the line of piquets, and 
under their own guard of course. 

14. In frontier warfare reconnaissances, the general work of 
the advanced and rear guards, the attack ona position, and the 
infrequent defence of a position are all governed by the rules which 
are universally applicable to warfare. These rules certainly are 
moditied somewhat by the armament of the enemy and the nature 
of the terrain, which usually admits of very close upper of firing 
lines and simplifies the use of covering fire, but they do not differ 
in essentials and call for no comment. 

It isin the system of road piquets instead of flank guards, and 
self-contained piquets round the camp at night in place of an out- 
post line, and in the details ofa perimeter camp that the chief 
differences occur between ordinary and frontier warfare. And it is 
in these particulars that much diversity of method obtains through- 
out the army, and by this means we seem to handicap ourselves 
quite unnecessarily. It is difficult to determine which is absolutely 
the best way to carry out these details and there is much room for 
difference of opinion, but whab we want isa sound and universal 
method which will be strictly adhered to by all. . 

15. It seems hardly necessary to cnlarge on the advantanges 
that will accrue in future expeditions if all units are trained in 
peace to work on exactly the same lines. 

If it is admitted that this uniformity of detail is desirable then 
the best solution appears to be for the General Staff, or a specially 
selected committee, to draw up detailed instructions, in fact a sort of 
Indien Supplement to Field Service Regulations, on this peculiarly 
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Indian. subject. Then in order. to disseminate this teaching 
quickly throughout the army, and asa pound of practice is worth 
more than a ton of theory, one or two classes might be assembled on 
the lines of the mounted infantry schools that used to be held at 
Ambala and Poona. This would entail very little expense, no 
recurring or even initial charges would have to be met beyond the 
wear and tear of Government tents and rail fares of the officers and 
N.-C.0.’s attending and those instructing the classes. The course 
need not last more than a month and could be held ata season 
that would not interfere with Battalion and Brigade Training or 
Manceuvres. These classes might be of the nature of a temporary 
training battalion, each section of 25 being made up of officers and 
N. C.0.'s from the same regiment, and this very soon would ensure 
that all units were trained on exactly the same lines, which is not 
at present the case. 

If this is thought to entail too great expense, then the classes 
might be on a more modest scale composed of senior officers only, 
somewhat on the lines of the present refresher courses of musketry 
for senior regimental officers and staff officers. 

As at polo or hockey a well trained team in which each man 
knows and keeps his place will beat a scratch team of better players 
who play an individual game, so it is in frontier warfare. Indivi- 
dually most Pathans are far better at the game than we are, but 
they lack combination, and by playing a good combined game our 
teams can make sure of beating them every time. It is systematised 
training in team play that I advocate strongly. 

The Chairman called upon any member of the audience to ask 
any question or raise any point that he thought would be of interest. 

Sir P. Lake.—There is one point in this lecture which I regard 
with a great deal of interest. The lecturer has quite rightly argued 
that our chief interest in India is in connection with the North- 
West Frontier ; he has also rightly argued that those who may be 
expected to fight there should be trained on the same lines as far as 
possible. It seems to me that we must somewhat guard against 
going too much into detail. The Field Service Regulations lays 
down principles which are as far as possible applicable all over the 
world ; but I think we, Britishers, may claim that our army has 
fought impartially all over the world. At the same time if.you once 
proceed to say that for a particular army a particular kind of 
training is by far the mostessential you are a little apt to go too 
far. I merely utter that as a note of warning. ‘The question which 
has been dealt with is almost more it seems to me a question of 
machinery than of principle. Well, I think the procedure that the 
lecturer has advanced has been exceedingly sound and yet I do 
think that to a certain extent there is room for variation. 

Though it is quite possible that at any moment we might have 
fighting on the N.-W. Fronticr, I belicve it is only a fact to say 
that that in 1897 the people of Swat did not know in the morning 
that they were going to rise in the afternoon ; which I think is a good 
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instance to show how unexpectedly events happen there. The 
recent war in the Balkans has made it evident that at any moment 
India might have been called upon to take her share as a part of 
the British Empire. She might have been called upon to hold 
Egypt or something of that sort. Therefore, we must, I think, train 
our troops in India not only for war on the N.-W. Frontier but for 
warfare in other countries. We have had telegrams to-day that in 
Somaliland a force of the Camel Corps has been cut up and we also 
hear that a force of two double companies has been sent out from 
Aden to hold a position. All this shows that there may be other 
kinds of country to fight in besides the N.-W. Frontier. Quite 
recently we have had expeditions in Abor land and in the Naga 
Hills where an entirely different kind of warfare has been practised. 

If we were to try to issue detailed instructions for every kind of 
warfare we should probably get our training books of a voluminous- 
ness which would certainly discourage many people from studying 
them properly. I personally think we should not endeavour to go 
into too much detail. On what do we base our hopes? What we 
trust is that what we practise in peace will be of use in warfare. 
Bach regiment will know what it is likely to do and the Commander 
will know how far and in what manner each regiment under his 
command will do its duty as he has trained it to do it. 

I merely utter that as a note of warning, but at the same time I 
would say that Colonel Venour’s suggestion about a course of special 
instruction would be likely to prove very valuable. (Cheers.) 

Masor-GENERAL BUNBURY.—With reference to Sir Percy Lake's 
interesting remarks, I don’t thiok it is quite fuir to Colonel Venour 
to assume that he meant us to imagine that we were not to study 
other forms of warfare as well as mountain warfare. I think the 
feeling in India, among frontier officers in particular, is that of late 
years there has been a certain amount of neglect or want of interest 
shown in the study of frontier warfare. Colonel Venour main- 
tains that it is in petty details of frontier warfare that ignorance is 
shown nowadays. Very few gct an opportunity of training among 
the hills, and it is only those who have had a certain amount of 
such training who really know how these details should be worked. 
I think there is a good deal in his suggestion that some further 
instruction is required ; whether a school would be the best system 
Idon’t know. It might be possible to do something by a further 
attachment of officers to regiments which are suitably placed for 
training in the same way that cavalry and infantry officers are now 
sent to artillery and wee versd. Something might be done by 
sending ofticers from, say, Multan and Ferozepore to the Malakand 
or Kohat or other stations where there are facilities for hill work. 

This question may safely be left in the hands of the General 
Staff ; if they think it worth consideration, something will probably 
be done. . 

I think it isa matter of regret that the short time at his 
disposal did not allow Colonel Venour to touch on some of the wider 
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points of interest in connection with fronticr warfare. He did say 
that the improved armament of the frontier troops would to some 
extent modify their tactics, but it is for our consideration whether 
that fact will not also to some extent modify ours. For instance, it 
would be worth considering whether we might not resort to night 
operations, in order to reduce our losses by day. This is a question 
that we might have had discussed. It isa most difficult thing to 
carry out night operations on the frontier but possibly in some cases 
it might be found feasible. 

Another point which might have formed another subject for 
nteresting discussion would have been the uses and limitations of 
cavalry on the frontier. I am sure many young cavalry officers 
would like to have come to the charge on the point. 

Then another very important question in connection with our 
work on the frontier is the inadequacy of our arrangements for 
the removal of the wounded. It is rathera burning question and 
anybody who has seen war on the frontier must realise what the 
suffering of the wounded is when they are put into a dooly or dandy 
and the creatures we now send upas bearers have to carry them 
ie rough ground. We hope to improve the situation before 
long. 
Now Ladies and Gentlemen, I will ask you to pass a hearty 
vote of thanks to Colonel Venour for coming so far to give us this 
interesting lecture. (Cheers.) 
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Some probable s heres of action in, and possible influences on, 
Naval and Military Operations. 


By Masor W. G. P. Murray, 21sr Punsasis, 


(N.B.—The original of this essay was written jointly by Captain Slayter, 
R.N., and Major Murray, while attending the 1912 Autumn Session of the 
Royal Naval War College, Portsmouth.) 


The subject under examination must necessarily be of a specu- 
lative nature. The science of Aeronautics is still very much in its 
infancy, and even those experts, who have had the most to do with 
flying machines, are unable to forecast with confidence what the 
future of aircraft will be, or to what uses they will be put in war. 
It is therefore proposed to avoid, as far as possible, special plead- 
ing for or against any particular type of aircraft, Aeroplanes, Hydro- 
aeroplanes, Airships (whether rigid, semi-rigid, or otherwise). 

Each particular design has its own peculiar advantages, and the 
examination of these various advantages, and how they may be best 
utilised, primarily brings out the fact that Aviation, as applied to 
Naval and Military purposes, has come with the force of a revolu- 
tionary discovery. It is nob only an invention—an improvement in 
the arms and materials of war—it is a new arm in itself, designated 
by the French, it is believed, as the “ Fourth Arm,” and its effect 
on all other arms promises to be considerable. 

Although undoubtedly of great interest, it is not proposed to 
go into a detailed account of the development of aircraft. A sum- 
mary of the progress achieved will be sufficient for the purpose of ' 
this paper. : 

Airships.—The latest German Naval Zeppelin is expected to 
fulfil the following requirements :— 

(i) Speed 51 knots an hour. 
(ii) Useful lift about 7 tons. 
(iii) Remain in the air for 24 days, 
(iv) Rise to 6,000 feet in 5 minutes. 
(v) Carrying capacity for 14 tons of explosives, which can 
be dropped at about 500 lbs. at a time. 

(vi) Radius of action 1,000 miles (1,500 at reduced speed). 

(vii) Radius of wireless installation, 250 miles. 

(viii) Armament, 5 guns of sizes, one of which is mounted 

on the top of the airship. 

Other types of airships find favour with other nations, but the 
common desiderata, striven for by all, are speed, lift, and endurance, 
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Aeroplanes.—These machines, which bub seven years ago could 
only be flown for short distances in calm weather, close to the ground 
and in a straightforward direction, can now take the air on days when 
the wind velocity runs to over 45 miles an hour, The altitude records 
have steadily increased (the highest being about 5,000 metres or 
15,000 feet), and it is anormal condition of flight to be up between 
2,000 and 5,000 feet. Speeds have been attained of 80 to 90 miles 
an hour and non-stop runs of 200 miles by single pilots (in a 
machine fitted with dual control of 5 hours) have been achieved. 
Some patterns now carry guns. 

Hy dro-acroplanes.—These have evolved from the aeroplane, and 
much is expected of a weapon so particularly adapted to Naval needs, 
its properties being, that, in addition to possessing all the qualities of 
the aeroplane, except speed in which itis slower, it can, in fair wea~ 
ther, rise from or light upon the water, and also be hoisted out from or 
intoaship. It is anticipated that further experience will evolve some 
method of carrying out these latter operations in all such weathers as 
the machine can fly. 

From this very brief summary it is evident that aircraft 
possess factors that must be seriously taken into account when con- 
sidering the conduct of operations. 

In putting forward for consideration the probable spheres of 
action, it is proposed to deal with these under the broad headings 
of (a) Offensive, and (b) Defensive action. But,as one of the chief 
functions of aircraft is reconnaissance, an operation usually calling for 
the exercise of the “ offensive ” spirit, it is somewhat difficult to 
differentiate between offensive and defensive spheres, and to draw. 
parallels between Naval and Military operations, 

The spheres of action will therefore be considered as follows ;— 


(A) Offensive— 

Naval. a. (i). Distant reconnaissance with a fleet at sea. 

Military. (ii). Distant reconnaissance in conjunction with the 
“ Independent Cavalry ” of an army. 

Naval. b. (i). Reconnaissance of an enemy’s coast, working 
from detached cruisers or special ships. 

Military. (ii). Reconnaissance of the opposing forces are on the 
edges of the zone of tactical contact. 

Naval. c. Assisting cruisers detailed for service on the “Trade 
Routes.” 

Naval. d. Assisting submarines in their look-out for vessele 
to attack. 

Naval and Military. e. Aerial conflict. 


(B) Defensive— 
Naval. a, Detecting minelayers at work. 
Naval, b. Assisting destroyers to detect and destroy submarines. 
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Naval. c. (i). Locating hostile craft in areas which are required 
to be kept clear for war or merchant vessels. 
Military. (ii). Locating hostile forces in unexpected areas on 
land. 
Naval. d. (i). Assisting in Coastal patrol work, 
Military. (ii). Patrolling on land Line of Communications. 
Proceeding to deal with these spheres in turn, it is obvious that 
items (uw), (b) and (c) of the Offensive, and item (dd) of the Defensive 
will be the most interesting and practically cover all the othere, 
These will therefore be treated in greater detail. 


A (a) (i). Distant reconnaissance with the fleet at sea. 

Itis claimed by the advocates of Aeroplanes and Airships that 
both descriptions can successfully carry out reconnaissance duties, 
and the special advantages of each class must be considered. In the 
case of the former the hydro-aeroplane is undoubtedly the best type 
for the purpose, and with a machine so constructed as to be carried 
on board cruisers, under fair-weather conditions, it will be possible to 
reconooitre an area extending to 60 miles ahead of the parent ship 
without losing sight of the vessel, then by circling round at the 
extreme limit of visibility, an enormous area can be brought under 
observation and speedily reported upon. 

It is not considered advisable that the range should be taken 
beyond the limit of visibility of the parent ship, as touch might be 
lost and the hydro-aeroplane experience ditticulty, and what is a 
more serious matter—‘ delay ”—in returning with the information 
required. Negative information often having an important positive 
value, there exists the necessity of the machine being at all times 
able to return to the parent ship quickly and with certainty. 

Now turning to the Airship, it is placed at a disadvantage by 
the fact that it cannot always be available when required as it 
must return to its base fur renewals of fuel and gas. Consequently 
it will have considerable leeway to make good before getting 
back to the sphere of useful activity. But Naval officers, who are 
employed in the Airship branch, consider that there should be no 
insuperable difficulties to airships being towed by men-of-war. The 
area difficulties appear to lie in the movements of the airship while 

eing towed, and the danger of funnel sparkings. Whether towing 
is’ feasible can only be proved by actual experiment, but, if it is 
practicable, the airship ousts the hydro-aeroplane from its position, 
and becomes the aircraft pur evcellence for such work, because it 
will possess the following advantages :— 

(i) Independence oj the parent ship— 

Darkness, fog, or reconnoitring out of sight, do not matter, 

as these craft can be navigated almost as accurately as a ship, 

(ii) Greater powers of endurance— 

(ili) Communication can be maintained by wireless from a long 
distance. 
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When it is remembered that ten hours’ steaming may mean 120 
knots, and over, fora battle squadron, and up to 200 knots and 
over for a cruiser squadron, it will be realised what weight must be 
laid upon accurate information as to the direction and formations of 
fleets when they may be approaching each other at anything up to 
50 knots an hour, and how valuable such information will Be toa 
Commander-in-Chief in making his own fleet dispositions so as to 
secure the greatest advantage when battle is joined. 

A (a) (ii). Distant Reconnaissance in conjunction with the 
Independent Cavalry. 

On the topography of the country must depend the particular 
class of aircraft to be used. With ample and good roads available 
the bases and field hangars can be moved as required, but the 
balance seems in favour of the airship, in that it can make good 

reater distances, and transmit its information by wireless therefrom. 
fo a roadiess country the airship would also appear to be the better 
owing to the difficulties connected with the supply of fuel, whilst in 
a mountainous district it possesses superior navigational qualities. 

In F.S.R., Part I, it is very clearly explained that aircraft will be 
supplementary to the hitherto recognised means of obtaining informa- 
tion, and in this supplementary role they may afford valuable aid to the 
“ Independent Cavalry ” Commander, in furnishing him with informa- 
tion, which would have otherwise have had to be laboriously acquired 
by patrols, and also in obviating a false trail being followed. 

In default of an example from actual warfare, an illustration can 
be taken from the Army Manceuvres in Cambridgeshire in 1912, 

The main forces were about 40 to 50 miles apart, and the Red (Sir 
D. Haig) aircraft were given the following detinite tasks to ascertain— 

(i) whether the Blue concentration was complete and in what 

locality ; 

(ii) whether the Blue advance had commenced 3 

(iii) whether a certain line of hits was being prepared asa 

position. 

The answers were communicated to the G.O.C. Red within 
four hours, and partially to the G.O.C. Red Cavalry Division with 
in 24 hours, after starting. 

Similarly the Blue Commander (Sir J. Grierson) wanted to 
know the Red lines of advance, and was supplied with the informa- 
tion ina little over two hours. 

Both commanders were in possession of the information, regard- 
ing the localities of the hostile bivouacs, that evening, 

In supplying information regarding definite points, which 
would be tar beyond the reach of patrols, it is obvious that aircraft 
will greatly lighten the task of the Independent Cavalry. 

A (b) (i). Reconnaissance of an enemy's coast from detached 
cruisers and special ships. 

The following extract from the “'Tagliche Runschau ” is interest- 
ing as portraying the point of view of certain sections of German 
opinion. After a disquisition on the Navy's need for great rigid air 
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cruisers as being the only type suitable, the paper proceeds to point 
cut that the modern Zeppelin can cover 425 miles out and back, and 
still have enough fuel to remain some hours longer in the air. 
It then goes on to say, “ What that means is at once clear if one 
realises that the distance from Heligoland to Rosyth is exactly 425 
miles. In this growing harbour on the Firth of Forth are English 
battleships and Armoured cruisers of the strong description which 
come into the first rank for the decision in the high sea battle.” 

; Again later in the same article it is said, “ The reconnoitring 
of Harwich is simpler still ; this harbour is 225 miles distant from 
Heligoland—a mere child's play for our great airships. Dover with 
its battleships and Armoured cruisers ; Sheerness with its reserves ; 
all lie at an excursion distance, so to speak, and could be patrolled 
all together. As soon asthe German Naval authorities have more 
than four ships of the 20,000 metre capacity, the whole English coast 
‘can be mare scouted in the case of mobilisation.” 

It may here be mentioned that the German authorities 
have ordered five Naval Zeppelins to be supplied within the next 
three years (i.¢., by the end of 1915), and attention may be drawn to 
the fact that, if it be possible for German airships to reconnoitre 
British Naval bases in the manner indicated, it should be equall 
possible for British airships to reconnoitre German Naval bases, whic 
are within easy distance of the Isle of Sheppey. 

For this particular sphere of action airships appear to have the 
advantage over aeroplanes, but until the previously mentioned ques- 
tion of towage is decided, a great deal of this class of reconnaissance 
will have to be carried out by acroplane, and the risks of non-return 
to the parent ship accepted and guarded against as far as possible. 

Alrciaft, out of reach of gun fire at an altitude of 4,000 to 5,000 
feet, would be in an excellent position to note movements of ships, 
arrivals and departures, the fact that vessels were getting up steam, 
and such like details, all of which would have a definite value, 

Knowledge obtained from such means will be of the highest 
importance to a Commander-in-Chief who is keeping his battle fleets 
well ont of reach of danger from destroyers and submarines, and is 
waiting for his opponent to issue out from his sheltering harbours to 
decide the issue on the high seas. 

A (5) (ii). Reconnaissance when the opposing forces are on the edges 
of the zone of tactical contact— 

As was shown under the heading of Distant Reconnaissance, 
aircraft must be a valuable adjunct when the main forces are draw- 
ing together. Itis only possible to quote from the work at the 
Army Manceuvres of 1¥12, when on the morning of the second day 
the main forces were about 30 miles apart, and the advanced troops 
about ten. 

At daybreak both commanders sent out aerial reconnaissances, 
and the following information was obtained :— 

By G. 0. C. Red in three hours :—“ The movements of one Blue 
Division and transport. Also a position being prepared.’ 
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By G.O.U.-Blue in five hours:—* ‘lhe movements of Red 
Mounted troops and the Red Infantry divisions.” : : 

The outcome of such information would enable the oj eae 
commanders to appreciate the situation fairly carly in the aay ari 
consequently to lay out their general line of action. It would place 
valuable information at the disposal of Advanced Guard Commanders 
and the Staff would be enabled to aftord the heads of the adminis- 
trative services data which would enable them in turn to get their 
arrangements worked out for the replenishment of munitions and 
food. 

A (c). Assisting cruisers detached for service on the Trade routes.— 

In this sphere there is no room for doubt as to the usefulness of 
aircraft, and the hydro-aeroplane is the type that would give the 
best results. 

A cruiser detached for the protection of its own, and the destruc- 
tion of the enemy's, commerce would be very materially assisted by 
a machine, which, whilst remaining in sight of the parent ship at a 
distance of 20 milesand at an altitude of 2,000 feet, could circle 
round her and observe a very large area. Flights undertaken ab 
dawn and. in the afternoon would increase the area in which the 
movements and appearance of all passing vessels would be known to 
the cruiser captain, and would thus enable him to take such action 
as might be required to safeguard his own merchantmen or bring 
hostile craft to account. : 
A (d). Assisting submarines in their look-out for vessels to attack— 

The same conditions that enable successful reconnaissance to be 
carried out will equally permit of the necessary information being 
gained and passed to the submarines, 

A (c). Aerial conflict— 5 

It cannot be admitted that aerial reconnaissance will be permit- 
ted to take place without some countering action being attempted. 

It .would appear that during the preliminary phases aerial 
reconnaissance will be carried out, and the opposing aviators will not 
see much of each other. This was one of the curious points brought 
out -by the 1912 Army Manceuvres. ; 

Later on when closer contact has been obtained the possibility 
of aerial conflict becomes more certain, and fighting machines, protec- 
ted with armour, carrying a small ().-F. or machine gun, but slower 
in speed, will come into play. 

What form the acrial contlict will take is alniost impossible to 
say, as it is oxtremely difticult to devise any satisfactory war test, 
which will. take into account the human personal equation, that 
unknown factor which will always havea decisive’ effect in war. It 
may be said that aerial contlict will certainly take’ place and that. 
aircraft must be developed for attack and defence, and, in’ order to 
accomplish their ordinary tasks, they must be prepared to dispose of 
attacks upon them. : 

Some menibers of the Royal Flying Corps think that between 
acroplanes the ease will be decided by the gun. In aeroplane versus 
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airship opinions are sharply divided. Aeroplanists maintain that 
they can disable the airship by dropping bombs on to the gas bug 
from above, to which the airship men reply that although an. aero- 
plane may be able to attain a greater altitude, it hasto ascend ina 
spiral, whereas the airship can rise equally fast and go ahead at the 
same. time, and it also can carry guns above and below, so that the 
operation of getting the weather gauge of an airship is not the simple 
one it would appear at first. ae 

So much for inter-aircraft hostilities, There is another form of 
aerial attack which must not be forgotten, as it will probably have 
the most demoralising effects, This particular form is night bom- 
bardment by means of dropped bombs. : 

Thanks to its facilities for navigation, the airship seems peculiar- 
ly adapted for these tactics. It has only to arrive in the offing at 
dusk, verify its positiov, and then work round to windward. Then 
with silent engines all that is necessary is to drift over the objective 
and drop bombs as the sights bear. Luck must to a large extent 
influence the results, but the feasible possibility exists of such 
attacks being made upon Dockyards, vessels at anchor, Military 
bases and camps, Railway bridges and workshops, and the resulting 
damage being well nigh irretrievable. At the conclusion of the Army 
Manauvres the “Gamma” successfully bombarded certain bivouacs, 
and, when an infantry night attack will stampede the horses of - 
a-ecavalry regiment as recently occurred to the Queen's Bays, one 
shudders to think of the results of half a dozen bombs successfully 
dropped on a dark night into the bivouacs of a cavalry division. 

At some period or other a fight will ensue for the command of 
the air, and the defeat of one side will confer a superiority on the 
other side, which will seriously hamper the loser temporarily and 
quite possibly for a period which may prove decisive. How long 
such command will last it is difficult to say, but the Royal Flying 
Corps appear to consider that it will be complete, chiefly owing to 
the disturbing effect that such a disaster will have on the nerves of 
the surviving pilots. 

We now come to the defensive side. 

B(a). Detecting minelayers at work, and detecting mines when 
laid— : 

The first is a matter of visiun and recognition of vessels, but it. 
is open to question whether it would be possible, except in dead calm 
bright weather, to detect laid mines. : Pate 
B (0). Assisting destroyers to detect and destroy submarines— _ 

.. This again is very much a question of weather and _ visibility. . 
Submarine officers prefer enough chop to raise white horses, as then: 
the wash caused by the periscope and the screw is practically: 
invisible. Even were they detected it is not easy to explain:how 
they. are to be successfully attacked, especially as the latest patterns, 
carry A gun armament. But the information that submarines were, 
in. @. certain locality would be invaluable to vessels operating in the, 
vicinity. roar rcceree ee 
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B (c) (i). Localising hostile craft in areas which are required to be 
kept clear— : : 
This again is only a matter of reconnaissance, but’ would’ be 

important to the commander concerned. 

B (ec) (ii). Localising hostile forces in unexpected directions 
Such information would be very valuable to the military com- 

mander in enabling him to guard against surprise. 

B (d) (i). Assisting in coastal patrol work — 

Here it would seem that aircraft would be at their best, as it 
has been successfully demonstrated that both classes of craft can be 
moored in the open, though the risk of damage to the airship is 
greater. 

Consequently aircraft should have an useful sphere of action in 
patrolling the southern and eastern coasts of Great Britain, and 
the channel between the Orkneys and Norway. The gradual but 
constant establishment of shore stations by the Admiralty on the 
East Coast shows that this aspect is not escaping attention. 

In coastal patrol work there are none of the difficulties to 
contend with, which come into existence directly conjunction with 
fleets or ships is called for, and, when weather conditions permit 
early and accurate information should be available daily, thus rendér- 
ing the successful raiding of a coast line an operation of ever-increas- 
ing difficulty. 

Weather that rendered the use of aircraft impossible would 
equally prevent the disembarkation of troops on a beach, and fog 
that prevented the location of raiding force would probably make 
it impossible for transports and their escorts to reach their 
objective. ‘ 

On the other hand, the operations of aircraft can greatly facili: 
tate the task of the commander of an oversea expedition. At 
present the information at the last transport rendezvous is that 
which has probably been obtained by secret agents, arid quité 
possibly may not be of very late date. There appears now no reasoh 
why an aerial scout should not make a reconnaissance from the Iuét 
rendezvous and thereby disclose (a) whether the enemy had any 
special preparations or appeared to be still ignorant of the impending 
stroke, (b) the actual sea conditions at various landing points. The 
value of such information, especially when alternative landing places 
are available, cannot be underestimated. 

B (d) (ii). Patrolling Lines of Communication on land— 

In connection with this sphere, flizhts at duybreak from important 
points on the Line of Communications would reveal hostile move- 
ments of any magnitude, and enable tte Liue of Communication 
Moveable Columns to be put in motion to counter any such attempté 

Having completed the review of the probable spheres of action, 
we now come to the possible influences on operations. Withdut 
access to privileged documents and data, any reasonable line of argu- 
ment may be claimed as irrefutable, becanse it can only be déduced 
from imagination and not based on the results of war experience. 
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It is therefore proposed to approach this question from four 
points of view :— 

(a) “The Individual” because the successful issue of a com- 
mander’s plans lie, not entirely in his hands,but largely 
in the hands of his subordinates of all ranks. 

(b) “The Naval Commander.” 

(c) “The Military Commander.” 

(d) “The domains of strategy and land tactics.” 

(a) “The Individual.” At first the influence of aircraft will 
probably be nil, because the novelty of seeing aircraft overhead will 
soon wear off, and very little attention will be paid to them. But, 
as the forces approach closer, the strain thrown upon the rank and 
file will be greater, and it may be at breaking point when upon some 
dark night the bivouacs are successfully bombed. Up to the present 
darkness has usually brought relaxation of mental tension to a very 
large proportion of the troops in the field, but the strain has some- 
times a too much. If to the already severe strain of modern war 
is to be added increased mental tension at night, when senses are 
more highly strung and the imagination is apt to run riot more 
freely at any strange sound, how long will the rank and file last ? 
Will it mean that all the calculations of “war wastage ” will prove 
so much wastepaper, and that the nation, without its trained 
manhood, behind it, stands little chance of success in the long run? 

(b) “The Naval Commander.” Assuming the limit of vision to 
be 15 miles; gun range to be 14,000 yards or 7 miles; rate of 
approach 30 knots, i.e., each fleet is steaming at 15 knots; and two 
fleets to be 30 sea miles apart. In thirty minutes the leading ships 
are in sight of each other and in forty-five they will be just getting 
into range. 

When it is realised how quickly the miles reel off, and conse- 
quently how quickly the Naval Commander must make up his mind, 
there is little need to emphasise how important the possession of an 
efficient air service is to him. 

Much that has hitherto had to be guessed, such as the proximity 
of the enemy, his movements, dispositions, course and alterations 
thereof, speed, etc., will now be accurately and constantly reported. 

The influence of aircraft will therefore tend to remove factors of 
luck and chance which have largely figured previously in the condi- 
tions of sea fights, and the tactics to be employed will be determined 
by the information furnished by the aircraft to the Commander-in- 
Chief and the influence exercised thereby on his judgment. 

(¢) “The Military Commander.” In many ways what is applic- 
able to his Naval brother is also applicable to the Military command. - 
er. Distances are not covered at the same rapid rate, and therefore 
he will have more time to think out his course of action. But, as 
concealment of movement by day will be heavily discounted, in order 
to get the better of his opponent, pians will have to be quickly formed 
and all the necessary detaila equally expeditiously carried through. 
From the commander therefore the influence of aircraft would appear 
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to demand greater quickness of decision and initiative, and the 
possession of that personal magnetism which will force his plans 
through in the face of the most unfavourable conditions. 

(d) “The domain of strategy and tactics.” Inasmuch as lines 
of strategical concentration and deployment will no longer be safe 
from observation by aerial scouts, it would appear that an error in 
the initial deployment will be more difficult to remedy than when 
such a mistake might possibly have escaped the notice of the oppos- 
ing commander. 

In the sphere of tactics, it is believed the aircraft will have far- 
reaching effects :— 

Firstly.—In relieving the Cavalry and mounted troops of much 
arduous work, they will be found more capable of intervening 
vigorously during and after the battle. 

Secondly.— As concealment of movement by day will be difficult 
there will be an increased demand for night operations of all kinds, 
introducing the factors of loss of rest, marching powers, time and 
space, and general efficiency in night work, the success of which 
must largely depend on the Staff arrangements connected therewith. 

Lastly.— When the plans for deployment on the battlefield are 
being drawn up, may not the aircraft influence tend to contract the 
size of the battle front, and favour a greater use of the manceuvring 
reserve as described in F. S. R., Part I, Chapter VII, 102 ? 


RESERVES IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
By Mayor H. H.S. Knox NorTHAMPTONSHIRE REGIMEN’. 


“In war it matters not so much what is dono, but that it he done with vigour 
and singularity of purpose.” 


(Scharnhorat at Prussian Council of War, 5th October 18U6.) 


When a commander is about to engage in battle there are 
certain inevitable questions with ronan to his reserves which 
require an answer :— 

(1) Should he trust his fate to his subordinate commanders 
and keep only a small reserve, if any at all, in his own 
hand ? 

(2) Should he keep under his cummaud a large reserve with 
which tu force a decision in the fight ? 

On the replies to these two questions will depend the “ form ” 
of his battle as referred tu in Field Service Regulations, Part I, 
Sec. 102 (3); and whatever the “form, ” a third question arises :— 

(3) What should be the actual strength held in reserve ¢ 

Field Service Regulations, Part I, Sec. 102 (3), gives the line 
of reasoning to be followed in coming to a decision with regard 
to questions (1) and (2):—'The character of the commander, relative 
numbers, anceuvring power, gruund, stratcyical situation and many 
other factors have to be considered. Tu seeking for au answer to the 
third question there are also certain directions given for guidance :— 

F.8. I, Part I, Sec. When attacking, one to three men per yard 
104 (3). are required along the whole front, with 
three to five men per yard at the decisive point, and the handling of a 

F.8. K., Part 1, Sec. reserve in a battalion is described in Infantry 
lus .8). Training, Sec. 129 (5). When defending, 
local reserves should be about equal tu the firing line with its supports, 

F.8.8., Part 1, Sec. and half the total force should be kept in 
106 :2) hand for the ultimate decisive blow. 

These figures, as stated in Infantry Training, Sec. 142 (8), are 
given as a general guide. Definite directions are obviously impossi- 
ble and a general guide is all that should be required, and yet in 
practice the directions of our regulations would at times appear 
to be inadequate. Doubt as to the force to be held in reserve is 
often present. Such doubt is, to a great extent, caused by a lack 
of a clear conception of the duties of a reserve, or of any guiding 
principle to be kept in mind in deciding on its strength. When 
such doubts arise it is well to turn to history. By taking actual 
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instances, aud turning over in the mind the possible considerations 
which influenced such and such a commander to hold back a half, 
a third or any other fraction of his force, we become acquainted 
with the. historical facts on which the principles in our regulations 
are based, and we also, through increased knowledge, begin to 
understand the line of reasoning that we should adopt in attempt- 
ing to solve a difficult military problem. 

It is then in this humble spirit uf enquiry, not. in a spirit of 
mere captious criticism, that the question of the handling reserves 
in the Riser Jenene War is approached in the hope that by a 
study of concrete cases two results may be obtained :— 

(a) A more thorough knowledge of the teaching of our 
regulations and consequently a firmer grasp of the prin- 
ciples which govern the use of reserves. 

(b) A clearer conception of the guiding idea never absent 
from the mind of successful commanders when deciding 
on the strength of their reserves. 

In the table which faces pages 413-4 a few figures} are given 
showing approximately the proportion of troops held in hand by the 
commanders in the battles considered. Broadly speaking, the Japan- 
ese retained small reserves and the Russians large ones. The figures 
area plain statement of fact, and conclusions cannot be drawn 
from them without giving attention to the various conditions which 
affected each battle. 

The battles of the Russo-Japanese War naturally divide 
themselves into two periods :—The smaller battles before Liao-Yang 
and the larger from Liav-Yang onwards. The first which demand 
attention are Oku’s battles:—Nan Shan, Te-li-ssu, and Ta-Shih- 
Chiao.* 

Nan Shun.—A soldier cannot but admire Oku’s faith in his 
untried troops which permitted him to launch three divisions ia line 
against the Nan Shan position, The strategical situation no doubt 
demanded an immediate victory, and the gods of war favoured his 
bold action. At the same time it is desirable to consider if the 
result might not have been attained with less risk. At 11 a.M. 
Oku had one company in reserve. Imagine what would have 
occurred had the Russians at any time on the afternoon of the 
26th counter-attacked the left of 3rd Division? The lie of the 
ground on the south side of the Nan Shan position favoured such a 
couree. 

The Japanese would have found ample cover for a division 
in rear of Chin Chou town, two divisions could have pinned the 
Russians to their position and the third might have assaulted at 
the will of the Commander-in-Chiet. Oku applied the principles 
of converging tactics to a contined battlefield. 

On the Russian side the lessons are negative. They hada 
reserve of sufficient strength and did not use it owing to jealousy 


* For maps sce the Otlicial History ef the Russo-Japanese War. 
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and indecision in the higher command. It is well to note this 
common danger of large reserves, they are held too long in hand 
and a fraction of the army is called on to bear the brunt of the 
action. The reserve becomes for all practical purposes a detachment 
from the decisive point. It is a waste of force. 

Te-li-ssu.—In making deductions from the Japanese disposi- 
tions at Te-li-ssu. the fact that the 6th division was arriving must 
not be overlooked. It was not till noon on the 15th that Oku 
parted with the second of the two battalions which originally had 
formed his general reserve. He only did so, then because the 
leading units of the 6th division had come up. 

Then again can the 4th division detached some 15 miles to 
the west be looked on as a reserve? (See F.S. R., 104 (4).) 
There appears to be no doubt that the division was detached for 
protective reasons; but when it was discovered that no immediate 
danger from that direction was to be anticipated, Oku ordered 
one brigade to converge on the Russian right. The action of that 
brigade was decisive and was such as is often demanded of reserves. 
At first the 4th division was a detachment, but a detachment with- 
in recall. Once recalled it formed a fresh force under the orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief and as such had the effect of a reserve. 
Oku in the preliminary stages of the fight took the risk of having 
a small reserve under his own hand, he must have suffered con- 
siderable anxiety when the 3rd division was hard-pressed, but 
eventually he was able to converge on the battlefield. 

There has been much criticism of Stakelberg’s dispositions, but 
it isinteresting to note that the proportion in local and general 
reserve conforms to our regulations. It is true that there was 
indecision in the execution of the Russian counter-attack, staff 
work was bad and unity of action was absent, but the fact should 
not be overlooked that counter-attack was attempted on a large 
scale on the 15th of June, 8} battalions of the 1st E. S. R. D. and 
8 battalions of the 2nd Brigade, 35th Division, taking part in ib. 
Stakelberg has received little credit, for his decision of the evening 
of the 14th. His reserve in hand then was the 2nd Brigade ; he 
detailed it for a definite object, ordering the 1st E. : R. Division 

ae to co-operate. It is a refreshing instance 
Bb Be SecsM0 Ct) of an ater to strike at the fake moment 
with the general reserve. Stakelberg bad in his mind a clear 
sige ioe of the correct réle of his general reserve. 
ater he wavered, and employed the 34th and 35th Regi- 
ments which arrived during the night of the 14th-15th for local 
defence on the west instead of further reinforcing his blow on the 
east. Stakelberg was an able leader and that he failed in his 
attempt to issue from a defensive position and to force his opponent 
to conform tv his movements is only another proof of the difficulty 
of the employment of a large reserve at the right time and place. 

Ta-Shih-Chiao,—The third of Oku’s battles is Ta-Shih-Chiao. 

One cannot but look on the 4th division as a reserve in this battle. 
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Oku was nervous about his left and his orders read as follows:— 
“The 4th division will take up a position near Wu-Tai-Shan and 
will hold it in strength asa protection for the left flank of the 
army. No advance will be made therefrom until it is observed 
that the general attack elsewhere is succeeding.” Not till noon 
did it advance, though the rest of the army moved in the morning. 
So we find that Oku had early in the battle areserve of iths 
of his force held in hand for purely defensive reasons. There was 
no intention of using his reserve fora great blow in depth to 
penetrate the screen in front of him. His form of battle appeared 
to contemplate a general advance along his whole front, and from 
this movement, for a period, 3ths of his troops were withheld. 
When his fears to the west were not realised the 4th division 
simply advanced tu its front. At 8 P.M. one of the remaining 
regiments of the general reserve was sent to reinforce the 4th 
division. 

It is for consideration if Oku would not have been better 
advised to have used his general reserve, including the 4th division 
in support of his right where the 5th division was checked. It is 
easy to be wise after the event, but there seems to bea lack of 
dash in Oku’s handling of his forces, e.y., his fears for his left, his 
orders for the 3rd and Sth divisions to advance on the morning of 
the 25th while apparently 6th and 4th divisions were to remain 
idle. The holding of a considerable force in reserve for other than 
a decisive offensive move indicates fear of unknown dangers. 

On the Russian side Zarubaiev was simply fighting a delaying 
action. Perhaps under the circumstances to keep }th of the 
infantry in reserve was not making “ as great adisplay of forces as 
possible” (F. S. R., Sec. 72, 4) and there is no evidence of an in- 
tention to use the reserve for a decisive stroke. Local reserves were 
as usual used for direct support of the troups in position. However, 
Zarubaiev successfully carried out the task he had been given. 

What do we learn from Oku’s generalship at these three 
battles ? 

At Nan-Shan possibly from a just appreciation of his oppo- 
nents, be ventured to retain only a small portion of his force in 
reserve. The result gives us some insight into the anxieties of a 
commander who engages in actiun without reserves, At 'l'e-li-ssu 
the risk taken holding back only two battalions of the 3rd division 
was hot so great as at first sight appears. The action of the 4th 
division in striking the Hank of the Russians, even though it did 
so with only half its weight, was decisive. At 'l'a-Shih-Chiao the 
early retirement of the Russians makes the possible effect of Oku's 
dispositions a matter of conjecture. But from the study of Te-li- 
ssu and Ta-Shih-Chiao we learn one lesson to guide us in our 
enquiries: To ascertain the real reserve strength which remains 
in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, it is necessary to look 
beyond the paras. of operation orders which deal with the “ General 
Reserve.” 
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The Yalu.—At the battle of Yalu, Zasulich held approximately 
4rd of his infantry in reserve. His orders were conflicting. Did 
he really intend to fight or simply to delay Kuroki? There is no 
trace of any idea of offensive movement with his reserve. About 
noon on the Ist, two battalions were sent to assist Kashtalinski, the 
other three battalions remained idle. It is clearly a case of 
“ protective ” reserve and its fate is not singular ; it resulted in waste 
of force. 

Kuroki with his large numerical preponderance kept }th of 
his infantry in reserve and used them for pursuit. 

These four battles though fought on comparatively narrow 
fronts furnish no instance of the successful employment of a large 
general reserve. They drive home the lesson that a reserve held back 
and not used for a definite purpose is a detachment from the decisive 
point, and as such is a weakness, not a strength. 

Leaving now the preliminary battles of the war, we pass to the 
great struggles in which the main armies of both nations fought 
under the command of Marshal Oyama and General Kuropatkin. 
Conditions are different and it is battles of this size which are 
referred to in F. 8. R., Sec. 102 (3). “ With large forces there can 
be little, if any, hope of being able to strike with the general reserve 
at the right moment unless the approximate area in which it is to 
be used is determined in time. In such circumstances, therefore, 
it will generally be necessary to decide, either at the time when the 
plans for deployment are being formed, or, at any rate, soon after 
deployment, where the decision will be forced and to place the 
reserve accordingly.” 

Liao-Yang.—The battle of Liao-Yang in our Official History is 
divided into several phases : the first, the attack on the outer line. 
The Russians had two groups with a proup in reserve. The Japanese 
converged without a general reserve. The Russian general reserve 
was never used as such. 

In the second phase of the battle, the Russians held the advanced 
position, the line of hills stretching east from Shou Shan Pu. 
The 2nd, 4th and part of the Ist armies hurled themselves against 
the Russian trenches while Kuroki was initiating his dangerous move 
to the right bank of the Taitzu. 

In so large and extended a conflict it is desirable to consider 
first the question of the general reserve of each army, in this and 
subsequent phases of the battle, and secondly, the handling of the 
local reserves, 

Russian.—-There are various detachments which may or may 
not be considered as part of the Russian general reserve, but taking 
the figures of our Official History we find that Kuropatkin had in 
hand some 61} battalions (8 of which only arrived on the 30th and 
31st) or approximately 4rd of his force. There is no indication 
that Kuropatkin ever intended a serious offensive south of the 
Taitzu with this general reserves As early as 9 A.M. on August 
30th he indicated to Stakelberg that he contemplated) retreat. On 
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the 30th the general reserve was used entirely for local reinforce- 
ment, and at the end of the day less than 4rd (17 battalions) 
remained under the hand of the Commander-in-Chief; only 7 
battalions out of the 614 had been used for counter-attack as a 
general reserve. 

On the 31st, also, Kuropatkin failed to use his general reserve 
for counter-attack. He did not consider himself strong enough,. 
and thinking that the protection of his communications was his 
most pressing duty, he ordered a retirement from the advanced posi- 
tion. Again we see a similar inactivity of reserves, when on the 
night of 2nd-3rd of September Kuropatkin had the greater part of 
three corps in hand. The great counter-stroke which he had intended 
never took place, and the sorely tried Ist Japanese army was left 
unmolested. At 6 A.M.,on September 3rd, Kuropatkin ordered a 
retreat to the north. 

Jupanese.—Marshal Oyama, on the other hand, held back 
a comparatively small force, the 4th division (11 battalions), th 
of his infantry. The remainder of his pore were at the 
disposal of the army commanders, and the artillery of the 4th 
division was not entirely withheld from the fight. The 4th division 
was echeloned on the left with a definite purpose to meet counter- 
attack on that flank. It was not used for local reinforcement except 
that on the 30th four battalions supported the 6th Division. There 
was no vacillation as to the object of this reserve. Ab 4-30 P.M. on 
August 30th, Marshal Oyama was under the impression that the 
Russians in front of the 4th army were assuming the offensive. He 
did not alter the disposition of his reserve, but simply ordered Oku 
with the 2nd army to attack. He gave support by “applying the 
blister” elsewhere, not by depletion of his reserve. At 4 P.M. on the 
31st August when the danger to the west was judged to have passed, 
the 4th division returned to the command of the 2nd army, 

A greater contrast than these two methods of handling a general 
reserve it is difficult to conceive. Qn the one hand, doubt and 
consequent waste of power, on the other, a clearly defined objective, 
and when that had vanished the immediate return of the forces 
held in reserve to the control of the army commander from whom 
they had been withdrawn, 

Liao-Yang shows us the value of a definite and clear conception 
in the mind of the Commander-in-Chief of the subject of his general 
reserve ; given that conception the decision as to the strength to 
be kept back is ssiaplited and the temptation to fritter away 
reserves in secondary objects is reduced. 

Kuropatkin was an educated soldier of high reputation and great 
experience of war, that he on each occasion failed to use effectively 
his general reserve most certainly justifies the statement in our 
F.S. R., Sec. 100 (2), thut the assumption of the offensive from the 
defensive “demands very high qualities of skill and resolution in 
the commander.” Opportunity for Russian counter-attack was not 
wanting, but the requisite determination in command was absent. 
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An exhaustive analysis of the handling of reserves, other than 
ee reserves, in the battle of Liao-Yung would take many pages. 
t must suffice to glance at a few incidents: 

(1) The Japanese, the weaker army, were attacking; they 
pinned their faith on the offensive, so we find every- 
where small reserves in hand. When the Guard Division 
was attacking on the outer line on August 26th, 
only one battalion was kept in divisional reserve, this 
battalion, and the whole of the army reserve (2 batta- 
lions 29th Kobe Regiment), was used in support of 
the Guard Division during this day. 

The 8th Siberian Corps which opposed the Guard had half its 
strength in reserve, but never attempted more than a 
local counter-attack. 

(2) Kuroki again on the lst September on the right bank 
of the Taitzu engaged the whole of his three brigades 
keeping no army reserve. The 3rd brigade was arriving. 
The Russians opposed tv hirn deployed only one division. 
Their inactivity, and multiplication of reserves, lost them 
Manjo Yama. 

(3) Local reserves cannot be dispensed with. Kondratovich, 
in the left section of the Ist corps, attempted to do 
without them and got in difficulties. The Japanese 
too felt the want of local reserves. After describing 
the gallant efforts of the 6th and 18th Regiments 
on the 31st of August, when having met with 
considerable success these units encountered fresh 
Russian troops, the Official History says “ they had no 
fresh troops to bring up to the assault and could do no 
more.” An eloquent tribute to the value of the last 
reserve ! 

(4) One other point regarding the employment of local 
reserves in defence demands attention. F-.S. R., 
Part I, Sec. 109 (3), states :—“ Local reserves should 
not be employed to reinforce the firing line.” Through- 
out this and every battle the Russians constantly used 
their reserves for direct reinforcement, but counter- 
attacks, by local reserves, when attempted, had far- 
reaching etfects. 

(a) On the afternoon of the 30th August two battalions 22nd 
E.S.R. R. of General Putilov’s force in reserve on the 
right of the 8rd Siberian Army Corps, took advantage 
of superior artillery fire, and of most favourable ground, 
and attacked. They drove back the left of the Japanese 
10th divison from the villages of Min-Chia-Lan-Tzu and 
Wu-Chia-Kou. This movement, combined with the 
stubborn resistance of the 3rd Siberian Corps, led to 
the retirement of the 10th division, the suspension of 
the attack of the Guard Division, and the issue of 
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Oyama’s order at 4-30 P.M. that the 2nd army should 
again attack, an attack that failed. 

(L) Again the repulse of the Japanese 34th Regiment by 

counter-attack when engaged with the 8rd E.S. R. 
Regiment on the 31st August caused a lull of some 
hours in the fighting while Oku brought up his reserves. 

Our regulations advance a policy of perfection in laying down 
that local reserves should act by counter-attack only. It is a 
policy that vommanders would do weli to follow. Had the two 
battalions of the 22nd E.S R Regiment simply reinforced the 
3rd_ Siberian Corps in position it is not conceivable that the effect 
of their action could have been so far reaching. Counter-attack is 
the correct réle of local reserves, 

The Shaho—At the battle of Shaho Kuropatkin attacked, 
adopting the converging form of action. He launched two attacking 
groups, and he held in reserve under his direct command 4rd 
of his infantry, 4th of his cavalry and 4 of his artillery. God 
and Kuropatkin alone know what was to be the object of this large 
reserve ; however, it was never destined to be employed as a whole. 
Before Oyama had moved a battalion nearly half of Kuropatkin’s 
reserve had been absorbed in a gap between his two attacking 
groups; the reserve was frittered away. This craze for excessive 
reserves had so permeated the whole army from Commander-in- 
Chief downwards that on the evening of October 11th, when the 
Russian offensive ended its weak and halting career, only about 
4rds of the Russian forces had been engaged. The Russian theory 
of handling reserves was equal in value to a reinforcement of at 
least three divisions to the Japanese. 

Marshal Oyama held in reserve 4th of his infantry and 
3th of bis artillery. On the 11th the whole of this reserve went 
to support the 4th Army, and on the evening of that day, the 
1st Army had only small local reserves, and the 2nd Army some 
7} battalions in hand. The political, financial and strategical 
situation made it impossible for the Japanese to retreat, and 
Marshal Oyama risked every man he had in a great effort to force 
his will on his opponent. He had nothing further to fall back on. 
The 5th division were being withdrawn to forma reserve. The 
result justified the risk. Again, on the 13th. Marshal Oyama parted 
with his last reserve to meet the necessity ofthe Ist Army. 

As at Liao-Yang so at the Shaho we see the value of the com- 
mander of a true understanding of the object with which he retains 
areserve in hand. Both armies were engaged on the converging 
“form” of action in which according to our regulations “ few, if any, 
reserves” are retained in hand. Under such circumstances the 
strength of reserve withheld from the fight isthe measure of the 
anxiety of the Commander-in-Chief. Marshal Oyama well knowing 
his numerical inferiority and having gauged to a nicety the capacity 
of his oppenent, reduced his reserve toa minimum, Yet he did not 
hesitate to use it as a support to the armies which he trusted. 
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Kuropatkin, on the other band, knew he had numerical superiority, 
but taking counsel of his fears he adopted a half-hearted measure 
with the inevitable result:—Waste of power and consequent 
defeat. 

The lessons of Liao-Yang and the Shaho are again confirmed 
at Mukden. Hesitation and indecision in the employment of a 
reserve can have only one ending. 

Conclusions.—The ill success of the large reserve in these battles 
of the Russo-Japanese War is held, by some writers, to indicate that 
the commander who trusts to the timely employment of a great 
general reserve takes an undue risk. Such a conclusion is un- 
justitied. The failures of one war often foreshadow the success of the 
next. Kuropatkin was several times within an ace of victory, and the 

ualities which he, and the Russian army, lacked, may be highly 
de caloed in the next exponents of the large reserve, ‘lhe factors 
noted in F. S. R., Part I, Se 102 (3), will decide for the comman- 
der the “ form ” of action he must adopt 

From the study of success and failures in the handling of 
reserves in the battles of Manchuria, the value of the offensive is 
evident. A reserve frittered away in local supports, except in 
exceptional circumstances, invites defeat in detail. Such waste of 
reserves, as pointed out by Clausewitz (Bk. IV, Chapter IV) 
indicates moral and physical inferiority. There must be “singularity 
of purpose ” in the handling of the reserve. 

A reserve is in asense a detachment ; temporary it is true, 
but still, for the moment, a detachment. The principles that 
govern the formation of detachments are known to all. No great 
leader would make a detachment without fully considering its 
object. Does not this then indicate that the object of the reserve 
must be the guiding thought when deciding onits strength? But 
the history of war teems with examples of apparently objectless 
reserves, 

With Oku and Oyama the governing idea in holding back 
the reserve is evident :—At ‘l'a-Shih-Chiao and Liao-yang (2nd 
pies to meet dangers on a flank, that were to them definite ; at 
Nan Shan and the Shaho merely small reserves tu deal with un- 
seen eventualities. No such clear conception animated the Russian 
leaders at the Yalu, Nan Shan, Liao-Yang and the Shaho, and in 
each case the reserve was wasted. At Te-li-ssu, where Stakelberg 
did allot a definite task to his reserve, lack of energy led to defeat. 
Success in arms without energy is impussible. 

Assuredly a clear appreciation of the role of the reserve is the 
first essential when deciding on its strength. Definite intention 
is necessary in every operation of war if it is to be carried out 
“ with vigour and singularity of purpose.” The handling of reserves 
is no exception, and yet the fact seems often forgotten. ‘To place 
a certain proportion of a force in reserve simply because ‘ the 
book ” says so, is the act of a parrot. To hold back a great re- 
serve as an insurance against unknown dangers, thereby weakening 
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to breaking point the force actually engaged with the enemy 
is false economy of strength. The commander must ask himself 
what is to be the task of his reserve ? Is its action to be decisive ? 
Is it for purely local counter-attack ? Is it simply a small reserve 
which prudence indicates should be retained in hand ? His intention 
must be clear and fixed. He must have “ singularity of purpose.” 
Having decided the object of his reserve, he has then to weigh 
the topographical and tactical factors which govern the method 
of its employment. These factors vary in every instance, and only 
knowledge, the result of study, can ensure their just appreciation. 
Deliberation will indicate the strength of reserve necessary for 
the accomplishment of his object. It remains for him “ to act 
with vigour.” 

The history of the Russo-Japanese War confirms the saying of 
Scharnhorst, which heads this paper, as to the value of vigour and 
singularity of purpose. A commander must have in mind clear and 
fixed intention when forming, and vigour when handling, his reserve. 
The lack of fixed intention was, in no small measure, the cause of 
Russian failure. It seems a mere statement of the obvious to say 
that the intention must never be lost sight of. It appears so simple. 
But in war the simple is difficult. 
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COMMUNICATIONS WITH CAVALRY. 
An example based on the Inter-Divisional Manceuvres, 1912. 
By Magor D’A. Lecarp, 17TH LANCERS. 


Summary of Operations,— st Duy. 

(1) Inter-Divisional mancuvres took place on December 9th— 
12th, 1912, between 3rd and 7th Divisions. 

The general plan of the 7th Divisional Commander involved 
amovement tothe R.Jumna (the frontier) on the Ist day with 
his whole force and a subsequent crossing of that river, witha 
view to attacking an enemy’s force which was believed to be con- 
centrating about Sonepat. Head-quarters 7th Division therefore 
was to move west from Dilaura to Bagpat, while the Cavalry 
Division received orders to march from Budhana to Kutana (a 
distance of 30 miles), almost parallel to, and about 25 miles distant 
from, the match of the 7th Division. 

(2) A signal company formed part of the 7th Division. 

The Cavalry Division had an improvised signal squadron com- 
prising— 

2 wireless stations. 
8 cyclists 
16 despatch riders and signallers. 

(3) Comments. 

Communication was established each night but little communi- 
cation was maintiined during the day. ‘Two wireless stations were 
insnfficient, and they were only able to communicate at intervals, 
As the ground over which the manceuvres took place, and the situa- 
tion each day, are now familiar to many officers, it is thought that 
a useful example of the communications between the Head-quarters 
of an army and the independent cavalry can be obtained. 

It is therefore proposed to consider the arrangements for som- 
munication (quite apart from what actually were made) between 
the head-quarters of the Eastland Force and the Cavalry Division 
based on the operations that took place on the ist and 2nd days of 
the manceuvres. 

The following points seem to be necessary for the efficient 
carrying out of the signal service -— 

(a) Co-ordination of the various means of communication by 

the O. C. Signal Squadron, who is in charge of the whole 
signal service of the Cavalry Division. 
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COMMUNICATIONS WITH CAVALRY. 
An example based on the Inter-Divisional Maneuvres, 1912. 
By Masor D’A. Lecarp, 17TH LANCERS. 


Summary of Operations,—lst Duy. 

(1) Inoter-Divisional manwuvres took place on December 9th— 
12th, 1912, between 3rd and 7th Divisions. 

The general plan of the 7th Divisional Commander involved 
a movement tothe R.Jumna (the frontier) on the Ist day with 
his whole force and a subsequent crossing of that river, with a 
view to attacking an enemy’s force which was believed to be con- 
centrating about Sonepat. Head-quarters 7th Division therefore 
was to move west from Dilaura to Bagpat, while the Cavalry 
Division received orders to march from Budhana to Kutana (a 
distance of 30 miles), almost parallel to, and about 25 miles distant 
from, the match of the 7th Division. 

(2) A signal company formed part of the 7th Division. 

The Cavalry Division had an improvised signal squadron com- 
prising— 

2 wireless stations. 
8 cyclists 
16 despatch riders and signallers. 

(3) Comments. 

Communication was established each night but little communi- 
cation was maintained during the day. Two wireless stations were 
insufficient, and they were only able to communicate at intervals, 
As the ground over which the mancuvres took place, and the situa- 
tion each day, are now familiar to many officers, it is thought that 
a useful example of the communications between the Head-quarters 
of an army and the independent cavalry can be obtained. 

It is therefore proposed to consider the arrangements for com- 
munication (quite apart from what actually were made) between 
the head-quarters of the Eastland Force and the Cavalry Division 
based on the operations that took place on the ist and 2nd days of 
the maneuvres. 

The following points seem to be necessary for the efficient 
carrying out of the signal service :— 

(a) Co-ordination of the various means of communication by 

the O. C. Signal Squadron, who is in charge of the whole 
signal service of the Cavalry Division. 
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(b) Previous instruction at personal interview to be given by the 
G. S. O. Cavalry Division to the Officer Commanding 
Signal Squadron. 

(c) When the Division halts, information to be given as to the 

probable length of hult. 

(a) Arrangements to be made for supplementing the wireless 

with alternative methods of transmitting messages. 

(4) Diagram A shows the arrangements for inter-communica- 
tion which it is suggested might have been made if the signal 
squadron had been provided with the following equipment viz. :— 

2 wagon wireless stations. 

4 pack wireless stations. 

8 cyclists. 

16 despatch riders and signallers. 

(5) The officer in charge of Army Signals, orG. 8. O. II 
(operations section) at Head-quarters, in consultation, at 
personal interview if possible, with the O.C., Signal Squadron 
Cavalry Division would draw up the following scheme for inter- 
communication ; make arrangements for the distribution of the signal 

aT ards equipment and the detailing of the relay 

: ee) posts. For this the General Staff are 
responsible. 

The following draft order for Force Operation Orders would be 
prepared : - : : ‘ 
Communication. 

Communication will be established between Head-quarters 
and the Cavalry Division both by wireless and by a chain of relay 
posts, as early as the situation permits, on the lines— 

Daula—Baraut. 
Bagpat—Kutana. 

Detailed instructions have been issued separately. 
* * * 


The signal company at Divisional Head-quarters is conjointly 
P.8-B. 1, App. 1 with the signal squadron of the Cavalry 
Pe Cnr uate Division responsible for maintaining com- 
munication between Force Head-quarters and the Cavalry Division. 
The distribution of the equipment, personal, would be as 
follows:— 
With Head-quarters. 
2 wireless wagon stations, 
| i pack station. 
Despatch riders. 
With Cavalry Divisional Headquarters. 
3 wireless pack stations. 
. Despatch riders. 
(6) Force Head-quarters would leave 
“A” wagon station at Dilaura all day as 
central signal station. 


Wireless sorvice on ist 
Day. 
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“B” wagon station would march with the Force Head-quarters 
to Daula, where it would establish a post, and receive messages 
from “A” station for definite period, say, 10 a.m. till 1 p.m. 

Pack station (C) would at first be in reserve ; but, if not needed, 
would move on and establish post at Bagpat as soon as possible, 
say, 1 P.M. “B” station wouid then close, and move to Bagpat. 
Cavalry Division Head-quarters would leave on pack station (Z) at 
Budhana; would march (Y) station with the Division and attach 
(X) station to the reconnoitring detachment pushed ont to Chaprauli. 
Previous information would have been given of the intention to 
establish (Y) station at Bamnauli 10 aM.; to open communication 
with A wagon station. This would allow (2) pack station to close, 
and follow the Division to Baraut, where it would set up at say 
2 pM. Communication with the reconnoitring detachment (X) 
station would be ordered at definite hours, say, 10 a.M.,3 P.M. and 
8 PM. Communication between each Head-quarters and their 
nearest wireless station would be kept up by despatch riders in pairs ; 
apair being ready detailed as “next for duty,” at the wireless 
station, and with the G. O. C. 

Arrangements would also be made to supplement the wireless 
communication by a complete system of despatch riders, just as if 
no wireless existed. 

(7) Desputch Riding. 

On the 1st day the roads to be used will be in our own country 
and therefore safe for small relay posts. 

In 1805, Berthier ordered Bernadotte to leave relay posts of 
8 men at distances of 2 leagues, when pursuing Kutusof. 

In 1807, between Eylan and QOsterode (55 miles) there were 
posts of an N.C.O and 4 men about 12 miles apart. 

In 1870, the Germans used to place posts of 10 or 12 men at 
8 to 15 miles apart, to keep up communication with the Cavalry 
Divisions. 

Men and horses have not altered. Our own experiences do 
not lead us to adopt any different system, in the absence of motor 
cycles. We may follow these examples, and place similar small 
posts at short distances apart. 

Budhana to Diluwra, vid Sardhana Cross Roads, Ganges Canal, 
distance 35 miles, 1.c.—3 intermediate posts. 

Barwut to Duula, vid Eastern Jumnna Canal, 20 miles—2 inter- 
mediate posts. 

Kutuna to Bagput, 20 miles—2 intermediate posts. 

Total =7 relay posts each of one N.C. O. and 4 men—3 supplied 
by Head-quarters and 4 by the Cavalry Division. 

These relay posts would be placed under the “ Officer in charge 
of Army Signals” in the instructions (see para. 5 above) issued to 
him by the General Statf. He would also be empowered to withdraw 
these relay posts on his own responsibility when no longer required. 

The line of relay posts Budhana to Diiaura would have already 
been established by the evening of December 8th, therefore the 
following order only, as regards the other two lines of communication, 
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would have been inserted in Cavalry Divisional Operation Orders of 
December 8th. 


e * * e 


Intercommunication. 
Wireless telegraph stations will be established at Baraut and 
at Kutana as early as the situation permits, if ible by 2 P.M. 
and 4 P.M. respectively. A chain of relay posts will be established 
on the line Baraut—Daula by 1 P.M. on the line Kutana—Bagpat 
by 3 P.M. 
The intermediate posta at Maheshpur and Nethla will be 
furnished by Force Head-quarters. 
Poste at Baraut. Alawalpur, Kutana, and Rajpur will be 
furnished vy the 2nd Cavalry Brigade. Each post will consist of— 
3 N.C.O. 
4 despatch riders. 
The officer detailed to command the posts will report at Cavalry 
Divisional Head-quarters at 9 P.M. to night for special instructione. 


2 * * 2 
(8) Schedule, on Ist day, showing method of hourly transmission 


of wireless messages, from Cavalry Division to Force Head- 
quarters. 


ee ntenetenenctctoneeee 
Method. From Through To 
6a.m. | Wireless .. | @ (Budhana) ... sa A(Dilaura). 
S| Despatch rider 
ae and .. ra .. | A (Dilaura) ... | Head-quarters. 
wireless. 
8 ,, y De AD i 
9», ” we |Z re A ” ae 

1 ,, A Y (Bamnauli) A 3 Pe 

Ib, 5, " soe |X % we | A ah «. | B. (Daula). 

12 ,, i ree fie & mH .. | Aand B ... | Head-qoarters. 
1PM. SP Pr |e e «. | B(Daula)  ... | C (Bagpat). 
Pa ra «| S(araut) .. | B ss sea (ee ” 

3 oy ” eel be seems sea Be. ays Cc Ri 
caer ay o. | Yc Kutanar fee c AY 
oC, , Y ; \ C ty 
6 ; Fee be omen sch re c es 
a 
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(9) Operations on 2nd Day. 

The Cavalry Division crossed the Jumna at Kutana ab 5 AM., 
and marched on Lursauli, whence it operated 
in the triangle Lursauli, Deorn, Murthal and 

finally withdrew to camp at Murthal 

The Head-quarters moved from Bagpat at 4-30 4.M., and 
after a heavy engagement near Kheora, halted for the night near 
Bahalgarh. 

Signal Company (proposed action). 

(10) “A” wireless wagon station would be left as central station 
at Bagpat. “B” station would proceed with Divisional Head-quarters 
and be established near Kheora by 9 a.M. It would then accept all 
messages received meantime from “A” station. ‘‘A” station would 
then close. 

“C” pack station would be in reserve with Force Head-quarters. 

(11) Cavalry Division Signal Squadron. 

“Y” pack station would remain at Kutana to transmit messages 
sent by despatch rider to “ A”. wagon station at Bagpat. 

“Z” station would accompany Cavalry Division Head-quarters 
in the hope of being able to set up a station nk the day. This 
would not have been possible, and messages would have been sent 
by despatch riders or fet to Kutana and thence after 10 am. “B” 
station at Kheora. 

“X” station would have rejoined Head-quarters at 8 a.M., with 
30 Lancers, and been in reserve, ready to accompany any recon- 
noitring detachment. 

Usual Signalling. 

The signal stations at Kutana and Bagpat were established on 
high proaun commanding a good view of the country for a distance 
of 6 to 8 miles westwards, in the direction in which the troops were 
operating. These stations would have signallers on duty all day. 

Signallers with the Cavalry Division and with Head-quar- 
ters would be instructed to call up these stations at Kutana and 
Bagpat, as circumstances required to mipplemate other means of 
command. Well mounted staff officers might also have been very 
usefully employed to carry verbal reports direct from the Cavalry 
Division to the Force Head-quarters. ; 

(12) At 5 P.M., a service of despatch riders would be organised 
to work between Murthal and Bahalgarh, preferably of cyclists. 
Relay posts would not be needed as the distance is only 4 miles. 

The relay posts on the lines Budhana—Dilaura 

Baraut—Daula 

Kutana—Bagpat 
would have been withdrawn by the Officer in charge, Army Signals 
as the need for them gradually ceased. 


nd Day's operations. 
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HYDROPHOBIA IN INDIA. 
By Mayor E.G. S. Trotrer, Inpian ARMY. 


The twelfth annual report of the Kasauli Institute has just 
been issued, and shows that there is a steady increase in the number 
of individuals who undergo treatment at the Institute, in spite of 
the existence of another anti-rabic Institute in Southern India. 

The report says that in 1900 the number of patients was 321, 
of whom 146 were Europeans, whilst in 1912 there were 3,548, of 
whom 146 were Europeans, whilst the number of military patients 
rose from 164 to 318. 

The contributions to the Kasauli Institute alone appear to 
have amounted to about Rs. 75,000 and a sum of Rs. 30,000 
appears to have been carried forward as credit to 1913. This 
excludes the expenditure on the Coonoor Institute. 

A short time ago the writer was discussing the question, which 
had arisen in the course of conversation, with two districs officers, 
whose ideas on the subject appeared to be that the native of India 
had a prejudice against the destruction of animals, and that hence 
nothing could be done. 

The writer, however, knew that something could be done, as in 
the course of his work he had occasion during an outbreak of hydro- 
phobia to take measures for its suppression. 

A committee meeting had been called, and it had been ruled 
that all dogs should be registered, all registered dogs should wear 
registry badges, and that those without badges, after due notice 
had been given, should be destroyed. 
ae This rule is now practically in force in all cantonments in 

ndia. 

Thereupon the writer called a meeting of the principal Indians 
in the Cantonment who had protested against the new regulations 
and put the case before them, thus :— 

Q.—Do you know what hydrophobia is ? 


A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know what a horrible death it is ? 
A.-~ Yes. 

Q.—Do you want to get it ? 

A.—No. 


Q.—What are your objections to the new rules? 

4A.—<An answer in the form of passive resistance, and, from the 
Hindus, a long rigmarole regarding the hurt-feclings of the com- 
munity who should sce the slaughter of duys before their eyes. 

Kesulution come to: Well gentlemen, if you want to get 
hydrophobia, I don’t; and I intend to puta stop to it. All unregis- 
tered doga will accordingly be shot during the next three days between 
the hours of 6 to 8 a.M., and any one who has religious scruples 
can close his house and bung up his ears with cotton-wool,” 
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The writer personally superintended and saw not one single 
house closed nor was anyone a penny piece the worse. 

. The bag for that year was, speaking from memory, about 600 

logs. 
The fact of the matter is that the poor Indian is so horribly 
cruel in the way in which he illtreats his domestic animals, to say 
nothing of his under-fed hounds, that his feelings are not worthy 
of the consideration they might otherwise be, and the well educated 
Indian has or should have the sense to wish to avoid an excursion 
to Kasauli, one would imagine. 

The question now is, what measures should be taken to stamp 
out the disease. The Kasauli Institute is merely for its cure, not 
for its suppression in any way. The writer would make the follow- 
ing suggestions :— 

(a) That a gazetted (veterinary officer for choice) or other 
officer knowing the language be appointed to conduct 
measures for its suppression throughout India. 

(b) That he be given the fullest powers within reason. 

(c) That India be divided into circles, each circle being 
administered by a European gazetted officer, for the 
present. 

(d) That all dogs in all circles be registered, and be made 
to wear badges, and that a tax be levied in all towns 
and municipalities only, and that all dogs unregistered 
or without badges be destroyed. 

(ec) This would of course necessitate detailed registers being 
kept showing all towns, municipalities, villages, ete., 
etc., and the names of owners, dates of registry, ete., etc. 

(7) Stringent rules should be drawn up regarding the care 
of dogs by owners, proper feeding, etc., etc. 

The writer, for instance, has frequently scen dogs following their 
masters’ bicycies, and so on, in the heat of the day in the hot weather. 

It is believed that some such measures as the above would tend 
to the stamping out of the disease, but of course if half-hearted 
measures are taken they would be much worse than useless. To 
those who say nothing can be done, the reply is only that much has 
already been done but much still remains to be done. It seems 
unreasonable to spend large sums of money annually on the cure of 
a disease when those suis might better be spent on eradicating 
the disease itself. 

One might as well expect those interested in the cure for 
sleeping-sickness in Uganda to build a large hospital in London and 
await events. The writer lays stress on the question of Gazetted 
European officers being in charge of operations as the whole matter 
is one which would have to be dealt with tactfully and firmly in 
order to do any good at all. 

Doubtless there would be obstruction, but all these could be 
overcome once legislation were in force. Take the case of the 
obstruction tu the Insurance Bill in England ! 
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Or would possibly the whole question not be worthy of a 
special commission to investigate and report. 

Every person who rides through a large native town and who 
sees the hundreds of mangy, unfed, snarling, snapping curs, owned 
by no one, feeding on garbage, and all this, in spite of existing 
regulations regarding their taxation and destruction, realises that 
the question is one which must be taken out of the hands of local 
officials and be considered and dealt with by an independent depart- 
ment. 

To any one who has spent a night ina large native town and 
who has been kept awake by the howling and barking of hundreds 
of curs, must see that it is in the interest of the Indian himself to 
go into the matter. 

To show the extraordinary ideas of the Indian himself, and 
how they can be got round, the writer once took over command of 
a detachment in a certain fort. 

Having occasion one evening to consult his native officer, he 
passed the men’s cooking-places, and saw semi-wild cats by the 
dozen literally taking the men’s food from them. When asked, the 
Native Officer said, “doubtless it is a most deplorable state of things, 
but what can be done ? I is against our religion to kill.” 

The next day the writer made a raid on the cats, and after 
killing 20 or more in the next week or so, the rest disappeared, 
calling forth the whispered confidence from the native officer “ no 
doubt the men and I now eat our food in peace ?” 
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THE TIBETAN FRONTIER. 


Lecture delivered by Lieutenant G. Burrard, R.F.A., at 
Simla, on the 27th August 1918. 


Lieutenant Burrard, in opening his lecture, which was illustrated 
by lantern slides, said he proposed briefly to run through the 
following four main headings :— 

(1) A Retrospect of Tibetan Exploration. 

(2) An account of the Frontier, mainly geographical. 

(3) A series of slides showing a typical route through the 
Himalayas and on to Tibet. 

(4) A short account of Tibetan administration. 

As the lecture would not be of interest without the lantern 
slides which illustrated it, it has not been published. 

Ab the conclusion Sir Henry McMahon who took the chair 
said :—“ Ladies and gentlemen, I will first invite any officer present 
here who may wish to make any remarks on this interesting lecture 
kindly todo so.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I take your silence to mean that 
there is no one here who knows so much of this important subject 
asthe lecturer and that you are not therefore disposed to expose 
yourself to his criticism. We are very much indebted for this 
most interesting and instructive lecture which Lieutenant Burrard 
has just given us. It is not common, in fact I should say it isa 
unique occasion on which a subaltern of His Majesty’s Army in India 
has had the temerity to face this Institution and put his views 
on so important a subject before it. But we must remember that 
he is the son of that very distinguished scientist Colonel Burrard, 
Surveyor-General of India. Therefore we are by no means aston- 
ished at his courage, nor are we surprised at the very able and'skilful 
manner in which he has dealt with his subject. Personally I do 
not remember having heard the subject put forward in a paper so 
lucidly as has been done to-day. 

“ Tibet, as all know, is and always must be an important and 
most interesting country to us here in India. As Lieutenant 
Burrard has told us, it has a contiguous frontier with India of over 
1,500 miles, and I daresay some of you do not realise that you can 
enter Tibet within 100 miles as the crow flies, of where we are sitting 
here in Simla. It is equally interesting for many reasons, not only 
because it is a mysterious, and has been for many years an unknown, 
country, but it is interesting to us for many material reasons, 
mainly those of a geographical and political nature. Lieutenant 
Burrard has treated the subject purely from the geographical 
aspect and on certain points connected with geography. We are 
very much indebted to him for what he has said on thie subject. 
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He has taken us up a very interesting route into Tibet. I might 
mention here that those slides were made by himself and they do 
him very great credit. That route which he has illustrated for us 
is typical, with few variations, of almost every other route in Tibet. 
I could almost recognise in it places I have seen on routes further 
west. It is typical of the ruggedness and of the deep, narrow 
gorges of the earlier mountains of the Himalayan range and the 
easier slopes and the various characteristic features he has mention- 
ed of the further ranges. Until you get further west, you get into 
a Tibet which is exactly similar to what he has shown us in his 
pictures at the top of the Bhagarathi river. Of course Tibet 8 
considerably further east than what he showed in the map to-day, 
and we have knowledge of the frontier further east again. Condi- 
tions vary a little bit there because the countries on our side, 
approaching the frontiers, are buried in such dense vegetation, a 
state of things which we do not get further west. 

“The Sanpo, he has stated, bears evidence of having flowed in 
earlier days in exactly the opposite direction. As we all know, the 
Himalayas is one of the latest creations in geology. Whether from 
a shrinkage of the earth’s surface or for other reasons, the Himalayas 
isa newly formed mountain range. Itis,I believe I am correct 
in saying, the most modern of all mountain ranges in the world. 
Therefore if youdo have an enormous mountain range thrust up 
like the Himalayas, it is quite easy to supe that some of the 
rivers would go in the opposite direction, and that is what has taken 

lace with the Sanpo. He has alluded to the doubt which has been 
kit as the identity of the Sanpo with the Brahmaputra, a doubt 
which has already been Jonasly dissipated and which will probably 
be altogether dissipated when we getan account of the explora- 
tions of those two officers of the Abor Expedition, Captains Muir- 
head and Bayley, who have already, we hops, connected the two 
rivers into one, and visited the spot where those falls are supposed 
tobe. I might say that in another river which comes from Tibet, 
the Indus, in a pence of the Indus valley which has not been 
explored between Chilas and the Black Mountain, there are still at 
this moment believed to be falls of that description. Personally, 
though I do not like to prophesy, I do not believe in the existence 
of the falls at either place. 

“The political aspect of Tibet is necessarily equally interesting 
to the geo; hical, and that interest comes from the geographical 

ition of Tibet, which is, as has been explained, our nearest and 
largest neighbour in India. I should like to tell you a great deal 
about that, but I do not feel able to do so this afternoon. All I can 
say is that the political interest is of immenseimportance and is fully 
realised by our Government both in England and in India. 

“T will conclude, ladies and gentlemen, by expressing what 
Iknow to be your very hearty thanks to Lieutenant Burrard for 
the most interesting and instructive lecture which he has given us 
here to-day.” 


QUARTERLY SUMMARY OF MILITARY NEWS AND 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


ARMY HEAD-QUARTERS.—General Stuff Branch. 


1. N. W. Frontier.—-A successful rising against the rule of 
Badshah Khan, the Khan of Dir, led by his brother Mian Gul Jan 
resulted_in his temporary deposition. Local allies of Mian Gul Jan 
to the number of some 6,000 defeated the Khan’s forces at Akhagram 
on 5th July, and subsequently marched on and captured Dir. The 
Khan took refuge in the camp of the Political Agent, Malakand, at 
Ziarat and those of his forces who fled into Chitral were disarmed at 
Merkhanni.* Throughout August the Khan was busily engaged in 
attempts to recapture Dir, and, on September 2nd, with the 
assistance of the Khan of Khar he succeeded in doing so. He has 
now consolidated his position and all resistance against him has 
collapsed. No hostility has been displayed by either party towards 
Government during the recent disturbances, nor has the security of 
the road been broken. : 

2. Death of Captain B. E. A. Pritchard.—The following are 
the facts with reference to the death of Cuptain Pritchard on the 
North-East Frontier. Captain Pritchard’s party were retracing their 
steps to the junction of the Mungbli Wang with the Taron when the 
inhabitants were found to have developed an unfriendly attitude 
and to have loosened the far end of the cane bridge which afforded 
the only means of crossing, thus rendering it useless. 

After considering all means of getting the party across Captain 
Pritchard insisted, as leader of the party, that it was his duty and 
his alone to swim the river and tie up the bridge on the far side. 
The river was 40 yards wide. Signals were arranged between him 
and Captain Waterfield and a rope was tied round him. He got on 
well until about midstream, when it was seen that the task was 
impossible and the force of the current had been underestimated. 
He was carried down very fast towards a rapid, and the rest of the 
party followed down the bank, at the same time hauling in the rope. 

Before he could be got out of the main current the rope broke. 
Captain Waterfield rushed down the bank with some of the men to 
try and intercept him at the head of the rapid, but he was carried 
underneath betore they reached it and he was never seen again. The 
river was searched for about two miles down stream but no sign of 
him was seen. 

When the rope broke Captain Pritchard knew there was no 
chance for him and called out “ Don’t come, good-bye old boy.” 

3. Aviation.—The Maharaja of Rewah has presented an aeto= 
plane for use at the Indian Central Flying School. Captain Massy, 
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the Commandant of the7Schvol, who is now in England, has been 
asked to purchase the machine. 


4. Staff Exercise.—It has been arranged to have a staff exercise 
in the Montgomery Hall, Lahore, from November 4th to 7th. 


5. Maneuvres.—Manceuvres will be held in the neighbourhood 
of Dacca during the months of January and February 1914, under 
the direction of the General Officer Commanding 8th (Lucknow) 
Division. The following troops will probably take part :— ; 


Cavalry.— Part of 12th Cavalry. 
» » 17th ,, 
Artillery. —4 batteries, R.F.A. 
Infantry.—2nd Royal Fusiliers. 
2nd Black Watch. 
2nd East Surreys. 
2nd Royal Lancasters. 
lst Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
17th Infantry. 
75th Carnatics. 
92nd Punjabis. 
113th Infantry. 
114th Infantry. 
2/10th Gurkhas. 


With the exception of the camp of exercise in the neighbour- 
hood of Dacca there will only be Brigade manceuvres in India next 
cold weather. 


Adjutant-General’s Branch. 


1. The Balance-sheet of the Patrioticand Indian Heroes’ Funds 
shows a balance credit of Rs. 8,40,100. 

This fund, originally subscribed during the 2nd Afghan War, 
may be opened in time of war under authority of the Government 
of India for the relief of families of Indian soldiers who lose their 
lives on service. 

There is also a fund amounting to Rs. 40,000 administered by 
the Adjutant-General in India, the interest on which may be granted 
in peace time to deserving followers who are discharged without 
being entitled to a pension. Some 28 followers get a monthly 
pension of Rs. 3 per mensem from this source. 

2. The British Army Championship Jewels, presented by the 
Army Rifle Association, have been won as follows :— 

Gold Jewel.—Lce.-Corporal D. Fraser, lst Seaforth High- 
landers, 81 points. 

Silver Jewel.—Cir.-Sergt. F. Osborne, 2nd Norfolk Regiment, 
80 points. 

Bronze Jewcl.—Lieut. D. A. James, Ist Border Regiment, 73 
points. 
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8. It has been decided that machine gun equipment of 
cavalry in India are to be carried on pack horses. The S. A. Ai 
reserve, Pioneer equipment, entrenching tools and signalling equip- 
ment will be on pack mules, which can be led by mounted men, 
when required. 

4. Claims for the replacement cf lost medals will be dealt with 
by the Government of India, Army Department. All applications 
from officers and others should therefore be transmitted to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Army Department, Simla, and 
not to the Mint Master, Calcutta, or Bombay. 


Quartermaster-General’s Branch. 


The Bengal-Nagpur, Nizam’s Guaranteed State, Madras and 
Southern Mahratta, and South Indian Railways have now accepted 
the use of Form E by Captains and Subalterns travelling at.their own 
expense on the same conditions as the other principal railways io 
India. ere 
The other railways which already allow the concession are— 


The N. W. Railway. 
» E.I. Railway. 
» E. B. State Railway. 
» G.I, P. Railway. 
» B.B. & CI. Railway. 
» O.WR. Railway. 


3rp (LAHORE) DIVISION. 


(i) The 3rd (Lahore) Division will not be able to carry ont 
any Divisional Manceuvres during the forthcoming Training Seuson, 
but the War Brigades of the Division will all be out for Brigade 
training periods and in some cases there will also be Inter-Brigade 
Manceuvres at the conclusion of the Brigade training periods. 

(ii) Cavalry and Infantry will attend the various Artillery 
Practice Camps for the special purpose of practising co-operation 
with Artillery. i : 

(iii) A Divisional Staff Tour will take place in the vicinity 
of Hoshiarpur from the 2nd to 4th December under the direction 
of the Northern Army Commander. 


4TH (QUETTA) DIVISION. 


There are now two Infantry Brigades in Quetta. The Indian 
Infantry Regiments at Chaman, Fort Sandeman and Loraiai are 
included in the 2nd Quetta Infantry Brigade for training. 

2. Company and Battalion trainivg camps have continued 
from April to July. August has been devoted to Boxing Tourna- 
ments and Rifle Meetings. The latter has continued for a 
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fortnight, the experiment of firing in the mornings only has been s 
success, 

Brigade and Divisional training commences early in September, 
and will be continued until the end of October. The period will 
consist of Brigade training from cantonments from the 5th—'8th 
September : Inter-Brigade and Divisional training from the 20th— 
80th September when all the trvops will be in camp. In October 
the Artillery Practice Camp will be held from 10th—18th, after 
which a series of Inter-Brigade and Divisional exercises will be con- 
ducted, and a Divisional Staff Tour, The last two items will be 
directed by the Southern Army Commander. 

8. A Divisional Staff Tour, primarily for instruction in Staff 
administrative duties, was held in May. 

4. A Field Ambulance Camp of Instruction was held in May, 
the firat camp of the kind that has been held in the Division. 

5. No. 83 Signal Company arrived in Quetta at the end of 
last year, and now Belpnes permanently to the Division. 

6. A very successful Assault-at-Arms was held in April, and 
was attended by every available unit in the Division. The pageant 
organised at the Prize-giving consisted of respresentatives of all 
units massed in close order. 

7. New Divisional Staff Offices are in the course of erection. 
Amongst other buildings additional quarters for married students 
at the Staff College are now almost completed. 

8. Owing to heavy rain Quetta was practically isolated from 
the south between the 25th August and Oud September. Through 
railway communication was not expected before the 8th September, 
but after the 2nd, transhipment of passengers was feasible. Some 
30 miles of lines were interrupted between Bell-Pat and Methri, 
south of Sibi. The floods are said to have been higher by 17 inches 
than any previously recorded. 


9ta (SECUNDERABAD) DIVISION. 


1. Assaults-at-Arms were held at Secunderabad and Bangalore 
in July with the following results :-— 


At Secunderabad. 


Best British Officer, Mounted ‘4. Captain Montgomery, 7th Dragoon 
Guards. 
a A Dismounted «» No prize awarded. 
Best Indian Officer, Mounted + Woordie-Major Mahbub Khan, 20th 
Deccan Horse. 
Best British man at arms, Mounted ... Squadron Sergeant-Major Moore, 7th 


Dragoon Guards. ¥ 
” ” » Dismounted.. Sergeant Wheeler, 2nd Bn., The King’s 
(Shropshire L. 1.1 


Best Indian man at arms, Mounted .... Daffadar Shaikh ‘Khan, 20th Deccan 
Horse 
Best regiment at arms, Mounted +. th Dragoon Guards 


” » »  Dismounted ... 94th Ruseell’s Infantry. 
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At Bangalore. 


Beet British Officer, Mounted ... Lieutenant and Riding Master F. L- 
Andrews, 7th -Q. O.; Hussars 
” 7 » Dismounted « Lieutenant A. S. C. Rogora, 61st 
Pioneers. 
Best Indian Officer, Mounted + Jemadar Kasi Rae Swidhay, Imperial 
Service Lancers, 
a a » Dismounted «. Jemadar Ahmed Din, 101st Grena- 
diers. 
Best British man at arms, Mounted... Corporat Mair, S. Battery, Royal Horse 
Artillery. 
ai a ra Dismounted .. Colour-Sergeant Cameron, QO. Came- 
ron Highlanders. 
Best regiment at arms, British «. Q.O Cameron Highlanders 
” = ” Indian +» L01st Grenadiers 
Beat Indian man at arms, Mounted... Datfadar Mahomed Khan, 26th (K. @, 


O., Light Cavalry. 


2. Artillery Camp and Brigade Trainings will be held at 
Secunderabad and Bangalore in November and December. 

Inter-Brigade Manceuvres will take place at Secunderabad, 
18th—-21st December. 

38. His Excellency the Viceroy visits Hyderabad from the 29th 
October to 1st November, and Bangalore from the 19th to 20th 
November 1913. He visits Mysore between the above dates. 


Digitized by Google 


EXTRACTS OF GENERAL nent FROM THE RUSSIAN 
PRESS. : 


In the Russkit Invalid of 11th April 1918, long article 
appears (evidently official) justifying the position taken up by the 
Russian Government in regard to the Balkan War. It points out 
that its action has been misunderstood in Russia, and then proceeds 
mainly as follows :— 

The Imperial Government desired to uphold the victories of 
the allies. Tes first duty however was to localise the war. The 
fruits of victory could only be obtained if Powers did not interfere. 
To realise what Russia has done the international situation must be 
looked at as a whole. The war could only be localised if the Powers 
refused to take advantage of it and if they agreed to do nothing 
individually. The conditions produced by the war could not be 
considered alone but must include the various interests of the 
Powers ; therefore the conference in London was convened. This 
conference has defined the Northern and North-Western Boundaries 
of Albania. 

Trouble arose here between Montenegro and Servia relying on 
Russia on the one hand and Albania relying on Austria and Tialy 
on the other. The maintenance of the etutus quo on the Adriatic is 
vital for Austria and Italy. But it raises the question of the 
possibility of existence of Albania. It clashed with the victor’s 
rights but balance weighed in favour of a complete Albania. The 
Powers could not allow this question to develop into a serious 
quarrel. A compromise was made in which Russia thought Scutari 
should belong to Albania. This was in the interests of peace. 
Skutari is a real Albanian town. More than a year ago our Consul 
there advised that we should not encourage Montenegrin desi 
on Skutari. The Montenegrins have not assimilated the Albanian 
Catholic and Musalmans who joined their territory after war of 
1877-78. It would therefore have been a source of weakness for 
Montenegro to include Skutari in her territory and the population 
might soon have become hostile to her. Besides this the King of 
Montenegro did not fulfil his promise to inform Russia that he was 
about to open war and wait for her sanction. 

Further he has been warned that further fighting is useless, 
but he has not listened to the advice as he desired to involve 
Europe in a war. Consequently Russia does not oppose the 
measures taken by Europe, namely, blockade. 

Though Russia feels for Montenegro the Government cannot 
allow blood to be shed except in the interests of the country. 

Russia will never spare its blood in defence of brother Slav. 
But they must not expect her simply to always fulfil their demands 
and wishes. They must treat ait respect our advice and remember 
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that without us they cannot exist. Russia brought them into the 
world and without her they capnot become strung. This is our 
standpoint with regard to other Slav states. It excludes enmity to 
other nations. Difference in race does not necessarily mean antago- 
nism. 


GERMANY IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 
Extract from the “ Novoye Vreyma” of 20th April 1913. 


For the last twenty years Germany has been active in streng- 
thening her political and economic influence in Turkey. The 
deposition of Abdul Hamid struck a severe blow at this influence, 
but the late German Ambassador at Constantinople, Baron Marshal 
von Biebustein was able to re-establish this influence with the new 
regime. Baron Wagenheim, his successor, one of the most capable 
of German diplomatists, was preparing to carry on the work, but 
all the German plans were upset by this outbreak of the Balkan 
war. The destruction of Turkey might well have meant also the 
destruction of German influence on the Bosphorus, as the Turkish 
army had been for twenty years modelled and instructed by German 
teachers. However this was not the case. A whole series of 
valuable services afforded by Germany to Turkey during the war 
made it possible for German policy to maintain its position in 
Constantinople 

Germany’s chief attention will now be directed to Turkey in 
Asia. Herr von Yazof, State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, announced 
in the Reichstag, that pone will assist Turkey in the forth- 
coming negotiations so that the latter may not meet with difficul- 
ties in the development of her Asiatic possessions. The meaning 
of this somewhat vague statement is, of course, that Germany 
wishes to ensure for herself full liberty in giving assistance to 
‘Turkey, This assistance can only be requited by Turkey giving to 
Germany concessions of every kind, with the help of which Germany 
will establish practically a protectorate over Asia Minor. This 
announcement in the Reichstug fully coincides with statements made 
to me in Constantinople ten days ago by local German agents. The 
latter did not hide their vexation at the Turkish defeat, but at the 
same time emphasised the point that all that had happened would 
not have the slightest influence on German undertakings in Asiatic 


Turkey. 

‘The Germans will now strive to profit by the difficulties, into 
which Turkey has fallen, in order to gain a tighter hold over the 
Asiatic possessions of the latter. The German Ambassador in 
Constantinople has put forward a demand of the concession of a port 
in Syria, and from a telegram of yesterday's date it appears that 
Germany has obtained the concession of the Samsun*Sivas railway. 

Russia is more interested in the fate of Asia Minor than any 
other nation in Europe. It has fallen into grasping German hands, 
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and up till now we have merely taken the part of spectators of this 
incident, so damaging to us, 

But shall we take only the part of spectator in the future? To 
this question there can be but one reply. If Germany is going to 
profit by Turkey's present predicament to wring important conces- 
sions from her, then Russian diplomacy must interpose energetically, 
and guard Russian interests in Asia Minor by measures of a positive 
nature. 


EnGLisH Pusiic OPINION AND THE DIPLOMACY OF THE TRIPLE 
ENTENTE. 


English public opinion blames the diplomacy of the Triple 
Entente for sacrificing vital interests for the maintenance of peace ab 
any cost. 

This diplomacy has nevertheless twice compelled its opponents 
to choose between the acceptance of its views and war and has twice 
carried its point. So it was after the first successes of the Balkan 
arms when Austria was inclined to interfere, and later when Austria 
and Italy were contemplating the occupation of Albania. The 
yielding nature of Russian diplomacy in the question of Durazzo and 
Skutari is explainable by the fact that England could not give her 
consent to a war upon these points. France would have unwilling- 
ly entered upon this and would certainly have demanded further 
counter-securities. Russia was vitally interested in the preservation 
of the results of the Balkan war. France and England supported 
her in the main points and fairness demanded that Russia should 
not insist on a less important one, for the scheme of maintaining not 
only an outward but a real inward unity. All three members oF the 
Triple Agreement support the idea of the creation of an Albania 
independent of Italy and Austria and do not intend to allow these 
Powers any privilege in Albania. 

In the communications which the Cabinet made to the Press, 
it was not pointed ont how firmly the members of the Triple Agree- 
ment supported the Balkan Allies at the meeting of Ambassadors. 

The pessimistic trend of public opinion was due partly to the 
inability of diplomacy, in particular that of Russia, to make use of 
the Press aid also to the fact that blunt declarations of such a type 
as the speech of the Imperial Chancellor Bethman Hollweg regard- 
ing a Germano-Austrian campaign and that of the German Ambassa- 
dor in Constantinople Wayenheim about Germany's protectorate 
over Aaiatic Turkey remained unanswered. 

Apart from the fact that much was hidden frem public opinion, 
the public, on the chief points, was not mistaken and certainly the 
action of the Triple Agreement should have been more open and 
energetic. This would not have brought war after it but would 
have confirmed peace. 

The danger of collision is not yet entirely removed and may be 
vecasioned by the endeavours of Italy to keep Northern Epirus for 
Albania and several Aegian Islands for herself. France will oppose 
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such Italian ambitions and England will support her in this oppo- 
sition and Russia ought to do the same. 


THE STORMING OF SKUTARI. 


Tth, 8th and 9th February 1913, 
Skutari, the ancient capital of ancient Montenegro, stands on 
the south of Lake Skutari. The towers of the present town are no 
longer as of old, and are surrounded by the inaccessible forts cf— 


Tarabosh. ‘ochram. 
Brditsa. Megush. 
Bardaniol. Pristula. 


Great* and Little * Bushat. | Dancha. 
and smaller redoubts and works besides. 

The strongest position forming the key to Skutari is occupied 
by Tarabosh, which has a redoubt on a commanding height, and a 
number of lunettes all round, defended by siege artillery, with 
obstacles including military pits, barbed wire, etc., fora distance of 
150 to-200 metres. This fort is unapproachable from every site 
without exposure to fire. 

The Montenegrin army was at first divided into three portions 
for the capture of these permanent fortifications, with a view to 
starving them out. The whole army, only 40,000, was too small for 
the task. There were also two enemies, Turkey and Austria, and 
8,400 men were left to watch the Austrian frontier. The garrison 
of 13,000 were thus left free to provision themselves from the 
direction of Brditsa and Bushat, which could not be closed. In 
addition the Montenegrin’s siege artillery was inferior to that of the 
defenders, and the army was not equipped on modern lines for the 
siege work. 

The investment was not completed till Bushat and Brditsa 
were occupied by the Servian troops, who came up ty forced marches 
on the 23rd January (15th February) from Lyesh. Bushat, held by 
four tabors of regulars, besides a multitude of Bashi Bazouks and 
six Krupp guns, was not occupied until the Servians had captured 
the important positions of Pochram and Dancha after a stubborn 
resistance 

The defence was under the energetic command of Asopaga- 
Bushatli. 

Bushat stands on an inaccessible height, and is strongly protected 
by two towers, situated below the river Drin, The bombardment 
of Bushat commencing at 6 P.M. lasted all night. The bombard- 
ment was increased on the following morning. At 12 noon the 
Servians delivered the assault, and at 12-30 the Servian flag waved 
over the fortifications of Bushat. The Turks fled leaving bebind 
numerous killed and prisoners. 

* Nomz RY TRANSLATOR.—These adjectives are translated as given here in the 


original. Later in {the article, however, they are used with reference {to Bardaniol 
(and not Bushat).—W. B. 
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According to the decision of the Serbo-Montenegrin Staff, three 
Montenegrin brigades were to come into action that same afternoon 
at 4p.M., while the Servian troops occupied Bushat and Brditsa. 
The capture of Bushat had succeeded, but for numerous reasons, the 
attack on Brditsa failed. 

The artillery preparation was inadequate, the bravery of the 
Servians was unbounded but they were over-confident, but the 
chief cause of failure was the unique heroism of the 3,000 Turks 
and the artillery support from Tarabosh, The Turks know 
that with the fall of Brditsa the besieging circle, from Little 
Bardaniol to Shiroka will be impenetrable, and the assault on 
Skutari greatly facilitated. The Servians were compelled after two 
days’ attack to fall back on Bushat, with a loss of 1,400 killed and 
wounded. 

The chief assault was to be directed against Great Bardaniol, 
standing on an eminence over 1,000 feet to the westof the town 
of Skutari. This was to be simultaneous with the assault on Bushat 
and Brditsa, After 4 hours’ bombardment, the Montenegrin division 
was to attack the Bardaniol position, which was protected all round 
by wire entanglements. The Montenegrin forces approached this 
inaccessible position at 8-80 a.M., and came to a standstill at rifle 
range. King Nicholas remained at the observation point of Grusmir 
during this. : 

The assault began prematurely in spite of the King’s repeated 
refusals to permit a previous advance, and the battle proved to be 
sanguinary. 

Four hundred Montenegrin volunteers perished while cutting a 
way through the wire entanglements, the Servian artillery having 
been compelled meanwhile to cease firing. 

The Montenegrin army was engaged along its whole front, 
the right flank near the coast drove the Turks out of their position 
at Chuos, situated close under Tarabosh, the left column advanced 
against the right side of Lake Skutari, towards the Shiroka 
position. 

The central position of the force from near the coast was to 
advance on Tarabosh, clear the way and destroy the wire entangle- 
ments. Many gaps of 3 and 4 metres wide were made ata terri- 
ble cost. : 

The infantry occupied a position of 160 to 250 metres near 
the main defences of Tarabosh. Night came on, and with it, as at 
Bardaniol, Bushat, and Brditsa, the sanguinary battle here ceased, 

At4 am. the next morning, 27th January (9th February), 
the fortifications of Great Bardaniol were captured with terrible 
loss by the glorious Montenegrin army after a two hours hand-to- 
hand conflict. The Turkish troops retreated in the utmost disorder 
to the Little Bardaniol ‘height 529 feet). 

a This was showered with common shell and shrapnel by the 
Montenegrin artillery. The Turks were compelled to retire over 
the bridge to Kira leaving numbers of killed and wounded behind 
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them. With the capture of Bardaniol the battle practically ceased 
along the whole line. 

Thus on the 27th January (9th February) the eastern army 
occupied Bardaniol, the southern Bushat, the north-western portion 
Tarabosh, Pupka, and the western Shiroka mountain. In this way 
the Montenegrin army, on the north, stands between the town of 
Skutari and Shiroka, maintaining connection on Tarabosh with 
~ the western positions. 

After these snecesses the allies drew the cordon of the siege 
somewhat tighter in preparation for a night assault. All the foreign 
military attachés were more than enthusiastic as to the skill 
and perfection of modern science shown in the fortifications, as 
well as the incredible daring of the Montenegrin assaulting troops, 
who lost 10,000 in killed and wounded, in the capture of a quarter 
of the fortifications of Skutari. 

Snow, gales on Skutari lake, and flooded marshes and rivers 
render it impossible to transfer the wounded to Vir, the river 
Podgoritaa, and other places with hospitals. The desperate condi- 
tion of these sufferers is hard to describe. 

A valiant country is perishing before the eyes of Christian 
Europe, the advanced guard of Christian nations against the savage 
Mahomedan hordes, 

It cannot surely be that Russia too will abandon her oldest 
and truest friend ? 


SoclETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF MILITARY SCIENCE. 


Translated from “ Russkit Invalid,” 18th March 1918. 


A lecture was delivered on the 12th March by G. Shumkov, 
Doctor of Medicine and President of the Military Psycho- 
logy section of the Society, on “The Spirit of the Bul- 
garian Army as a result of training.” 

In computing the factors of success in war the spirit of a nation 
and army are sometimes omitted. The result is that the weaker 
side physically very often wins, much to the surprise of all. 

The success of the allies inthe Balkans affords much room 
for speculation as to its causes. Doctor Shumkov has made a 
study ofthe subjectas regards Bulgaria, and the facts at his 
disposal render his opinions both convincing and of great interest. 

Was there a distinct wave of enthusiasm amongst the Balkans ? 
Judging from the carrying out of mobilisation, there can be no 
doubt, and it was accompanied by the greatest animation. His- 
torical causes are an insufficient explanation which must be 
looked for in high living ideals. The Bulgarians realised this 
thoroughly and long ago began the gradual education of national 
spirit. Sixteen years ago, General Savotf, then head of the Mili- 
tary College of Sophia, insisted on the introduction of a special course 
of military psychology. This became a compulsory subiect in all 
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military educational institutions. A text-book was written con- 
taining the following headings :— 


(1) Miltary psychology. Divided into 
(2; Training. Moral elements, 
(3; Military ethics. Method and means of training. 


Doctor Shumkov’s lecture was principally devoted to an 
examination of this course in military education. It is a course that 
has been worked through by many hundreds of Bulgarian officers, 
and there can be no doubt that the doctrines of the text-book have, 
through them, been thoroughly absorbed by the mass of the army, 
in whose character training it has been so admirably reflected during 
the war. 

The first part of the text-book deals with military psy- 
chology generally, and the working of human emotions in war in 
particular. 

In the second part on military training, its object and origin 
are worked out, including the training of powers of observation, 
familiarity with danger, initiative, imagination, etc. 

In the third part, the ethics and morality of war are treated, 
which include conscience and morals generally. The development of 
the sense of duty is laid great stress on by the Bulgarians in the 
education of the soldier, and the inculeation of discipline. The man 
is taught his duties— 

(1) to God, ie., religion ; 

(2) to men, ic. the King, officers, comrades, his country 
men, the enemy ; 

(3) to himself (personal morality), development of the 
mind, emotions, and will, heroism, bravery, daring, 
decision, cvolness, patience, and endurance. 


The means and method of instruction vary with and are adapted 
to circumstances. The lecturer reviewed these and then dwelt on 
the question of emovtions, in battle, the eradication of fear in 
one’s own trvops, and its creation in the enemy, and other moral 
factors, including the production of panic by means of sights and 
sounds. 

The brilliant victories of the Bulgarians are the outcome of a 
titanic effort of will by a strong-minded and spirited nation. The 
achievement is attributable to a definite system of character train- 
ing, as outlined in the text-book reterred to, which therefore merits 
the same degree of attention as accorded to the actual fact of the 
Bulgarian victories. 

There is no doubt that prevailing ideas on military psychology 
iu the Russian army are somewhat hazy. It ix therefore a matter 
of no small satisfaction that the third part of the above official 
Bulgarian text-book on this subject has been translated and pub- 
lished as an appendix to the Voenni Sbornik for 1912, while all 
three parts are to be separately published shortly, 
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Tue NEW ARMAMENTS OF THE PowERs. 


(Novoye Vremya, No, 13317, 21st April 1913.) 

The new German Bill aims not so much at creating new units 
as raising the peace strength of the army, especially those portions 
of it quartered near the frontier. The material for this purpose 
will be found in the young men of the “ Ersatz Reserve ” who 
hitherto have not served in the ranks and have been called up for 
training only fora short time. In 1911 they numbered 92,000. I 
is propused to bring up the strength of the company and the battery 
to 14: and 113 men respectively within the Empire, and to 160 and 
128 on the frontier. ‘Tne army will thus in two years’ time be 
increased by 400 officers and 15,000 under-officers and 117,000 men. 
This addition will go to raising the peace strength of nearly all arms, 
to forming 18 third battalions in regiments which hitherto have had 
only two («.¢., 669 instead of 651 infantry battalions), and to forming 
6 new cavalry regiments. Besides it is proposed to maintain all 
batteries on the trontier horsed. 

Up to the present in Germany there have been three peace 
establizhments for infantry—high, med.um and low. It is now pro- 
posed to have only two, viz., the high (69 per cent of the war strength 
against the former 61) per cent for trontier districts, and the ordinary 
(61 per cent as compared with the former 53) per cent in the interior, 
The same change is proposed for the other arms also. Thus it is nob 
proposed to raise new corps but to increase the strength of units and 
render mobilisation quicker, for the numbers to be called to the colours 
from the reserve and the provision of horses are decreased. 

The increased expenditure involved amounts to 898 million 
marks spread over three years, but of that sum 435 millions are 
asked for this year, A part of this money (21U million marks) will 
go to strengthening fortresses, especially on the eastern frontier. 
The district of the Oder it is proposed to strengthen by reconstruct- 
ing and widening the area of the fortifications of Breslau and 
Glogau. Several improvements will also be carried out at Posen on 
the Warthe. ‘horn is held to satisfy modern demand but Graudeng 
will-be streuythened. Lastly it is proposed to extend conaiderably 
the fortress of Konigsberg, which covers the concentration of large 
forces for the invasion of Russia. : 

_ The German Bill evoked in France @ series of corresponding 
measures, directed tuwards the strengthening of the defensive 
capabilities uf the country. ‘he chief of these was the return of 
the three years’ term of service with the colours, which, although 
it lesscns the number of reservists, will enable the French to improve 
the organisation of their units and obtain a more reliable army for 
-the first blows, which often decide the fate of a whole campaign. 

According to French accounts, the peace strength of the army 
will increase by nearly 20,000 men (+e. it will show 750,000 
instead of 546,000), and at the same time the percentage of reser- 
vists in frontier infantry units will decrease to 28 or 3 per cent less 
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than with the Germans, in the cavalry tu 30 (Germany:36 per’cent), 
and in the artillery to 6 (Germany 10 per cent). ‘Thus the first line 
French army when brought up to full strength by reservists will 
have 1,340,000 men, and though the German army will outnumber 
it by 570,000 men, it is supposed that the French army will not 
fight alone but that part of the German army will be drawn off to,the 
east. 

Amongst other measures to enable France to oppose the maxi- 
mum amount of resistance, is the fortification of the eastern fron- 
tier, already long given effect to. On that frontier there are, 
commencing from Mezieres, in first line four fortified camps—Verdun, 
Toul, Epinal and Belfort. The intervals between them are strength- 
ened by separate forts, with the exception of the section Mezieres- 
Verdun, which is covered by the Meuse. If the first line is pierced, 
an advance on Paris is checked by a second line of fortresses— Rheims, 
Langres, Besancon and Dijon. Finally the innermost defence is 
Paris, surrounded by three lines of fortifications of about 130 kilo- 
metres extent, the blockade of which would require an enormous 
force. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


A History of Cavalry from the Harliest Times.—By 
Col. George T. Denison, late Commanding the Governor-General’s 
Body-guard, Canada. Second Edition. Published by Macmillan and 
Co. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This book is a reprint of the original, which was first published 
in 1877, and to which was awarded a prize of 5,000 roubles by the 
Emperor of Russia. The author has added a preface in which ne 
touches on the recent discussions regarding the rdle and armament 
of cavalry. The interest of the book is mainly antiquarian, and 
the details given regarding the varions actions, are not sufticient to 
help the reader to any great degree in the work of theoretical 
reconstruction with the exception possib’y of the chapter on the 
American Civil War. We can hardly accept the author's organisa- 
tion of cavalry, in which he suggests that the mounted troops 
should be divided into “cavalry proper,” apparently intended solely 
for the réle of shock action, and “‘ mounted rifles,” who should only 
be capable of fighting on foot. The author appears to have allowed 
himself to be so prejudiced by the writings of Mr. Childers and the 
“ most illuminating experiences” of the Boer War, that he has not 
even considered the possibilities of the combination of fire and shock 
action. The most interesting portion of the book from a modern point 
of view is perbaps the discussion on the revolver as a substitute for 
the sword or lance, but unfortunately the author has omitted all 
reference tothe previous training of the troops, who used it so 
effectually in the American Civii War and the general consensus of 
modern opinion appears to be that the possibility of its use by 
mounted troops is entirely dependent on the possibility of training 
the rank and file of the men, who present themselves for enlist- 
ment, to use the revolver or pistol with less danger to themselves 
than to the enemy. 


Organization, Administration and Hquipment 
Made y-—By Lient-Colonel S. T. Banning. Published by 
Qale and Polden. Price 48. 6d. 

This is the thirteenth edition of this publication, which fact 
is of itself sufficient testimony to the demand that exists for it—a 
demand which unfortunately shows the continued preference of 
the British Officer for the “cram book” over the official regula- 
tions. It cannot be looked upon otherwise than as a trouble saving 
device, and as such it must be read together with the regulations 
to which it refers, or else the so-called student will be liable to 
acquire information which is not quite in accordance with facts, 
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For instance, on page 14 we are told that the army in India is 
organised in 10 divisions, but nowhere is it stated that the Indian 
peace division is a very much larger organisation than is the Home 
war division, or the reasons for this difference in size. Again from 
page 85 one would be led to infer that the Supply and ‘Transport 
Corps of the Indian Army was organised in cadres throughout: 
the author has presumably been misled by the fact that certain 
transport units belonging to the Corps exist in peace time as 
cadres. The author's extracts from Field Service Regulations, 
Part II, are in places inaccurately reproduced, e.g., on page 107 the 
responsibility of the General Staff towards the Medical Services in 
regard to tactical dispositions has not been alluded to. On page 
141, the “senior combatant officer” is made responsible for taking 
command at a post on the lines of communication in case of 
actnal attack: this is at variance with F.S.R., II, sec. 10 (8). 
Again on page 143 we find a wrong definition of the word “ railhead ”: 
on the following page we find an obsolete term used in “ Director 
of Railways ”: whilst on page 153 an arbitrary distance is laid down 
between railheads and refilling points, which does not interpret the 
spirit of F.S R., IT, sec. 51 (8). 

The candidate for a promotion examination, who elects to use 
this book to prepare himself for that ordeal, will do well to follow 
the author's advice in the preface to the first edition and refer 
in addition to the recognized text books in order to “ verify the 
accurary of the facts.” 


Company Training.—By General Haking. Published by 
Hugh Rees, Ltd. Price 5s. 

Those who have read “Staff Rides and Regimental Tours” 
would anticipate that any further military publication by the same 
author would be most valuable and interesting, and in “ Company 
Training,” their expectations are realised to the full. 

This is a book which, without doubt, should be in the posses- 
sion of every military library, and available for study by all officers, 
particnlarly Company Commanders. It isa veritable vade mecum 
fora Company Commander who is putting his company through 
annual Company Training, and its only drawback appears to be 
that an officer using it finds every conceivable consideration so 
carefully worked out. that very little is left to his individual in- 
gennity and imagination, as it would be difficult to improve on the 
systems and course of training propounded. ; 

General Haking lays particnlar stress thronghout on the 
Human Element in War, and Chapter J is a particularly powerful 
chapter in this respect. 

The careful and detailed consideration of every imaginable 
situation, which might tend to make the perusal of the various 
chapters tedious, are relieved by humorous remarks and similes, 
which greatly help towards maintaining interest, and afford 
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suggestions for a similar procedure when the Company Com- 
mander is instructing his men. 

In Chapter VI the arguments as to the best formation in the 
first phase of the attack, when under artillery fire are exceedingly 
clearly and well put. The explanation of the artillery system of 
“ ranging ” requires a little modification in view of recent alterations 
in the system which introduce “collective” ranging, whereby 
range and fuze are found simultaneously. 

The chapters on Outports give very valuable hints, and provide 
an admirable elaboration of the application of the principles of 
Field Service Regulations and Infantry Training, the need for 
which has often been urged owing to the necessarily meagre nature 
of the instructions in those Manuals. 

Allusion is made to the very common error of basing arrange- 
ments of an outpost position upon the locality occupied by the 
troops in bivouac, instead of upon the position they must occupy 
before they are ready to commence an engagement with the enemy. 
In fact a study of these chapters in conjunction with the Field Service 
Regulations will correct the common tendency to imagine that the 
line of resistance of the outposts will normally coincide with the 
position to be taken up by the main body in case of attack, this 
procedure being obviously the exception and not the rule. : 

Throughout the whole book, the spirit of the Field Servicé 
Regulations as regards the advantage of “ Attack” as compared with 
“Defence” is impressed again and again, and this alone should, 
if carefully studied and taught, correct the tendency, which has 
not quite been eradicated from some minds, towards the pernicious 
* Belle Position Militaire” of a bygone age. 


A Critical Study of German Tactics and of the new German 
Regulations.—By Major de Pardieu. Published by Hugh Rees, 
Ltd. Price 5s. 

Major Pardieu gives us an admirable précis of German Regula- 
tions, which, when read in conjunction with our own Field Service 
Regulations, cannot fail to be instructive. 

The grammar and spelling of the American translation may 

appear strange in some places to English readers. 
‘ One cannot help feeling a certain amount of self-congratulation 
at the practical and broad-minded way in which our Regulations 
embody all the best principles of Tactics as enunciated by French 
and German tacticians, who must be, for a long time yet, the 
recognised authorities on Warfare on Land on a large scale. 

The author appears, sometimes, to make too much of the 
assumption, which has been very common of late years, that the 
Germans are always going to adopt one form of tactics, namely, the 
uncompromising envclopment wiih all available forces in accordance 
with a preconceived plan. It would seem dangerous for a leader 
who may have to oppose a German force in the future, to assume 
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suggestions for a similar procedure when the Company Com- 
mander is instructing his men. 

In Chapter VI the arguments as to the best formation in the 
first phase of the attack, when under artillery fire are exceedingly 
clearly and well put. The explanation of the artillery system of 
ia ranging * requires a little modification in view of recent alterations 
in the system which introduce “collective” ranging, whereby 
range and fuze are found simultancously. 

The chapters on Outports yive very valuable hints, and provide 
an admirable elaboration of the application of the principles of 
Field Service Regulations and Infantry Training, the need for 
which has often been urged owing to the necessarily meagre nature 
of the instructions in those Manuals. 

Allusion is made to the very common error of basing arrange: 
ments of an outpost position upon the locality occupicd by the 
troops in bivouac, instead of upon the position they must occupy 
befure they are ready to commence an engagement with the enemy. 
In fact a study of these chapters in conjunction with the Field Service 
Regulations will correct the common tendency to imagine that the 
line of resistance of the outposts will normally coincide with the 
position to be taken up by the main body in case of attack, this 
procedure being obviously the exception and nut the rule. 

Throughout the whole book, the spirit of the Field Service 
Regulations as regards the advantage of “ Attack ” as compared with 
“Detence” is impressed again and again, and this alone should, 
if ae. studied and taught, correct the tendency, which has 
not quite been eradicated from sume minds, towards the pernicious 
“ Belle Position Militaire” of a bygone age. 


A Critical Study of German Tactics and of the new German 
Regulations.—By Major de Pardieu. Published by Hugh Rees, 
Ltd. Price ds. 

Major Pardieu gives us an admirable précis of German Regula- 
tions, which, when read in conjunction with our own Field Service 
Regulations, cannot fail to be instructive. 

The yrammar and spelling of the American translation may 
appear strange in some places to English readers. 

One cannot help feeling a certain amount of self-congratulation 
atthe practical and broad-minded way in which our Regulations 
embody all the best principles of Tactics as enunciated by French 
and German tacticians, who must be, for a long time yet, the 
recognised authorities on Warfare on Land on a large scale. 

The author appears, sometimes, to make tov much of the 
assumption, which has been very common of late years, that the 
Germans are always yoing to adopt one form of tactics, namely, the 
uncompromising envelopment wich all available forces in accordance 
with a preconceived. plan. It would seem dangerous for a leader 
who may have to oppose a German force in the future, to assume 
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that his enemy will be sure to adopt these particular methods on all 
occasions. 

Isit not probable that these ideas as to so-called differences 
between German and French theories originated in a forecast of the 
probable course of a campaign between those two nations, and are 
not necessarily representative of the tactics which their leaders 
would adopt in other circumstances? In his “ Foreword ” the author 
very rightly refers to the importance of taking full account of 
national characteristics and psychology ; but his insistence on the 
innate lack of “Initiative ” of the German soldier seems a little 
optimistic for a Frenchman, when one remembers which side exhi- 
bited this quality most in 1870. German officers, at least, do not 
seem to suffer from this defect. 

Of course, as is pointed out, encouragement of “ Initiative” is 
the underlying feature of German training and the special insist- 
ence on this may be required to counteract the defect of which the 
German character is accused. 

The cautious defensive attitude attributed to the German 
advanced guard in Chapter VII is in curious contrast to their 
generally very offensive tactics. 

Tn this, as in all modern military works, a great deal is written 
about the “ offensive spirit,” as if it wasa novel and original key to 
success. But surcly this is a self-evident fact which must have 

uided all commonsense training for war from all time. The cult 
of “La Belle Position Militaire,” which has occasionally asserted itself 
due to misguided reliance on new firearms, has always proved its 
viciousness in due course. 

Is not the true reason why the Germans, in 1870, displayed 
offensive spirit to such an extent that they were in a position to do 
so? Unless armies are well organiscd and prepared in peace time, 
they are not in a position to display offensive spirit, though the will 
to do so is probably there. 

It all comes back to ‘peace preparation.” Germany, which took 
the lead in systematic national preparation for war in the nineteenth 
century, has so developed her resources that she can, above all 
nations, make certain that she will be ready for war in Europe 
when it comes, and can thercfure talk glibly about ‘ offensive 
spirit.” 

Others, who are not so well prepared, must be content to reserve 
their offensive spirit until they can collect the means by which it 
can be properly undertaken. 

American and British readers of this work have constantly to 
remind themselves that the writer is dealing with forces vastly 
superior to any which their nations have any chance of putting into 
the field under present organisations; the “ Grouping of Cavalry 
Division,” the vast assemblage of Army Corps, the ruthless advance 
to attack, regardiess of losses, and the innumerable tasks of 
batteries, counter-battcries, etc., are empirical ideas which we, in 
our present rudimentary military existence, can only dream about, 
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though the underlying principles are equally adaptable to our more 
wieldy numbers, which, in a theatre of war where vast masses cannot 
be assembled, may be able to cope successfully with these conscript 
armies. 

Details which would appear particularly useful fcr us to consider 
are the remarks on page 21, as to “ Mixing up of units ;’’ on page 
101, as to“ Maintenance of control by fire, unit commanders at 
close ranges ;” on page 103, as to“ Distance at which the assault 
should be delivered, and how artillery can support it;” and in Chapter 
VIII, The disposition of troops in the defence. 


Simple Tactical Schemes.—By Captain R.S. Waters. Pub- 
lished by Hugh Rees, Ltd. Price 4s. 6d. 

This book, as the author in his Preface points out, is primarily 
intended for officers of the Territorial Force and Colonial Forces, 
but should also be of assistance to junior officers of the Regular 
Forces. We might even go further and suggest that more senior 
officers would find the methods shown for tackling minor tactical 
problems a useful help in working for their Q (ii) examination, 
although the forces dealt with are not generally as large as they 
might be given in that examination. While recognising the 
author's laudable desire to place before officers in a combined form 
the principles, and hints as to their application, of the various 
Training Manuals and F.S, Regulations, it is doubtful whether it 
is advantageous thus to multiply publications of this kind, which 
are largely seized upon by officers, who rarely trouble to read 
the Regulations themselves, as a sort of short cut for passing 
examinations. 

It would seem that it would have been better to nave omitted 
all the preliminary notes to each chapter, the gist of which is 
much more clearly and concisely putin the Training Manuals and 
F. S. Regulations and merely to have referred in the problems to 
the paragraphs in the Regulations themselves. 

The danger of an elaboration of the details of the Regulations 
by independent military authors is that it sometimes comes dan- 
gerously close to departure from the intention of those Regulations. 
In this book examples of this may be quoted as follows :— 

On page 2: “Moral” is given asa minor factor, whereas in 
F.S. R. (L), sec. 99, it is indicated to be a major factor. 

On page 109: the paragraph “Indirect fire by artillery may 
be considered especially suitable to the defence.” 

This is a most misleading, and, in fact, incorrect statement. 

In the first place the term “indirect” is now practically only 
used for a method of “laying,” which is the normal one, even 
in the open, vide F. A. T. (1912), sec. 117 (1). What the author 
apparently intends is that the “ covered position” (formerly 
termed indirect), vide F. A. T., sec. 190 (8), is especially suitable 
for the defence. But there is nothing in the Regulations to 
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justify this statement. The defence has to deal far more with 
moving targets than bas the attack, and for moving targets a 
covered position is most unsuitable, especially artillery, such as 
Territorial Artillery which has not a high degree of training. 

All that Field Artillery Training says is that “ The artillery 
should be concealed as much as possible.” But fire effect comes 
vefore concealment, and, in the case of all except very highly trained 
batteries, this necessitates moving targets being visible from the 
gun positions themselves, and the occupation of a position either 

y the “open” or “semi-covered” positions, which can be 
“concealed as much as possible.” The problems themselves are 
most clearly and logically worked out. 

. One or two mistakes occur occasionally, as for example :— 
(i) Order No. 5 on page 18: ‘1st Tine Transport is put 
right in rear of the Field Ambulance, contrary to F. 
S.R. iI), sec. 12(7), (Footnote to page 30), which 
makes it follow its unit. 
(ii) Positions are frequently described by naming places from 
left to right instead of from right to left as recommen- 
ded in F.S R. (1), sec. 9 (vi). 

Examples :~-pp. 118, 129, 151 of the book. 

(iii) Order No. 3 on page 154: The indicating of a target in 
operation orders does not seem practical or sound. 
F. 8. R. (I) and F. A. T. give quite enough general ins- 
tructions as to what targets the artillery should engage 
and it, should not be tied down by orders before the 
action commences to fire only on the enemy’s infantry, 
at any rate not in this case. 

The maps are clear, and situations well indicated thereon. 
Sketch Map No. 4 would have been clearer if the actual buildings 
had been distinguished by a wash of colour from the surrounding 
enclosures. 

There are some misprints which, however, are too obvious to 
be misleading :— 

W. for E. in line 9 from bottom of page 187, 

Upper for Lower in line 15, page 167. 

No point “A” on Sketch Map No. 1. 

Lowe Farm for Low Farm in line 19, page 247. 


“ Stray Notes on Military Training and Khaki Warfare. "— 
By Field-Marshal Sir Charles H. Brownlow, G.C.B. Published by 
Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta. 

This book consists of a series of articles written at various 
periods of the author’s career. Sir Charles Brownlow landed in 
India in 1848 just before the outbreak of the last Sikh war, in which 
he took part, and he finished his active military career in command 
of the Rawalpindi Brigade in 1877: his experiences in India were, 
therefore, those of a particularly interesting period of the history of 
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that country. As he was essentially a “frontier” soldier, it is not 
surprising that the most interesting of the articles are those which 
d aleitk frontier questions, such as “ The Afghan War, 1877 to 188U,” 
which isa fine piece of contemporary criticism, and “ The Trans-Indus 
Pathans,” which gives us an interesting account of the various tribes 
concerned, and which is well worth reading by those who wish to get 
an insight into the Pathan character. Throughout the book he is 
strongly opposed to the forward policy, and does not believe in 
peaceful penetration, though his pessimism as regards our policy in 
Chitral has not been justified in the event. 

It is natural, considering his association with the Ist Sikhs and 
the 20th Punjab Irfantry, that he should be filled with a tremen- 
dous admiration for the races from which those two regiments are 
recruited : at the same time, many will disagree with him in believ- 
ing that these are the only races in India who can be considered to 
provide good soldiers. 

The first few articles in the book have been written compara- 
tively recently, and urge very strongly on the nation the desira- 
bility of national service in some form. To quote from the Preface, 
“ They (the articles) were written chiefly with a view to pos- 
sibilities in India. Many of these possibilities are manifest, but 
there are others which cannot be publicly discussed, and for which 
we are not prepared,” In fact, Sir Charles Brownlow foresees the 
oe of having to send considerable reinforcements from England 
to India. 

The author is an officer who always had the interests of the 
sepoy at heart, and his article, “The Native Army of Bengal”, puts 
ony clearly the difficulties with which we have to contend in dealing 
with the native soldier, and what we have to look ont for if we wish 
to keep him contented and loyal. 


Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville—By Colonel J. E. 
Gough, V.C.,, C.M.G. Published by Hugh Rees, Ltd. Price 6s. 
net. 

This account of the Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville 
campaigns has been written chiefly from the Federal point of view. 
The author acknowledges in his preface that he has utilised, 
in its compilation, the lectures which he had delivered on these 
campaigns at the Staff College in 1912. 

Considering the fact that a Staff College Professor is very 
‘much in the eye of the military public as an authority on military 
education, it is a great pity that the author did not pay more 
attention to the editing of his work: the style throughout is 
colloquial and in places we even find slang expressions, which would 
lead one to suppose that the notes which he had made for his 
lectures have been reproduced xs they were originally written. 
This is all the more to be deplored as the subject matter is really 
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excellent and shows that considerable trouble has been expended in 
the collection of the data from which the lectures were written. 
For instance, in order to get his local colour correct, the author 
has made several references to officers of the War College at 
Washington. Again, the maps are both numerous and clear, 
and facilitate the following of the text toa degree not often found 
in British military publications. It isa pity, however, that the 
scales were not reproduced on each map: this error has been 
rectified toa certain though not very satisfactory extent by the 
inclusion of a slip in the fly-leaf giving the scales of the various 
maps. 

: There is nothing particularly new in the description of these 
campaigns which Colonel Gough gives us; but the outstanding 
feature of the book is the criticism. In his preface be claims 
to study the various problems as they presented themselves to 
Burnside, Hooker ak others at the time. This is of course the 
true way to study war. With a full knowledge of what actually 
happened, it is difficult if not absolutely impossible to place 
one self in the position of the man whose actions we are investigating. 
One cannot help feeling at times that Colonel Gough bas not 
completely dissociated his mind from what was the actual 
result of any particular plan, when he criticises the maker 
of it. He himself points out the various difficulties under which 
the Federal leaders laboured, ranging from vicious interference on 
the part of the civil head of the State and political intrigue, to 
disloyal subordinate commanders and an undisciplined and un- 
trained army. These very disabilities and the disastrous con- 
sequences arising out of them are well brought out in the book, and 
it is not surprising to find stress laid upon them by General Henry 
Wilson in his introduction to the book. Still it is difficult to 
realise fifty years later the precise frame of mind in which Burn- 
side or Hooker attempted to solve the military problems which 
faced them during these two campaigns, and in criticising, we 
should try and make allowances for their difficulties. 

Be that as it may, the criticisms give us much food for thought 
and the lessons which Colonel Gough has deduced may well be 
laid to heart, not only by soldiers, but also by civilians who find 
themselves in responsible positions in the Government. It has 
ever beena trait in the Anglo-Saxon character to imagine that 
it does not require an expert to lead men in war, and that any 
man armed with a rifle ipso facto becomes a soldier. Were it not 
of such common acceptance, it would hardly be worth while to 
refer to this fallacy: and we have to thank Colonel Gough for 
speaking so plainly and for proving from actual events that, how- 
ever great a risk of defeat a nation may run by relying upon 
amateur soldiers and leaders, those risks will turn into a certainty 
of failure once the civilian heads of State interfere and attempt to 
dictate the strategy and tactics to be employed by the commander 
in the field, 
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The Campaign in Thrace, 1912.—By Major P. Howell, p.s.c., 
4th Hussars. Hugh Rees, Ltd. Price 4s. net. 

The book is in the form of six Lectures, delivered at the Staff 
College, Camberley ; it is of a convenient length, well written and 
easy to follow; the maps also are good and clear. The author knew 
Bulgaria before the war, and was present with the Bulgarian Head- 
quarters during the fighting in Thrace. He starts by quoting 
Bismarck’s saying that “he always contrived to gain his experience 
at the expense of others,” and then goes on to teach us, how we 
may profit from the experiences of the Bulgarians and Turks. 

his he does by showing us a series of Problems, as they must 
have presented themselves to the minds of the Bulgarian Leaders 
and how they were solved. Undoubtedly this system is the one 
which leaves the most lasting impression on one’s mind when 
studying Military History. 

In addition to the Problems there is much to be learned from 
the book. ‘I'he Bulgarian system of command and training, the 
formation of their General Staff and their tactical handling is clearly 
described and commented on. 

The book is of particular interest and value to cavalry officers, 
from the very clear and concise account it contains of the cavalry 
and their work, and the comparisons which the author draws 
between the Bulgarian and British cavalry. 

Asa whole, the book has the same fault which is common 
to all so far seen about this war. It is written too much 
from the partisan standpoint and the author draws his con- 
clusions on too narrow lines from just the short 10 days’ fighting 
that he saw. In consequence a good many of these conclusions 
have been proved false by subsequent events. He describes the 
Bulgarian strategy as being half-hearted (p. 14). On the contrary, 
one of the most important lessons we have to learn from this war is 
the way in which the Bulgarians left the ape of Sofia to their 
own bold offensive strategy. They had cvidently learned their 
lesson from the American Civil War and did not repeat Lincoln's 
mistake over Washington. On p. 78 and again on pp. 126 et seq., 
the author makes various excuses for the Bulgarians not following 
up their victories of Kirk Kilisse and Lule Burgas. ‘This is unsound 
teaching ; surely no excuse is possible for these flagrant breaches of 
the great maxim of the greatest of all great Captains—No victory 
is worth counting as such unless it is pushed home with the very 
last man and horse so that the enemy may be annihilated. 

The author, undoubtedly, does not emphasise enough the 
chances that the Bulgarians missed by not having a large force of 
cavalry and horse artillery. 

These were certainly the greatest mistakes that the Bulgarians 
made and cost them very dear in the long rua, 
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Musketry Lectures.—By Captain H. Clutterbuck, The King’s Own 
-Regiment. (Hugh Rees.) Price with diagrams, Price 5s. : 
This book is intended for Officers of the Auxiliary Forces and 

consists of a series of six lectures delivered while the writer was a 

Volunteer Adjutant in India. It is accompanied by large diagrams 

suitable to illustrate lectures. eek. 
It may be questioned whether there is any necessity for such 

a book, as all it deals with is fully described in the Musketry Regu- 

latioiis, and unofficial publications in explanation are not recom- 

mended. 


Questions on the Campaign in Virginia from wha 1861 to Ma: 
1865.—By Lieut.-Col. H. M. E. Brunker. (Forster, Groom 
Co.) Price 1s 6d. ' 

This is a cram-book pure and simple. It contains 105 questions 
and indicates in some cases where the answer may be found. It also 
contains a chronological summary of events and a map. This class 
of publication may be useful for reference, but it can never teach 
military history. 


“Notes on Billetting for Cavalry,” by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. 
Greenly, D.S.0., 19th Royal Hussars, London: Hugh Rees, Ltd., 5 
Regent Street, S. W 1913. Price—one shilling. 

An admirable little pamphlet recently published in the Army 
Review. It is only within the last two or three years that the 
ignorance of the British army on the subject of billeting has begun 
to disappear. 

Lieut.-Colonel Greenly says his remarks do not apply to India. 
This should not deter officers from reading the clear explanation 
and advantages of billeting, not only from the point of view of 
shelter, but “ii from that of tactics. It may well be found that the 
opportunities of making use of billets in this country are not so few 
as is supposed, nor are the climatic conditions so favourable to 
bivouacking as is generally held. 


“Three Days at Delhi,” by Major H. A. Newell, Indian Army, 
A complete guide with Map. Printed by Higginbothams, ia. 
Madras and Bangalore. Price—8 annas. 

“ Three Days at Agra,” by Major H. A. Newell, Indian Army: 
A complete guide, which includes Fatehpur-Sikri, and map. Printed 
by Higginbothams, Ld., Madras and Bangalore. Price—8 annaa. 


Major Newell places his sight-seeing experiences at the disposal 
of others in some handy little pamphiets which combine a short cut 
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to what to see, with a brief history of why they are worth seeing. 
His two latest publications show what can be done in three days ab 
Delhi and at Agra. 


“Organisation of the French and German hace 1870, ata 
Glance,” by Mujor T. E Madden. Price—1 rupee. 

‘Lhis compilation will be useful for reference to those studying 
the campaign as it shows on two sheets the corps, commanders, and 
strength of each army. 


The Year Book of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony, 1913. 
London: The St. Catherine Press. Price 2s. 6-4. 

This is the first publication of its kind and will prove a valuable 
book of reference on all matters connected with the subject. It is 
compiled and edited by the Marconi Company and naturally gives 
ear to the interests of that Company. There is a complete 

st of wireless stations on shore and of ships fitted with wireless 
installations and an excellent map of the world showing stations 
clearly without «ny unnecessary detail. 

The subject is rather too technical for detailed review and 
readers who are interested may be referred to the book itself for 
further information. 


Printed at the Pioneer Press, by GEV. SIM, No. 1241—20-10-13. 
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PRIZE ESSAY GOLD MEDALLISTS 


..Roserts, Lieut.-Col. F. 8., v.c., ¢.B., B.A. 
.-Cotquaoun, Capt. J. A. 8, Ba. 
-CoLqunoun, Capt. J. A. S., B.A. 


Sr. Jouy, Maj. O. B. C., Rg. 

Barrow, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry, 

Mason, Lieut. A. H., r.£. 

Cotten, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 

Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry 

Yate, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 

Mavopg, Capt. F. N., p.u. 

Youne, Maj. G. F., 24th Punjab Infantry (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

Durr, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 

Macuire, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Con- 
tingent. 


-Carvew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 


Buttocs, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regiment. 

Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Neviute, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers, 

Binatey, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

Napizer, Capt. G. 8. F., Oxfordshire Light Infantry, 

Mutwaty, Maj. H., ke. 

Cray, Capt. C.H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 


-Neviuue, Col. J. P. C., s.c. 


Tauitiier, Capt. H. F., re. 

Luspock, Capt. G., B.g. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

Ranken, Lieut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry, 


-Tugnar, Capt. H. H. F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 


Hamitton, Maj. W..G., p.s.o., Norfolk Regiment. 
Bonp, Capt. R. F.G., re. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 


-MacMonn, Maj. G. F., 0.8.0., B.F.A. 


Cockeritt, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regt, 
Woop, Maj. E. J. M., 99th Deccan Infantry. 


. Jeupwine, Maj. H. S., Ra. 


Motynevux, Maj. E. M. J., p.s.0., 12th Cavalry, 

Ersmiz, Maj. A. M. S., 56th Rifles F. F, (specially 
awarded a silver medal). i 

Mr. D. Perrig, M.A., Punjab Police. 

Carter, Major B. C., The King’s Regiment 


Major A. G. Thomson, 58th Vaughan’s Rifles (F.F.) 
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MacGREGOR MEMORIAL MEDALLISTS.- 


1889—Bett, Col. M,S., v.c., n.B. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
1890—YouNncGuuspaxn, Carr. Fo E., King’s: Dragoon Guards, 
1891—Sawyer, Major H. A. 45th Sikhs, 

Ramavwy Kuray, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
12¢92—Vatianas, Capt. H B., 7th Bengal Infantry, 

Jaccar Sincu, Havildar, 19th Punjab Infantry, 
1893—Bower, Capt. H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded a 

gold medal), 

Fazaupan Kuan, Dafadar, 17th Bengal Cavalry. 
1894—O'Scunivas, Major G. H. W., re. 

Mcur Sixcu, Sowar, 6th Bengal Cavalry, 
1895—-Davins, Capt. IL R.. Oxfordshire Light Infantry, 

Gasca Dyat Sino, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 
1896 —CockrntLt, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 

Guutam Nat, Sepoy, Q. O. Corps of Guides, 


1897—Sw: Capt. KE. J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 
Suauzap Mir, Datudar, 11th Bengal Lancers. 


1898 —Wanxer, Capt. H. B, Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 
Avam Kuan, Hasildar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1899--Doueras, Capt. J. A. 2nd Bengal Lancers, 
Miur Diy, Naik, Be ane Sappers aud Miners. 
1900—Wincatr, Capt. A. wis , I4:h Bengal Lancers, 
Guroir Sixcu, Tales r 5th Sikhs. 
1901—Berroy, Major KF. B., 17th Bergal Lancers, 
Senxpar Sivan, Colour Havildar, 31st Buema Infantry, 
1902—Ray, Capt. MR. 1, 7th Rajput Infantry, 
Tinpir Buaxpanr, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 
1908—Mavironp, Lieut.-Col. C, C., ras. 
GuuLaw Hussain, Lance-Dafadar, Q. 0. Corps of Guides, 
1904—Frastr, Capt. L. D., Raa. 
Mocuat Baz, Dafadar, Q. O Corps of Guides. 
1905—Rensick, Major &., 40th Pathans(specially awarded a gold medal). 
Manno Raw, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 
1906—Srauzapa Aumap Mir, Risaldar, 86th Jacob’s Horse. 
Guarur Suau, Lance-Naik, Q. O. Corps of Guides Infantry. 
1907—-Nanoun, Capt. M,C. 92nd Punjabis, 
Sueiku Usway, Havildar, 103rd Mahratta Light Infantry. 
1908 --Ginnex, Capt. C. M., Royal Irish Fusihers, 
Mataya, Havildar, 56th Punjabi Rifles 
1909—-Munawaap Raza, ‘Havild: ar, 106th Pioneers, 
1910—-Sykns, Major P. M., cia, late 2nd Dragoon Guards (specially 
awarded a gold medal). 
TURNER, Capt F. G., re. 
Kuay Banaver Super Juxe, Survey of India. 
1911—Leaciumay, Capt G. E., Phe Sussex Regiment. 
Gouaucukit Sincu, Jemadar, 93rd Burma. Infantry. 
1912—Privcnarn, Capt. B. E, A., 88rd Wallajahbad Light Infantry 
(anecially awarded a gold medal} 
Wusoys, Lieut. A. 'T.. 606. 82nd Sikh Pioneers. 
Montecira, Lance-Dafadar, Q, V. O, Corps of Guides, 
1918—Apray, Capt. B. ith Light Cavalry. 
Simar Rar ar, 39th UX.G.0.) Central India Horse, 
Winaroxe, Havildar, Burma Military Police (specially awarded 
silver medial). 
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MILITARY BOOKS. 


Ceremonial Regulations, 1912 as =f 

Logarithmic Slide Rules. By Mason and Brevaer Lr.- 
Cot. 8. B. Vor Donor. 

Cavalry in War and Peace. By Genera Von Bery- 
uarvi, Translated by Major G.I. H. Bridges, D.9.0. 

Cavalry Tactics of To-day. By Masor A.W. Anprew 

German for Military Students. By F. G. Zimmermann, 
M.A., Instructor in German at the Royal Military 
College and late Professor of German at the Staif 
College, Camberley, 1911. 

Notabilia on Field Service Regulations—Part I. By 
Cart. H. J. Frasrr Harris, Army ‘Tutor. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1912. 

An Outline of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905. 
By Cou, Ross, D.8.0., p,s.c. Vol. I, up to, and in- 
cluding the Battle of Liav-yang. 

Rifle Fire and the Higher Individual Training of the 
Soldier. By Masor A. W. Anprew. 

The Tactical Training of the Soldier. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By Patrot.. 

The Waterloo Campaign. By Lr.-Cor. Sisson C. Prarr. 
With Seven Maps and Sketches. 

Handbook for 10-Pr. Jointed B. L. Gun. Mule Equip- 
ment, Government of India, 1910. 

On Working Out Military Problems and Writing 
Orders and Reports for Staff Rides, Examina- 
tions and Reconnaissance Duties. By “ H.” 

Tactical Studies. By Mason W. Ewnsayk, R.E., D.A.A.G. 
for Instruction. With 10 Maps in pocket, 8vo. Cloth. 

Contents : Chapter I.—Notes on Setting and Cor- 
recting Schemes. 1!.—Notes on the Method of Treat- 
ing Problems. I1].—Orders. 1V.—Mistakes commonly 
made, V.—Questions on Combined Training. VI.— 
Schemes with Solutions. VII.—Hill Warfare Schemes, 
with Solutions. VII.—Questions and Answers 
on Bush Fighting. IX.—Instructions for framing 
Outdoor Schemes. X.—Schemes without Solutions. 
XI. —Some recent Examination Papers. Appendix IL— 
Notes on the Power of Guns and Rifles. I1.—Some 
Fortification Data, and Notes on Calculating Tasks in 
Earthworks. 111.—Notes on Setting the Compass of 
a Cavalry Sketching Board, and on Mistakes -Com- 
monly Made in Reconnaissance Reports and Sketches. 
1V.—Notes on Map Reading in the Field. V.—Notes 
on the Organisation of Units. 

With amendments bringing it up to date with 
the latest regulations. 


THACKER 8 Co., Ltd., BOMBAY. 
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MILITARY .BOOKS. 


From Boulogne to Austerlitz. By Lr-Cur, RB. G. Benron, 
With Maps. 1912)... ws : sie 
This volume is one ot the * Special Campaign” Series aud 

gives a Summary of the 1805 Campaign. 


Marlborough’s Campaigas. by Carr. FW. O. Maycock, 

D.S.0. With Maps and Plans, 1918 ; oe 

This book forms one of the “Special Campaign” Series 

and gives a brief and concise account of the Campaign in 

which the British Army, under the leadership of the Duke 

of Marloorough, took part in the first ten years of the 
eighteenth century. 

Warfare in England. By Hivaine Bentoe. 1912 oe 

This volume forms part of the ‘ Home-University Library 

of Modern Knowledge ” Series, aud contains a brief account 

of the various Campaigns which have taken place on British 


soil. 
Simple Tactical Schemes. By Carr. k. 8. Warens, 40th 
Pathans. 1918 sa a 


The above contains a collection of minor tactical pro- 
blems worked out in detail which will prove of great help 
to junior Regular Officers in preparing for promotion 
exuminatiuns. : 

Field Marshal Earl Roberts, V-C. By Waurrn Jeruonp, 1913, 

This hook has been prescribed for the September 1913 
_examination for First Class Certificate of Education, and 
until further orders. 

Questions on the Campaign in Virginia, April 1861 to 
May 1863. With a Map of the Theatre of Operations. By 
Lievr.-Cov. JL. M. &. Brusker, 2nd edition. 1913 : 

Jackson’s Campaign in Virginia, 1861-2. By Tuomas 
Minter Macuire, M.A., LL.D. With six Maps. 1913 ,, 


Marching or Flying by Day and Night Without a Com- 
pass. By Lasrvr-Con, W. 3. Tinvey, Pocket edition. 1913 
Questions on the Bohemian Campaign in 1866. With 
Remarks and Criticisms and I'wo Maps. By Ligvv.-Cox, 
H.M. E. Bresxer. Interleaved with Plain paper for 
Answers... aS on ae ee 
Vade Mecum for Officers and Civilians Proceeding to 
India. By Lrecr. J. &. Power. With a Chapter on Lan- 
guages and Sport, by Lier. G.M. Rovrn, R.A. Vest pocket 
size ao a a es Be 
Gun-Running, and the Indian North-West Frontier. by 
the Hos. A. Kevrer, With Maps and Llustratious oe 


Rs. a, 
4 6 
4 6 
1 Ss 
315 
114 
1 § 
210 
014 
1 8 
1 § 
714 


THACKER & Co., Ltd... BOMBAY. 
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Lady Minto’s 
INDIAN NURSING 
For the supply of ASSOCIATION % & 


Trained NURSES in the following districts :— 


When Nurses are Bubseription 
Provinces. Centres, required to 
Address as below made payable to — 
Punjab & North-| Murree | Lady Superintendent, Honorary Secretary, 
We Frontier (Stonmer). Phe Retreat, Murree. | Lieut.-Governor’s Camp, 
Province. Sisters’ Quarters, Rawal- P 
Rawalpindi pindi. 
(Winter), Telegram ** Nursing.” 
Murree or Rawalpindi. 

United Provinces | Naini Tal Lady Superintendent. Honorary Secrerary. 
and Central (Stmmer). Langham Houre, Naint Tal (Swamer), 
India. Naini Tal. Bareilly (Winter), 

Bareilly 38, Cantonments Rareilly, 
(Winter), | Telegram * Nursing,” 
Bareilly or Naini Tal. Honorary Secretary, 
Honorary Secretary, The Residency. 
Indore The Residency, Indore. Indore. 
“ = 1 
Eastern Bengal | Shillong ... |) Lady Superintendent, Honorary Secretary, 
and Assam. Dibrugarh “1g Sisters’ Quarters, Government House, 
Silchar ie Dibrugarh, Shillong (Stuamer), 
| Telegram “ Nursing,” 
Dibrugarh 
Central Provinces | Pachmarhi wa | Honorary Secretary, Honorary Secretary, 
Pachmarhi. Pachmarhi, 
Baluchistan. we | Quetta is Honorary Secretary, Honorary Secretary, 
Quetta, Quetta. 
Rajputana «| Ajmere ... | Honorary Secretary, Honorary Secretary, 
Aimere. x Ajmere. 
Burma we | Rangoon a | | Honorary Secretary, Honorary Secretary, 
Maymyo pears Rangoon. Rangoon. 
Bengal Calcutta a. | Sister, Honorary Secretary, 
Calentta. Governor's Camp, 
Telegram ‘‘Sister,” Calcutta Bengal. 
R. Bengal we | Jalpaiguri .. {Telegram “ Civil Surgeon,” 
Jalpaiguri. 


SO 
Annual Subscribers :—Monthly Incomes over Rs. 800 Rs. 20. 
4 500 10, 


+ , under R 

Fee (plus travelling expenses and board and lodging) :—Subserthers, ordinary or infectious 
cases (Incomes over Rs, 750), Re 6; and (Incomes under Ks. 750) Rs. 4 per diem, Midwifery - Rs, 180 
or Rs 210 per month—Rs. 100 (15 days) Re. 140 (15 days) (according to income). Non-subscribers— 
Rs, 300 per month (Midwifery) 

Special Rates for Regiments. To enable regiments to avail themselves of the benefite? of 
the Association the following rates have been arranges 

Officers of a regiment, whose regiment shall make an annual subscription of Rs. 100 in the case 
of regiments the British Service, Rs. 75 in the case of Brigade of Artillery, Rs 50in the case of 
regiments of the Indian Army and Officers on the taf of an Arsenal, and Bs. 25 in the case of Bat- 
teries and of Corps of Frontier Militia. 

The fees in all cases are reguiated according to income, namely, Rs. 6 per diem for incomes 
over Hs 750 and Rs. 4 per diem for incomes_of Rs. 740 and under, 

For further information apply to Mrs. E. Davies, Chief Lady Superintendent, Viceregal Lodge, 
Bimla, April to October; Government House, Dethi, November to March. i 
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King Edward VIL.'s Hospital for Officers, 


9, GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W. 


PATRON: 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President.—H, R. H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


TRUSTEES: 
SISTER AGNES, LORD FARQUHAR, SIR WALPOLE 


GREENWELL, Bart., ERNEST DE LA RUE, Esq. 
S, ERNEST PALMER, Esq. 


This Hospital was founded by Sister Agnes in April, 1904, 
and is for Regular Officers of the Navy and Army, and Indian 
Army on the Active List. 


Everything in the Hospital is free with the exception of the 
doctor’s fees. There is no honorary Medical Staff. Patients may 
be treated by any member of the Surgical Staff of a London 
hospital. i a é 

Officers wishing to be admitted, or requiring further inform- 


ation, should write to Sister Agnes, 9, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W:, 
or call between the hours of 3 and 5. 


Officers are asked to subscribe 5s. or more, annually, Sub- 
scriptions may be sent either by units or by individuals to Sister 


Agnes, 9, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., from whom Bankers’ orders 
can be obtained. 


Army Officers are entitled to travelling expenses to and from 
the Hospital, as authorized by the allowance regulations. 


Naval Officers upon full pay, before entering the Hospital, 
should obtain permission from the Admiralty through the usual 
official channels. 
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“SEAL 


TEREO-PRISMy 


* As a Searchlight 
. penetrates the darkness, so does.a 


“SEARCHLIGHT PRISM BINOCULAR. 
penetrate the gloom. 


Magnification 6 Diameters. Maximum Illumination. Sharp and 


Brilliant Definition. Optically Perfect. Enhanced Stereoscopic 
Effect. Thorough Mechanical Construction. Rapid Simultaneous 
Focussing. Adjustable for Inequalities of Vision. 
between Eyepieces. Interior Accessible for Cleaning. 


PRICE 


OF THE 


“ SEARCHLIGHT " PRISM BINOCULAR (Complete in Solid Leather Case), 


Rs. 125. 


LAWRENCE & MAYO, 
Manufacturing Opticians & Contractors to H. M's. GOVERNMENT. 


Head Offices: 67 & 69, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
Branches in the East : 


CAIRO, DELHI, CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, MADRAS, SIMLA, RANGOON. 


Tel. Code Address .-. ‘* LYNX.” 
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Variable distance 


| THE FAMOUS 
“BRISTOL” ,ti0s2, 
SITUATED AT 


Salisbury Plain & Brooklands (England). 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES and SPECIALLY REDUCED TERMS 
are offered INDIAN ARMY OFFICERS Home on leave 
for LEARNING TO FLY. 


AVERAGE TIME FOR TUITION—3 WEEKS 


MORE NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS HAVE BEEN TRAINED AT 
THESE SCHOOLS THAN AT ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 


wRITE FOR PARTICULARS- 
| THE RRITISH AND COLONIAL AEROPLANE Co., Utd., 


FILTON HOUSE, BRISTOL. ENGLAND. 
“2 


United Service Institution of India. 


RULES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


LL officers of the Royal Navy, Army, Colonial Forces, and of Volunteer Corps 
in India, and Gazetted Government Officers shall be entitled to become Members 
without baltot on payment of the entrance fee and annual subscription. 

‘the Council shall have the power of admitting as honorary m-mbers the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps, foreign naval and military officers, foreigners of distinction, 
other eminent individuals, and benefactors to the Institution, not otherwise c¢ligible to 
become members. 

Life Members of the Institution shall be admitted on the following terms : — 

Rupees 50 + entrance fee (Rs. §; = Ks. 55. 

Ordinary Members of the Institution shall be admitted on payment of an entrance 
fee of Rs. ‘5 on joining, and an annual subscription of Rs. 5 ¢0 be pard in advance, 
The period of subscription commences on ist January. 5 

Subscribing Members of the Koyal United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, 
are not liable fur entrance fee while the affiliation rules are in force. 

Members receive the Journal of the Institution post free in India, have the use of the 
reading room, and can borrow books from the library, whether resident in Simla or not. 

Honorary Members shall be entitled to attend the lectures and war games, and to 
use the premises and library of the Institution without payment ; but should they desire 
to be supplied with the Journal, an annual payment of Rs 8, 1 advance, will be 
required. 

Divisional, Brigade, and Officers’ Libraries, Regimental Messes, Clubs, and other 
subscribers for the Journal shall pay Rs. 8 per annum. 

Sergeants’ Messes and Kegimental Libraries, Reading and Recreation Rooms shall 
be permitted to obtain the Journal on payment of an annual subscription of Rs. 6. 

If any member fails to pay his subscription for any financial year (ending 31st 
December) before the rst June in the following year, a notice shall be sent to him by 
the Secretary calling on himto pay. If the subscription is not paid by ast January 
following, his name shall be struck off the roll of members. 

When a Member joins the Institution on or after the rst October, having paid his 
first annual subscription, he will not be charged a second subscription on the following 
Ist January, but it will become due on sat January of the second year, excepting 
when the Journals for the current year are required. 

Members are responsible that they keep the Secretary carefully posted in regard 
to changes of address. 

Members or Subscribers to the Journal, intimating a wish to have their Journals 
posted to any address out of India, shall pay in advance Kupee 1 per annum to cover 
toreign postage charges, but Life Members who have left India shall not be liable for 
foreign pustage on Journals, . 

All communications shall be addressed to the Secretary, United Service Institution 
of India, Simla, 


Fules for Contributions to the “douraal of the United Service Institution 
of India.” 


All papers must be written in a clear, legible hand, and only on one side of the 
paper. All proper names, persons, countries, towns, rivers, etc,, must, when in 
manuscript, be written in capital letters. All plans must have a scale on them, 

No remarks of a personal nature, or in any way subversive of discipline, will be 
permitted. 

Anonymous contributions under a mon-de-guerre will not be accepted or 
acknowledged ; all contributions must be sent to the Secretary under the name of the 
wnter, and the paper will, if accepted, be published under that name, unless a wish is 
expressed for itto be published under a aom-de-guezre, The Executive Committee 
will decide whether the h canbe complied with. 

Papers will be published if passed by the Executive Committee. 

The Council do not undertake to authorise the publication of such papers as are 
accepted in the order in which they may have been received. 

Unless the contributor states at the end of his paper that he wishes it published 
complete, or not at all, the Executive Committee will make such alterations in it as 
they deem necessary. : 

Contributors will be supplied with twelve copies of their papers gratis, provided 
an application to this eflect is made at the time of submission, 

Manuscripts of original papers sent for publication in the Journal will not be 
returned to the contributor, unless he expresses a wish to have them Lack and pays 
the postage. 
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PHIPSON & Co., 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, 


BOMBAY, 


Hold stocks of the leading Vintage Champagnes and the Wives and 
Srizits which have been shipped for several ggnerations to the principal 
Clubs and the majority of the Officers’ Messes in India. 


Supplies are also obtainable from their Simla and Delhi agencies. 


SIMLA AGENCY: DELHI AGENCY: 


KING, KING & Co., KING, KING & Co., 
THE MALL. 1, CASHMERE GATE, DELHI. 
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